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TAX  REFORM  -  THE  GOOD, 
THE  BAD,  AND  THE  UGLY! 

Doug  Barlund 

Regional  Farm  Economist 

Red  Deer 

Perhaps  it  ^\^s  wishful  thinking  to  anticipate  a  simpler 
approach  to  tax  filing  for  the  1989  taxation  year.  We  now 
have  more  changes  and  more  complexit)'. 
Since  the  first  proposals  of  tax  reforni  were  introduced 
June  18,  1987  there  have  been  se\'eral  changes  to  them, 
panicularly  in  those  related  to  the  farming  industry.  The 
final  legislation  which  was  tabled  June  13,  1988  and  be- 
came law  with  Ro\iil  Assent  on  September  13,  1988,  in- 
troduced some  ver\'  complex  and  significiant  new  rules 
for  farm  losses. 

However,  it's  not  all  bad  news.  Let  s  look  at  the  good 
news  first. 

GOOD  NEWS 

1.  Farmers  are  still  permitted  to  report  their  farm  in- 
come on  a  cash  basis.  This  may  be  good  news  for 
farmers  because  of  the  advantages  of  filing  tax  this 
way,  but  is  somewhat  over  shadowed  by  some  of  the 
bad  news  I'll  talk  about  later. 

2.  The  existing  Livestock  Inventory  Pro\ision  (LIP),  is 
extended  to  include  all  farm  inventorv'  and  not  just  li 
vest(K'k,  under  the  Flexible  In\'entor\-  Election  (FIE). 
Tliis  \'oluntar\'  adjustment  allows  farmers  who  report 
on  the  cash  basis  to  increase  their  income  by  adding 


an  amount  not  exceeding  the  fair  market  \-alue  of  all 
farm  in\entor\-.  This  permits  farmers  to  take  advantage 
of  exemptions,  tax  credits,  or  prior  year  losses  that 
may  have  otherwise  been  lost  in  a  year  (jf  unusually 
low  net  income. 

3.  For  taxation  years  commencing  in  1989  the  loss  limi 
tation  for  part-tinle  farmers  is  increased  to  $2S00  plus 
one-half  of  the  next  $12,S00.  This  increases  the  maxi 
mum  deduction  that  can  be  claimed  from  the  pre\i 
ous  $5000  to  $8750. 

4.  People  who  own  farm  quotas  are  smiling  lxxau.se  a 
portion  of  the  gain  realized  by  an  individual  on  the 
sale  of  quota  is  eligible  for  the  lifetime  $500,000  capi 
tal  gains  exemption.  Tlie  purchase  price  of  quota 
written  off  in  prior  years  is  not  entitled  to  the  exemp 
tion,  but  the  remainder  is. 

Nov^'  for  the  bad  news! 

BAD  NEWS 

1.  Generally  we  are  faced  with  more  complexity  in  filing 
especially  for  famiers  who  report  farm  business  lo.sses 
on  the  cash  basis.  Keeping  track  of  inventory  now  be 
comes  essential  with  the  intrcxluction  of  Mandators' 
Inventory  Adjustment  (ML\). 

2.  Mandatory  Inventors'  Adjustment  (ML\)  is  here,  start- 
ing with  taxation  year  1989.  This  adjustment  reduces 
cash  losses  by  the  amount  of  purchased  inventory  on 
hand.  It  appears  to  have  been  implemented  to  catch" 
prcxlucers  who  create  large  cash  losses  by  purchasing 
livestcxk  before  year  end. 

Tliis  adjustment  differs  from  the  Flexible  Inventory- 
Election  (FIE)  in  that  it: 

is  mandatory 

-applies  to  purchased  inventory;  and 
applies  only  in  loss  years. 


There  is  a  phase-in  period  for  MIA  which,  over  the  next 
6  years,  eases  a  farmer  into  the  full  adjustment  by  two 
different  methods.  These  methods  are  the  fixed  dollar 
method  and  the  elective  method.  In  order  to  choose  the 
most  favourable  method  of  reporting  for  this  situation,  a 
farmer  must  calculate  his  return  by  both  methods.  I 
think  this  is  where  the  accountant  or  tax  files  becomes 
important. 

3.  Under  MIA,  if  you  are  in  a  loss  position  and  own  hor- 
ses, you  have  to  consider  another  set  of  rules  for  valu- 
ing inventory.  All  horses  and  any  registered  cattle 
which  you  elect  are  treated  as  'specified  animals'.  The 
value  of  a  'specified  animal'  is  its  original  cost  re- 
duced by  at  most,  30%  per  year,  calculated  on  a  de- 
clining balance  basis. 

When  fully  phased  in,  these  new  rules  permit  farmers 
to  write  off  the  cost  of  specified  animals  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  30%  per  year  if  you  are  in  a  loss  position. 
Again,  these  rules  appear  to  have  been  designed  to 
disallow  horse  owners  to  create  large  losses  by  writ- 
ing off  the  full  cost  of  expensive  horses. 

CONCLUSION 

"Don't  Worry,.  Be  Happy!"  The  good  news  generally  out- 
weighs the  bad.  There  is  a  need  for  strict  documentation 
of  livestock  purchases,  particularly  horses  and  purebred 
livestock.  However  most  of  the  new  adjustments  only  af- 
fect farmers  with  cash  losses  and  purchased  inventories. 
For  the  most  part  it's  business  as  usual. 


RURAL  ROOTS 

KAY  DEAN 
STETTLER 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
"ALLEEN  AWE 


When  you  visit  the  Donalda  area  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  County  of  Stettler,  you  see  many  people  who  take 
community  service  seriously.  Alleen  Awe  is  one  of  these 
people. 

Alleen  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  in  the  Donalda 
area.  She  and  her  husband,  Herb,  have  farmed  for  over 
25  years  in  dairy,  beef,  and  crops.  They  have  one  daught- 
er, Maureen. 

Community  involvement  for  Alleen  started  with  4-H 
when  she  was  a  teenager.  With  only  a  two  year  gap  she 
went  from  being  a  member  to  being  an  assistant  leader. 
She  continued  her  4-H  involvement  as  a  4-H  parent 
while  Maureen  progressed  through  4-H.  Maureen  is  now 
working  away  from  home,  but  Alleen  and  Herb  are  still 
involved.  Together  they  score  the  dairy  recordbooks  for 
the  Buffalo  Lake  Dairy  4-H  Club. 

Alleen's  4-H  experience  is  one  example  of  4-H  being  the 
foundation  for  community  leadership  development.  Al- 
leen has  been  very  involved  in  the  Donalda  Agricultural 
Society.  She  has  been  a  member,  an  assistant  director, 
and  a  director.  Her  husband  Herb  has  been  president.  As 
the  president's  spouse  she  became  "communications  di- 
rector" during  busy  times  such  as  fair  days,  rodeo,  and 
the  annual  New  Year's  Dance. 

Alleen  is  involved  in  two  other  community  groups,  the 
Red  Willow  Cemetery  Club  and  the  Lyncott  Ladies  group. 
The  cemetery  club  works  to  maintain  the  good  condi- 
tion of  the  rural  cemetery.  The  Lyncott  Ladies  group  is 
one  of  several  neighborhood  community  groups  formed 
around  old  rural  school  houses.  The  Lyncott  school 
house  is  one  of  very  few  old  Alberta  school  houses 
made  of  rock.  So,  it  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  maintain  its  ex- 
istence. Alleen  and  her  friends  hold  bingos  and  make 
quilts  to  earn  the  funds  to  keep  the  Lyncott  School  as  an 
on-going  community  feature. 

In  addition  to  these  group  involvements,  Alleen  may 
been  seen  helping  out  at  the  farmer's  market  and  other 
community  events. 

Three  years  ago  the  county  recreation  department  recog- 
nized Alleen  and  Herb's  community  involvement  by  pre- 
senting them  with  the  Buster  Brown  Award.  During  the 
presentation  of  the  award,  someone  recounted  that 
lightning  struck  Alleen  and  Herb's  house  and  farmyard 
three  times  in  their  early  years  together.  However,  that 
didn't  slow  them  down  in  their  farming  or  service  to  the 
community. 

Committed  communitv  service  --  such  is  the  stuff  of  Al- 


RURAL  ROOTS 

DEB  VASSELIN 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

After  19  years  of  instructing  sewing  courses  in  the  Car- 
oline and  Rocky  Mountain  House  area,  Sharon  Hewitt's 
enthusiasm  and  love  for  sewing  still  shines  bright! 

"The  first  course  I  taught,  I  was  scared  to  death,"  recalls 
Sharon.  "It  was  at  Butte  Hall.  All  my  friends  took  this 
lingerie  course.  I  even  had  to  haul  my  own  tables  for 
people  to  sew  on!"  She  got  through  it  and  has  never 
looked  back. 

"After  I  finished  my  first  course,  I  kept  thinking  of  ways 
to  improve  it  and  different  things  to  teach."  As  a  result, 
her  ingenious  mind  never  stops  creating  different  design 
features,  pattern  variations  or  fabric  combinations. 

Now  with  over  200  courses  taught,  she's  a  "real  pro" 
with  people,  patterns,  and  sewing  equipment. 

That  first  lingerie  course  encouraged  her  to  design  and 
teach  Sewing  With  Leather:  mocassins,  mukluks;  Western 
Wear:  jeans,  designer  jeans,  jackets,  shirts;  Outerwear:  ski 
jackets,  vests,  pants;  Machine  Embroidery;  Quilting;  Lei- 
sure Wear:  t-shirts,  jogging  suits;  and  Parkas. 

Trying  to  pin  down  her  favorite  is  hard  since  she  enjoys 
them  all,  but  it  seems  the  Westem  Wear  courses  are 
closer  to  her  hean.  "  I  really  like  working  with  denim 
and  making  such  servicable  and  practical  garments.  Ou- 
terwear courses  run  a  close  second,"  says  Sharon. 


"The  pan  I  enjoy  mo.st  about  teaching  is  meeting  and 
being  around  people."  Sharon  has  women  come  from  as 
far  awa\'  as  Rimbe\-,  Bowden  and  Red  Deer  to  take  her 
sessions.  It  seems  that  once  anyone  takes  one  course 
from  Sharon,  they  are  hooked  and  return  for  more!  0\  er 
1500  .students  have  experienced  Sharon's  thorough  in 
siruction  to  date. 

Four  years  ago,  with  support  and  encouragement  from 
her  husband  Roben,  Sharon  expanded  her  busine.ss  and 
.staned  .selling  pattem.s,  fabric  and  notions  to  compli 
ment  her  courses.  Over  a  year  ag{)  they  built  onto  their 
farm  home  to  accomm(xlate  "Sharon's  Fabrics"  and  sew 
ing  classrooms. 

Sharon's  infectious  excitement  and  love  of  sewing  car 
ries  on  as  does  her  love  for  camping,  renKKlelling  and 
upholstering.  Now  between  tending  to  the  cattle  and 
horses,  teaching  courses  and  managing  her  fabric  shop, 
she  is  redoing  their  motor  home  with  new  carpets,  neN\' 
window  treatments  and  new  uphol.ster\'. 

Uliat  a  woman! 


HOME  WORKS 

RANDI  SANDBU 
WETASKIWIN 

LIGHTING  IS  MORE  EFFICIENT 
AND  CREATIVE 

The  need  for  more  efficient  lighting  has  resulted  in 
more  halogen  and  gas  discharge  lamps,  including  fluo- 
rescent lamps,  being  designed.  These  lamps  put  out 
more  light  with  less  wattage.  This  means  energy  savings. 
The  wide  variety  of  lamps  now  available  allows  for  more 
flexibility  and  creativity  in  lighting  with  lower  energy 
costs. 

Indoor  Lighting 

It  was  the  Italian  designers  who  brought  the  little  halo- 
gen light  to  our  attention  as  mood  lighting  for  interiors 
in  the  early  seventies.  Because  of  it's  tiny  size,  it's  longer 
bulb  life  and  high  light  output,  it  is  now  becoming  more 
common. 

The  tungsten  halogen  or  quartz  halogen  light  was  first 
developed  by  General  Electric  for  film  projectors  and  it 
is  now  also  used  in  automobile  headlights  as  well  as  in- 
terior light  fixtures.  Halogen  is  a  form  of  incandescent 
lighting.  The  difference  is  that  halogen  gas  surrounds  the 
tungsten  filament,  offering  a  regenerative  life  by  redepo- 
siting  the  burning  tungsten  on  the  filament.  This  means 
that  the  glass  bulb  does  not  darken  as  it  does  with  stan- 
dard incandescent  bulbs.  The  result  is  consistently  high 
light  output  and  longer  bulb  life. 

Because  the  halogen  bulb  is  only  about  two  inches 
square,  fixtures  can  be  made  smaller.  Track  lights  have 
been  reduced  from  big  10  inch  by  5  inch  cans  to  5  by  2 
inch  envelopes.  The  bulb  is  small  but  mighty.  One  small 
halogen  bulb  can  illuminate  an  entire  average  sized  liv- 
ing room. 

Halogen  bulbs  are  more  expensive  but  last  about  2,000 
hours  compared  to  500  to  700  hours  for  a  standard  in- 
candescent bulb.  As  production  increases,  prices  should 
come  down. 

Due  to  recent  changes,  fluorescent  light  is  now  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  versatile  available. 

There  are  a  variety  of  lamp  sizes  and  shapes  to  choose 
from.  The  most  common  is  still  the  straight  tube,  ho- 
wever there  are  also  u-shape,  circular  and  compact 
lamps.  Miniature,  screw-in  fluorescent  lamps  that  can  be 
installed  in  incandescent  fixtures  are  new  on  the  market. 

Fluorescent  tubes  produce  up  to  five  times  more  light 
than  incandescent  lamps,  can  last  18  times  longer  and 
give  oflf  less  waste  heat.  These  add  up  to  energy  savings. 


The  cool  white  color  of  fluorescent  lamps  in  department 
stores  is  what  we're  most  familiar  with.  That's  because 
they're  the  cheapest  and  most  readily  available.  The 
blue-white  light  of  these  lamps  dulls  red  and  orange 
colors  and  turns  our  skin  sallow  and  lifeless. There  are 
other  choices  as  there  are  actually  over  a  dozen  color 
codes  for  fluorescent  lighting.  Full  spectrum  fluorescent 
lamps  have  excellent  color  rendering.  Cool  white  de- 
luxe, best  used  in  blue  and  green  color  schemes,  and 
warm  white  deluxe,  best  suited  to  warm  colors,  are  also 
ver>'  good  for  living  areas.  The  standard  cool  white  lamp 
can  be  used  where  color  is  not  important  -  the  garage, 
storage  and  utility  rooms. 

Rapid  start  lamps  are  the  newest  and  most  widely  used 
fluorescent  lamps.  They  start  almost  instantly.  Techno- 
logical advances  have  also  resulted  in  easy  dimming  ca- 
pabilities, no  end-blackening  and  automatic  switch-off  at 
the  end  of  life  which  means  no  flickering  lamps. 

Technology  has  brought  new  dimensions  to  indoor 
lighting,  combining  flexibility  with  low  energy  costs. 

Outdoor  Lighting 

Outdoor  lighting  has  become  much  more  efficient  as 
lamps  have  been  switched  from  incandescent  to  mercury 
vapor  and  now  to  metal  halide  and  high  pressure  and 
low  pressure  sodium  lamps. 

Depending  on  your  situation,  your  cost  of  electricity  and 
the  remaining  life  of  existing  lamps,  energy  dollar  sav- 
ings may  far  outweigh  the  cost  of  the  new  lamps. 

Gas  discharge  lamps  have  long  lives.  They  last  20,000 
hours  or  more  whereas  incandescent  lamps  only  last 
about  1,000  hours. 

Mercury  vapor  lamps  produce  two  to  three  times  more 
light  than  standard  incandescent  bulbs  of  the  same  wat- 
tage. They  give  off  a  bluish  color  light.  Mercury  vapor 
lamps  are  rarely  used  for  new  lighting  systems.  They 
have  been  replaced  by  metal  halide  and  high  pressure 
sodium  which  are  much  more  efficient.  Low  pressure  so- 
dium lamps  which  are  the  most  efficient  are  limited  in 
their  application  because  of  the  length  of  the  tubes. 

Metal  halide  is  the  most  efficient  source  of  white  light 
available.  High  pressure  and  low  pressure  sodium  are 
actually  more  efficient  in  light  output  but  they  produce  a 
golden  light.  Because  they  are  not  color  corrected  they 
are  limited  to  uses  where  color  is  not  important,  like 
flood  lighting  and  security  lighting. 

Metal  halide  and  high  pressure  sodium  lamps  both  have 
a  warm  up  time  of  about  five  minutes.  Low  pressure  so- 
dium lamps  take  about  12  minutes  to  warm  up.  Photoe- 
lectric controls,  which  are  activated  by  natural  light,  can 
provide  automatic  dusk  to  dawn  lighting. 


LAMP  EFFICIENCY  COMPARISON 


Lumens  are  the  amount  of  light  output.  As  the  number 
of  lumens  increases,  the  light  output  becomes  greater. 
Watts  are  the  amount  of  electricty  drawn  by  the 
lighting  system. 

Lumens  per  Watt  is  the  efficiency  of  each  lamp  type. 


LAMP 
TYPE 

LAMP 
WATTAGE 

LUMENS 
PER 
WATT 

APPLICATION/ 
COMMENTS 

Incandescent 

<«0 

10 

Indoors  4  Outdoors 

o 

Fluorescent 

1*0 

65 

1 ndoors 

1  ■  t 

By  comparing  equal  lamp 
wattage,  the  lumens  per 
watt  indicate  fluorescent 
is  more  efficient  than 
incandescent. 

Mercury^^_^_^ 
Metal  Halide 

High  Pressure 
Sodium^_^^^^— 

'♦00 
itOO 
'♦00 

'♦6 
76 
105 

Indoors:  high  ceilings. 
Outdoors:  yard  lights, 
streetl i ghti ng,  parking 
lots,  skating  rinks. 
High  pressure  sodium 
is  the  most  efficient 
of  these  three  lamps. 

FOODS  &  NUTRITION 

KERRY  SCHWING 
CORONATION 

HOT  QUIZZINE 

Today's  lifestyle  is  fast  paced.  We  face  information  over- 
load. We  work  all  day,  fix  supper,  spend  quality  time 
with  our  spouses  and  bond  with  our  children.  We  also 
dress  fashionably,  watch  the  right  T.V.  shows,  play  the 
"hottest"  games,  drive  the  "in"  automobile  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  most  current  nutrition  information. 

To  help  you  maintain  your  nutrition  knowledge  base  I 
have  put  together  a  quiz.  You  may  want  to  add  these  key 
words  to  your  Pictionary  or  Trivial  Pursuit  games. 

HOT  QUIZZINE 

1.  What  does  nutrient  dense  mean? 

a.  How  heavy  food  is  in  relation  to  the  number  of  nu- 
trients that  it  contains. 

b.  This  refers  to  the  proportion  of  key  nutrients  rela- 
tive to  calories. 

c.  A  really  dumb  piece  of  food,  ie.  cauliflower. 

2.  What  is  a  BMI  and  how  much  does  it  cost? 

a.  Body  Mass  Index  a  relatively  new  concept  of 
body  weight  or  fatness.  Free  for  the  asking. 

b.  Similar  to  a  liposuction,  the  brain  mass  incision  is 
done  with  lazers;  it  sucks  out  undesirable  fat  from 
between  you  ears.  Cost  around  two  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

c.  BMI's  are  the  latest  in  the  line  of  yuppy  vehicles. 
Similar  in  cost  to  the  BMW,  SR4  and  280ZX. 


3  '^liich  of  the  following  words  represent  s;»lt  when 
found  on  food  labels? 

a.  NaCl  d.  Sodium  benzoaie 

b.  mono.s(Klium  glut;imate    e  all  o(  the  above 

c.  disodium  guanylate  f  none  of  the  above 

ANSWERS 

1.  (b)  ¥or  example: 

Cheddar  Cheese  ml  169  kcal  2"''  mg  calcium 
Cream  Cheese    48  ml        kcal  33  mg  calcium 

For  the  same  amount  of  calories  you  receive  more  cal 
cium  when  you  eat  cheddar  chee.se  than  cream  chee.se. 
Therefore,  cheddar  chee.se  is  more  nutrient  den.se. 

2.  (a)  Tliis  concept  redirects  our  fcKus  from  .scale 

weight  (or  the  pull  of  gravity)  to  a  ftxus  on  the 
amount  of  fat  that  contributes  to  that  weight. 

=    Weight  (Kg) 
Height  (m2) 

If  you  get  a  number  bersveen  20  and  2S  your 
weight  is  appropriate  for  your  height.  A  number 
below  20  or  over  2"^  signifies  an  increased  risk  of 
developing  health  problems. 

3.  (e)  Salt  in  many  forms  is  added  to  focxls  during  com 

mercial  prcKCssing. 

It's  believed  that  high  scxlium  diets  may  lead  to 
high  bkxxl  pressure,  increasing  your  risk  of  heart 
disease.lt  is  suggested  that  we  limit  the  amount 
of  salt  in  our  diets  by  limiting  the  use  of  pro 
cessed  foods  such  as  meats,  canned  soups  and 
salty  snack  fcx)ds. 


FAMILY  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

UNDA  KORSCH 
RIMBEY 


MANAGING  IN  1989 

Many  people  have  become  accustomed  to  staning  a  new 
year  by  making  a  few  resolutions  or  goals  to  change  th- 
ings in  their  lives.  As  we  all  know,  this  process  of  reflect- 
ing on  one's  life  can  be  done  anytime  throughout  the 
year  but  many  of  us  are  motivated  in  January'.  The  fol- 
lowing topics  include  skills  that  we'll  probably  spend  a 
life  time  improving  and  revising.  The  way  each  person 
accomplishes  this  will  be  a  unique  experience.  This 
doesn't  mean  we  can't  discuss  and  share  our  ideas  and 
ideals  with  our  partners  on  the  farm  and  in  marriage. 
Think  about  these  areas  the  next  time  you  have  some 
time  on  your  hands. 

TEST  YOUR  FARM  MANAGEMENT  SKILLS 

Take  a  few  moments  to  answer  the  following  questions. 
This  quiz  can  help  you  indicate  your  strengths  and  wea- 
knesses when  using  all  production,  financial  and  human 
resources  available  in  making  decisions. 

For  each  question,  choose  the  most  appropriate  answer: 
always,  usually,  sometimes,  never.  Be  as  honest  as  possi- 
ble! 

1.  When  I  wake  up  in  the  morning,  I  know  what  my 
three  main  tasks  for  the  day  are. 

2.  I  accomplish  two  to  three  of  these  tasks  every  day. 

3.  I  get  things  done  by  delegating  as  much  as  possible 
to  employees  and  family  workers. 

4.  If  a  sales  representative  or  visitor  drops  by  when  I  am 
busy,  I  make  it  clear  that  I  cannot  be  interrupted  and 
schedule  an  appointment  for  a  later  time. 

5.  I  write  down  and  refer  to  my  farm  and  personal  long 
term  goals  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

6.  My  day-to-day  tasks  reflect  and  support  my  long  term 
goals. 

7.  I  involve  my  family  and/or  employees  in  many  of  the 
farm  decisions. 

8.  I  use  farm  financial  records  when  making  financial 
decisions. 

9.  I  use  herd  and/or  field  crop  records  when  making 
day-to-day  production  decisions. 

10.  I  have  identified  at  least  three  or  four  professionals 
(accountant,  veterinarian,  district  home  economist, 
banker  etc.)  to  assist  me  with  information  on  certain 
aspects  of  my  business.  I  work  with  them  as  often  as 
necessary  to  keep  the  business  progressing  smoothly. 

Having  classified  these  10  questions,  place  the  following 
numerical  value  beside  the  answered  question: 
always=5,  usually=3,  sometimes=l,  never=0. 


Add  the  values  to  arrive  at  a  total  score.  If  your  score  is 
above  35,  your  management  skills  are  well  tuned.  If  you 
score  ranges  between  25  to  35,  your  management  skills 
are  comparable  to  most  people.  If  your  score  is  below 
25,  your  management  skills  may  need  improvement. 

If  you'd  like  to  improve  your  farm  management  skills, 
your  district  home  economist  or  district  agriculturist  can 
help.  Call  your  nearest  district  agricukure  office  to  find 
out  information  on  the  Gear  Up  Financially  course  and 
other  resources  available  on  this  topic. 


LIST  YOUR  LIFE  GOALS 

We  all  have  goals  and  hopes  and  dreams,  but  we  don't 
always  write  them  down.  Many  people  have  strong  feel- 
ings of  resistance  when  they  begin  to  plan  and  wTite 
their  life  goals.  Yet  we  all  know  that  writing  them  down 
enables  us  to  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of  what  we  want  in 
our  life.  This,  in  turn,  increases  our  chances  of  accom- 
plishment. When  listing  your  life  goals  consider  these 
hints: 

—  Plan  to  write  short,  intermediate  and  long  term  goals. 
For  example,  goals  for  one,  five,  and  ten  years  from 
now.  If  you're  thorough,  you  may  want  to  also  write 
goals  for  three  and  six  months.  Perhaps  start  with  the 
longest  time  period  first. 

—  Write  your  goals  as  if  they  have  already  occurred. 

—  Define  your  goals  clearly.  Make  sure  they  are  specific, 
measurable,  achievable  and  consistent  with  your  va- 
lues. Analyze  each  goal  and  consider  these  compo- 
nents. 

—  Remember  that  your  goals  do  not  always  have  to  be 
bigger  or  more  than  the  previous  ones.  They  can 
simply  be  enjoying  what  you've  already  done. 

—  Consider  that  you  may  have  individual  and  farm 
goals,  and  also  family  goals  that  may  all  be  different. 
Thinking  about  the  origin  of  your  goal  may  help  you 
to  reduce  goals  that  are  conflicting. 

—  All  of  the  following  categories  can  be  touched  on 
when  writing  goals:  farm  business,  career  or  off-farm 
job  position,  income,  personal  relationships,  family 
relationships,  health  (could  include  fitness  and 
weight),  education  or  development  of  specific  knowl- 
edge and  skills,  travel,  financial  assets  or  material  pos- 
sessions, home  and  property^  transportation,  and  spi- 
rituality. 

—  Develop  an  action  plan  for  accomplishing  each  goal. 

—  Share  as  much  of  this  exercise  as  you  feel  comfortable 
with  your  partner  in  life. 

—  Review  and  revise  your  goals  periodically. 

For  more  information  on  the  topic  of  goal  setting  and 
time  management,  consult  with  your  D.H.E.  There's  also 
a  fairly  recent  publication  called  "A  Farm  Family's  Guide 
to  Time  Management"  that  you  can  pick  up  at  your  dis- 
trict office. 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  ALBERTA  FOOD 
PRODUCTS 

LYNN  STEGMAN 
RED  DEER 


THE  ALPHA  STORY 

The  Company 

Tlie  Alpha  Dairy  plant  on  Gaetz  Avenue  is  one  of  Red 
Deer's  best  known  landmarks. 

Alpha  is  the  trade  name  of  the  Central  Albena  Dair\' 
Fool,  a  farmer  owned  cooperative.  Since  the  late  1930\s 
milk  products  have  been  marketed  with  the  Alpha  name 
which  replaced  the  briefly  used  Alpine  label. 

This  company  has  come  a  long  way  since  its  fomiation 
as  a  partnership  with  Mr.  N.A  Uren  at  Alix  in  1924.  From 
a  tentative  venture  it  has  become  a  fully  integrated  dairy 
serving  central  and  southern  Alberta  with  a  full  line  of 
fluid  and  industrial  milk  products. 
Today  there  are  seven  plants,  including  Red  Deer,  with 
annual  sales  of  approximately  180  million  dollars.  From 
Wetaskiwin  to  Montana  about  one  third  of  the  province's 
milk  producers  ship  to  Alpha.  As  of  January  1986  there 
were  691  permanent  employees  and  75  part-time  em- 
ployees, 209  in  Red  Deer,  293  in  Calgary  and  264  throu- 
ghout Lethbridge,  Medicine  Hat,  Wetaskiwin,  Glenwood 
and  Bashaw. 

The  Products 

The  Alpha  products  are  to  man\'  Central  Alberta  homes 
what  Alpha  is  to  Red  Deer  -  familiar  friends.  Alpha's  cul- 
tured products,  cottage  cheese,  sour  cream  and  yogurt 
are  all  processed  in  Red  Deer.  The  butter  cutting  and 
packaging  operations,  a  fluid  milk  sales  depot,  the  tran- 
spon  division  and  the  company's  headquarters  are  also 
l(x:ated  here. 

Alpha  maintains  an  uncompromising  commitment  to 
quality  in  its  milk  and  dairy  production.  The  largest  milk 
processing  plant  in  Calgary^  uses  over  300,000  litres  of 
milk  per  day.  Alpha  insists  on  strict  inspections  and  lab 
testing  to  assure  excellence  and  purity.  There  are  people 
working  in  the  field  with  dairy  producers  to  help  them 
ship  the  best  possible  milk.  Inspections  at  the  plant  and 
inspectors  in  retail  stores  all  help  to  ensure  top  quality. 
The  Red  Deer  plant  houses  the  Quality  Assurance  Re- 
search and  Development  Lab.  It  is  the  only  laboratory'  in 
w^estem  Canada  licensed  to  grade  skim  milk  powder. 
Automated  conveyor  packaging  enables  employees  to 
package  100  mo  litre  cartons  of  milk  per  minute.  Ice 
cream  novelties  arc  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  380  dozen 
per  hour.  Butter  prints  are  made  at  the  rate  of  1,360  kilo 
gram  per  hour. 

Industrial  milk  products  such  as  Alpha  evaporated  milk, 
skim  milk  powder  and  cheeses  are  marketed  across  wes- 
tern Canada  and  are  part  of  Canada's  dairy  exports. 


Guaranteed  Goodness 


(T^lpha 

o^Awvs  ill  good  taste. 


New  Products. 

Alpha  is  looking  tov\'ard  the  future  and  is  responding  to 
the  changing  consumer. 

One  per  cent  milk  and  Slimline  products  were  intro 
duced  this  year  for  consumers  who  are  looking  for  re 
duced  fat  dairy-  products. 

Panda  Bear  ice  cream  was  a  real  treat  this  summer,  the 
highlight  of  many  birthday  parties.  Norm  Hoy,  an  em- 
ployee at  the  Calgary  plant  developed  the  special  extrud- 
ing equipment  that  gave  us  the  Panda  Bear  imprint  and  a 
delicious  combination  of  flavors.  Next  will  be  a  special 
Christmas  product  and  Tiger  Treat! 
Last  spring  Alpha  hired  their  own  home  economist  to 
answer  consumer  questions  and  concerns  about  milk 
and  milk  products.  The  Alpha  home  economist  also 
coordinates  dairy  prcxiuct  promotions.  Contact  Natalie 
Schnell  at  Alpha's  head  office,  care  of  P.O.  Bag  550,  Red 
Deer  T4N  5G4. 
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BETWEEN-US 

JANICE  McGregor 

LACOMBE 

AN  ANSWER  IS  JUST  A  PHONE  CALL  AWAY 

In  a  given  day  every  home  economist  answ'ers  numerous 
questions  on  everv^  possible  subject.  Questions  such  as 
"do  you  serve  cupcakes  with  the  papers  on  or  ofif?"  and 
"is  it  all  right  to  serve  sandwiches  made  with  homemade 
bread  at  a  funeral?"  may  make  you  smile,  but  the  people 
who  asked  them  were  very  serious. 

Fortunately  mqst  home  economists  are  blessed  with 
good  sense  plus  we  have  resource  books  to  refer  to  for 
answers.  Often  people  call  in  a  panic,  hoping  we  can  tell 
them  how  to  remove  serious  stains  or  whether  their 
home  canned  food  is  safe  to  eat.  Many  times  it  is  not 
possible  to  guarantee  a  method  so  you'll  hear  us  offer  a 
number  of  altematives  and  the  words  "you  could  try  .  . 
Picking  up  our  spot  and  stain  removal  guides  and  food 
preservation  publications  may  help  you  prevent  many 
problems  from  occurring.  Learning  the  correct 
techniques  is  both  a  time  and  money  saver. 

The  next  time  you  have  a  consumer  concern,  remember, 
we're  only  a  phone  call  away.  If  we  don't  have  the  an- 
s^'er  right  away  we'll  do  the  research  and  get  back  to 
you.  By  the  way,  how  would  you  answer  the  two  ques- 
tions? 


VIDEO  LIBRARY  EXPANSION 

Lacombe  and  Sedgewick  districts  were  involved  in  a  pi- 
lot video  lending  library  project.  Each  office  had  over  50 
videos  on  a  wide  range  of  topics.  A  recent  evaluation  in- 
dicated that  farmers  and  groups  who  used  the  videos 
were  very  positive.  Almost  100%  of  those  contacted  felt 
the  videos  were  effective  learning  tools  and  80%  said 
they  leamed  some  new  information  from  watching  the 
material. 

Because  of  its  success,  the  number  of  offices  participat- 
ing has  been  increased.  Besides  Lacombe  and  Sedge 
wick,  clients  can  now  borrow  videos  from  Coronation, 
Camrose,  Wetaskiwin  and  Stettler. 

The  videos  are  great  for  4-H  clubs,  producer  meetings. 
Green  Certificate  trainees  and  personal  viewing.  Why  not 
stop  by  and  check  it  out? 


DEVELOPING  A  HOME  BASED 
BUSINESS 

Many  farm  families  are  looking  for  ways  to  supplement 
family  income.  Developing  a  home  based  basiness  can 
be  fun  and  profitable.  Many  farmer's  market  regulars 
have  already  discovered  what  products  and  services  are 
needed  in  their  communities  and  have  turned  it  into  a 
business.  Do  you  have  what  it  takes? 

Home  economists  are  prepared  to  offer  seminars  aimed 
at  helping  people  discover  if  they  have  the  right  attitude 
and  skills  to  develop  a  product  or  service  to  sell.  Contact 
your  local  agriculture  office  for  details. 

New  publications  such  as  Sewing  for  Profit,  Pricing  for 
Profit  When  Sewing,  and  Cooking  for  Profit  may  provide 
you  with  background  information  on  these  topics  and 
are  available  from  our  offices  as  well. 

MANAGING  AGRICULTURAL 
TECHNOLOGY  FOR  PROFIT 

MARCH  5  -  8,  1989  The  Lodge  at  Kananaskis 

Every  year  over  350  farmers  attend  this  intensive  farm 
management  conference.  "Looking  in  the  Future"  is  this 
year's  theme  and  organizers  hope  participants  will  im- 
prove their  skills  and  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
skills  needed  in  the  future.  Topics  include  motivation, 
weather  forecasting,  plant  bio-technology,  machinery  in- 
novations and  more.  It's  a  great  opportunity  to  ner^\'ork 
with  other  farm  families  in  an  educational  setting.  De 
tails  and  applications  forms  are  available  at  district  agri- 
culture offices. 
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FARM  FAMILY  FILE 


FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 
IN  CASE  OF  AN  EMERGENCY 

KAY  DEAN 
STETTLER 

Family  Resource  Specialists  with  Alberta  Agriculture  re 
late  this  little  anecdote. 

EMMA'S  DISTRESS 

Everyone  knows  that  women  outlive  men  by  about  six 
years,  but  Emma  didn't  think  about  that  until  Frank  died. 
He  had  always  taken  such  good  care  of  her,  and  their 
farm  business,  so  she  knew  little  of  her  new  situation. 
Their  lawyer  produced  a  copy  of  the  will  and  managed 
to  locate  insurance  policies  and  bank  accounts.  This 
helped  Emma  through  the  initial  crisis,  but  left  her  feel- 
ing bewildered,  lost  and  unable  to  care  for  herself  It 
seemed  that  every  day  she  was  asked  a  question,  and 
didn't  know  the  answer.  The  bank  manager  called  to  tell 
her  that  the  term  deposits  were  maturing  at  the  end  of 
the  month  and  what  did  she  want  to  do  about  it.  The  in 
surance  agent  asked  if  she  wanted  to  receive  death  be- 
nefits in  a  lump  sum  or  in  monthly  payments.  All  these 
people  seemed  to  think  she  should  know  what  they 
were  talking  about! 

Many  of  us,  like  Emma,  don't  take  the  time  to  get  our  fi 
nancial  management  information  in  order  before  a  crisis 
occurs.  As  a  result,  on  top  of  the  emotional  stress  faced 
in  an  emergency,  there  are  the  financial  implications  to 
be  dealt  with.  How  do  we  prevent  this? 
How  do  we  even  begin  to  gather  the  information  and  or 
ganize  it?  Well,  I  suggest  starting  with  a  bright  red  file 
folder  titled  "In  Case  Of  An  Emergency^"  This  file  is  to 
tell  you  and  every  member  of  your  family  where  valua- 
ble information  is  located.  It  is  not  a  depository'  of  the 
information  itself.  Call  it  a  guide  sheet  to  coping  with  fi 
nancial  situations.  Include  the  following: 


CARDS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

If  you  lost  your  wallet  or  purse  do  \'ou  have  a  record  of 
all  the  numbers  of  credit  cards,  health  cards,  .s(XMal  insur 
ance  card  and  driver  s  license?  Include  these  numbers  in 
your  red  file  or  at  least  where  the  numbers  are  perma 
nently  recorded. 

CHILD  CARE 

If  you  and  your  husband  are  injured  in  an  accident,  who 
would  look  after  your  children?  Do  those  people  know 
about  your  wishes? 

INCOME  TAX 

If  the  tax  auditor  knocked  on  your  door,  do  you  know 
wtiere  all  those  past  returns  are  and  their  accompan\  ing 
papers? 

SAFETY  DEPOSIT  BOX 

Do  you  have  one?  Where  is  it  located?  XlChat  is  in  it?  Vitio 
has  the  keys  and  WHERE  are  the  keys? 

STOCKS,  BONDS,  INVESTMENTS 

YX)  you  have  a  record  of  e\'er>'  in\'e.stment  that  you  have, 
when  they  mature,  and  where  these  records  are  kept? 

LOANS 

\)Ctiat  loans  do  you,  your  famiK'.  and  >'our  farm  ha\'er' 
With  whom  or  with  which  bank?  >X'hen  are  kran  pay 
ments  due?  How  much  are  the  payments? 

OTHER  AGREEMENTS 

Is  your  family  involved  with  leases,  rental  situations,  ver 
bal  agreements  or  partnerships?  Are  these  wxinen  or  ver 
bal?  Note  these  in  the  red  file. 


INSURANCE 

You  probably  have  vehicle  and  house  insurance,  but 
what  company  is  it  with?  Do  you  have  life  insurance  pol- 
icies? Where  are  the  policies  kept? 

PROPERTY 

Who  owns  what?  Whose  names  are  on  land  titles?  How 
is  it  owned?  Joint  tenancy?  Tenants-in-common? 

This  list  of  questions  should  keep  you  busy  for  several 
days.  For  me,  dealing  with  each  topic  is  very  challenging 
and  I  often  feel  inadequate.  But  getting  the  information 
down  on  paper  is  a  good  first  step.  I  may  not  fully  un- 
derstand my  insurance  policy,  but  at  least  it's  not  lost  any- 
more! My  next  step  will  be  getting  it  updated.  Hopefully, 
you  too  will  start  a  brightly  colored  file  titled  "In  Case  Of 
An  Emergency". 

Let  everyone  in  the  family  know  that  this  file  exists  and 
where  it  is  kept.  Don't  hide  it!  Finally,  sit  down  as  a  fam- 
ily and  review  this  file  once  a  year.  You  may  think  of  sev- 
eral other  topics  which  need  to  be  noted  in  your  file. 

A  publication  that  will  help  to  get  you  going  is  "Inven- 
tory of  Family  and  Financial  Papers"  Ask  at  your  District 
Home  Economist's  office  for  Homedex  No.  1823-40-2. 


^ime  to  Plan 


GUEST  EDITOR 

WAYNE  JACKSON 
REGIONAL  CROP  SPECIALIST 
RED  DEER 

With  spring  just  around  the  corner,  farmers  are  starting 
to  think  about  planting  this  year's  crop  and  gardeners  are 
starting  to  make  plans  for  their  garden  plots.  What  varie- 
ties to  grow?  What  rotations  to  use?  How  to  fertilize  and 
control  weeds?  So  many  decisions  are  involved.  Once 
the  decisions  are  made  finding  retailers  to  sell  the 
needed  supplies  is  the  next  step.  About  now  most  of 
them  are  co-ordinating  their  advertising  to  attract  as 
much  business  as  possible. 

It  seems  to  me  that  over  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  advertising  to  promote  the  use  of  soil  con- 
ditions or  "enhancers";  products  that  add  "bugs"  to  the 
soil;  products  that  make  nutrients  more  available;  pro- 
ducts that  develop  root  growth  the  claims  go  on  and 
on.  The  fact  remains  that  all  crops  require  the  thirteen 
essential  elements  to  promote  growth.  Without  those 
elements  you  won't  get  a  crop  no  matter  what  you  add 
or  do. 

Some  soils  have  adequate  supplies  of  some,  or  all,  of 
these  elements  while  others  are  deficient.  Deficient  soils 
must  have  the  elements  missing  added  in  order  to  grow 
a  crop.  You  can  add  all  the  enhancers  you  want  but  if  the 
nutrients  are  not  there  they  must  be  added.  It  doesn't 
matter  if  it's  a  barley  crop,  alfalfa  stand  or  row  of  carrots, 
the  deficient  elements  must  be  added.  Whether  the  ele- 
ments are  added  in  the  form  of  rotted  manure  or  com- 
post, old  crop  residue,  inorganic  elements,  or  chemical 
fertilizers,  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  most  plants. 

One  also  needs  to  recognize  that  as  we  harvest  crops, 
elements  are  removed  from  the  soil.  If  these  elements 
are  not  replaced  for  future  crops,  the  productivity  of  the 
soil  will  decrease.  I  compare  it  to  a  bank  account.  No 
matter  how  big  your  bank  account  is,  if  you  continually 
take  out  more  than  you  put  back,  the  bank  account  will 
run  dry.  The  same  with  soil.  You  have  to  replace  the  ele- 
ments removed  in  previous  crops  or  your  soil  will  be- 
come depleted.  And  that  happens  regardless  of  what  soil 
conditioners  or  enhancers  you  use!  Soil  conditioners  or 
enhancers  are  not  a  substitute  for  a  good  fertility  pro- 
gram. 


the  Year  Ahead 


RURAL  ROOTS 

ATTITUDE  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 

RANDI  SANDBU 
WETASKIWIN 


"Attitude  Makes  A  Difference"  was  the  title  of  Linda 
Rasmuson's  winning  speech  in  the  1982  national  Jaycette 
public  speaking  competition.  But  it's  more  than  the  title 
of  a  speech;  it's  Linda's  way  of  living. 

Linda  and  Ralph  along  with  their  children,  Perr^'  and 
Heather,  live  at  Gwynne  Vista  Farms  in  the  Wetaskiwin 
district.  Linda  and  Ralph  met  at  University  in  Bozeman, 
Montana  and  after  graduating  came  back  to  Albena  in 
1972  to  join  Ralph's  two  brothers  in  their  farming  opera- 
tion. Ralph  now  has  an  agricultural  consulting  firm  in 
Wetaskiwin  called  A  G  C  O.  Linda  works  pan  time  tutor 
ing  students  in  math  and  language  at  Clear  Vista  school. 

Linda's  love  is  sewing  and  over  the  years  she  has  in 
spired  many  of  the  participants  in  her  sewing  courses. 
Linda  teaches  classes  ranging  from  parkas  to  quilted 
gifts.  In  her  most  popular  class  participants  sew  a  quilt  in 
two  days.  Linda  keeps  up  to  date  by  attending  courses 
like  the  serger  workshop  offered  by  Olds  College.  She's 
quick  to  pass  on  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  offering 
new  classes  to  the  community'. 

Linda's  taxi  service  caters  to  her  children's  interests  and 
busy  lifest\ie.  Both  Perry  and  Heather  belong  to  the 
Pipestone  Lighthorse  4-H  club,  both  take  figure  skating 
lessons  and  Perry  is  an  a\'id  h(Kke\'  player.  As  a  parent  of 
4-H  members,  Linda  had  the  opponunit\'  to  help  plan 
the  annual  4-H  Leaders'  Conference  held  in  Red  Deer  in 
januarx'.  As  an  organizer  Linda  was  challenged  to  make  it 
the  best  conference  ever. 

Like  many  rural  women,  Unda  is  also  in\oK'ed  in  com 
munity  activities.  She  organizes  the  county  fund  raising 
campaign  for  the  Cancer  Society'.  This  involves  recruiting 
twenty-  \'olunteers  as  team  captains.  Unda  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  motivating  them  to  recruit  their  own  teams  to 
carry  out  successful  campaigns.  She's  al.so  the  treasurer 
for  the  Wetaskiwin  Allied  Ans  and  Crafts  Association.  Be- 
cause she  teaches  courses  through  this  group  she  feels  it 
is  imponant  to  be  involved  in  the  administration.  As  an 
in.structor  .she  would  like  to  have  a  \  ()ice  in  how  courses 
are  run. 


Linda's  farm  chores  include  helping  l4  year  old  Ferrv- 
^^^th  his  23  ewes,  one  ram  and  their  offspring  it  all 
staned  when  .se\'en  year  old  l\Try  asked  Santa  for  a 
sheep  ft)r  Christmas.  Santa  was  generous  and  brought 
two  ewes  ready  to  lamb! 

Linda's  hobbies  include  phtnography  and  cross  .stitch. 
She  creates  items  for  a  friend  s  Chri.stmas  craft  .sale.  As 
each  member  of  the  family  has  their  own  horse,  pleasure 
riding  is  a  family  aai\ity. 

As  for  her  philo.sophy  of  li\ing,  IjncUi  .says,  Tm  thankful 
for  what  I  have"  It's  with  this  attitude  that  she  is  able  to 
give  so  much  of  herself 

Unda  began  public  .speaking  as  a  -4  H  club  member.  Re- 
cently she  recei\  ed  popular  re\  iews  as  a  guest  sjx-aker  at 
the  Peace  River  farm  women's  conference.  She  will  also 
be  speaking  at  Albena  Women's  Week  at  Olds  this  sum 
mer.  Her  topic  is  "Stand  Up  For  Yourself  She'll  share 
how  she  meets  the  demands  of  work  and  family  and 
keeps  on  smiling! 


FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 

THE  BEST  OF  ALBERTA  BEANS 

MARIAN  WILLIAMS 
CAMROSE 


Dried  beans,  peas  and  lentils  have  been  used  by  man- 
kind since  prehistoric  time.  They  are  now  starting  to  gain 
popularity  in  Alberta. 

The  five  most  common  variieties  of  beans  grown  in 
Alberta  are  the  great  northern,  navy,  pink,  pinto  and  red 
Mexican. 

Great  Northern  Beans  are  large,  oval-shaped,  white 
beans  with  a  delicate  flavor.  They  are  especially  good  for 
salads  and  can  also  be  used  for  baking. 

Navy  Beans  or  pea  beans  are  small,  quite  round  and 
white.  They  hold  their  shape  well  when  cooked  and  are 
the  beans  traditionally  used  for  baked  beans. 

Pink  Beans  are  plain  pink  and  oval-shaped,  they  are  very 
mild  with  a  delicate  flavour  and  can  be  substituted  for 
other  beans. 

Pinto  Beans  are  pink-beige  and  mottled  with  brown. 
When  cooking  they  lose  their  markings  and  turn  pink. 
They  are  used  extensively  in  Mexican  cooking. 

Red  Mexican  Beans  are  small,  oval-shaped  and  red. 
They  have  a  robust  flavour  and  retain  their  dark  red  col- 
our when  cooked  and  may  be  substituted  for  red  kidney 
beans.  They  are  especially  good  in  chili,  minestrone  or 
mixed  bean  salads. 

BEANS  ARE  NUTRITIOUS 

They  contain  protein.  Vegetable  proteins  are  incomplete 
proteins  because  they  do  not  contain  all  the  essential 
amino  acids  needed  for  body  growth  and  maintenance. 
The  easiest  way  to  make  incomplete  proteins  complete 
is  to  serve  them  with  complete  proteins  such  as  meat, 
fish,  poultry,  eggs  and  milk.  Another  method  is  to  com- 
bine two  incomplete  proteins  so  that  together  they  pro- 
vide all  the  essential  amino  acids.  For  example,  the  pro- 
tein in  beans  can  be  complimented  with  proteins  in 
grains.  Combinations  include  beans  with  rice,  corn  or 
'wdieat.  There  is  good  reason  for  serving  whole  wheat 
bread  with  baked  beans,  rice  with  chili  or  refried  beans 
in  com  flour  taco  shells. 

Beans  also  provide  other  valuable  nutrients  including  B 
vitamins,  calcium  and  iron.  The  iron  in  beans  is  poorly 
absorbed  unless  they  are  eaten  with  meat  or  foods  con- 
taining Vitamin  C,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables.  Beans 
are  also  an  excellent  source  of  fibre  and  are  low  in  fat. 


SOAKING  BEANS 

The  purpose  of  soaking  beans  is  to  begin  the  rehydra- 
tion before  cooking  and  to  shorten  the  cooking  time. 
There  are  two  methods  for  soaking  beans. 

1.  Quick  Soak  Method 

This  method  is  preferred  because  the  beans  rehydrate  in 
approximately  one  hour  and  there  is  no  chance  of  them 
souring. 

For  each  cup  of  beans  add  3  cups  of  water.  Slowly  bring 
to  a  boil  and  boil  gently  for  two  minutes.  Remove  from 
heat,  cover  and  let  stand  1  hour.  Discard  soaking  water 
and  cook  beans  according  to  the  recipe. 

2.  Overnight  Method 

For  each  cup  of  beans  add  3  cups  of  water.  Let  stand 
overnight  or  12  hours.  Discard  soaking  water  and  cook 
according  to  recipe. 

TO  PREVENT  FLATULENCE 

The  Food  Advisory^  Division,  Agriculture  Canada  recom- 
mends that  soaking  water  be  discarded  and  fresh  water 
used  to  cook  dried  beans.  This  method  rids  the  beans  of 
two  sugars,  raffmose  and  stachyose,  that  cause  flatulence. 

If  you  find  flatulence  is  a  problem,  prepare  the  beans  as 
follows.  Boil  the  beans  for  3  minutes  and  allow  the 
beans  to  soak  in  the  boiled  water  at  room  temperature 
for  at  least  4  hours.  Pour  off  the  soaking  water  and  add 
fresh  water.  There  may  be  a  slight  nutrient  loss,  but  you 
may  feel  the  flatulence  risk  overrides  that  consideration. 

For  more  information  on  Alberta  peas,  beans  and  lentils 
contact  your  District  Home  Economist  and  ask  for  the 
publication  THE  PERFECT  PULSES. 

This  recipe  for  Fresh  Apple  Bean  Cake  was  very  popular 
at  a  recent  Savor  Alberta  Flavor  program  in  Camrose. 


FRESH  APPLE  BEAN  CAKE 


2  cups  cooked  beans 

500 

mL 

V4  cup  bean  liquid  or  apple  juice 

75 

mL 

3/4  cup  vegetable  oil 

200 

mL 

3/4  cup  granulated  sugar 

200 

mL 

3/4  cup  brown  sugar 

200 

mL 

2  eggs 

1  tsp  vanilla 

5 

mL 

IV2  cups  whole  wheat  flour 

375 

mL 

2  tsp  baking  powder 

10 

mL 

V2  tsp  salt 

2 

mL 

1  tsp  cinnamon 

5 

mL 

V2  tsp  cloves 

2 

mL 

2  cups  finely  chopped  apple 

500 

mL 

(unpeeled) 

Place  cooked  beans  and  bean  liquid  or  apple  juice  in 
blender  or  food  processor  and  puree  until  smooth.  In 
large  mixing  bowl  beat  oil  with  sugars  until  dissolved. 
Add  eggs,  beat  well.  Add  bean  puree  and  vanilla  and  mix 
well.  Combine  dry  ingredients  and  add  to  bean  mixture, 
blend  well.  Add  apples  and  stir.  Pour  batter  into  greased 
12"  X  8"  (3L)  pan  and  bake  at  350° F  (180°C)  for  35-45 
minutes. 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  ALBERTA  FOOD 
PRODUCTS 

KERRY  SCHWING 
CORONATION 

Let's  face  it,  most  of  the  time  we  are  very  health  consci- 
ous. Our  meals  are  balanced  and  we  use  Alberta  food 
products.  We  are  a  walking,  talking,  eating  home 
economist's  dream.  Every  once  and  a  while  though  we 
let  it  rip.  Our  need  for  a  decadent  snack  overtakes  us.  At 
times  like  these  carrot  sticks  just  won't  do!  So  what  do 
we  reach  for?  An  Alberta  snack  of  course! 

Some  of  you  are  like  me,  and  enjoy  nuts  and  seeds.  Next 
time  you  are  scouting  the  grocery  alley  look  for 
ALBERTA  SUNFLOWER  seeds.  Sunflower  seeds  are  great 
for  snacking  alone,  as  an  ingredient  in  muffms  or  as 
toppings  on  salads  or  vegetable  dishes. 

I'm  just  wild  about  chocolate  and  chocolate  is  wild 
about  me.  I  can  hear  chocolate  calling  out  my  name  ev- 
erytime  I  see  a  tray  of  fudge,  truffles  or  a  mug  of  choco- 
late milk  for  that  matter.  Alberta  companies  produce  sev- 
eral different  types  of  chocolates  and  candies.  You  can 
buy  brittles,  fudge,  suckers,  taffy,  coal  candy  and  truffles. 

Snacking  and  watching  t.v.  go  together  like  chips  and 
dip.  Wouldn't  you  know  it  HOSTESS  and  OID  DUTCH 
produce  all  sons  of  flavor  sensations  and  YES  they  are 
made  here  in  Alberta. 

Probably  the  hottest  munchies  around  are  the  Mexican 
chips.  These  chips  are  really  hot  (pun  intended)  when 
eaten  with  salsa  and  guacamole  dip.  A  variety^  of  Alberta 
food  producers  make  the  Mexican  snacks,  tortilla  chips 
and  corn  chips.  These  chips  are  great  for  dipping  and  are 
scrumptious  when  served  with  melted  Alberta  cheese  on 
top. 

For  tonight's  snack  tie  together  Alberta  beans  (check  out 
Marian  Williams'  article)  and  some  Mexican  chips. 


HOT  BEAN  DIP 

1  cup  Mexican  Refried  Beans  250  mL 
V2  cup  sour  cream  125  mL 

2  tbsp  chili  sauce  25  mL 
V4  tsp  Tabasco  sauce  1  mL 

Blend  together  all  ingredients  until  smcKrth  Ser\e  with 
tortilla  chips,  corn  chips  or  crackers.  Makes  about  IVi 
cups  (375  mL). 

MEXICAN  REFRIED  BEANS 

2  cups  ccx)ked  I^nto  Beans  500  mL 
Vi  cup  bacon  drippings  or  lard  50  mL 
V2  cup  grated  cheddar  cheese    125  mL 

Heat  fat  in  heavy  skillet.  Add  cooked  and  drained  beans 
and  fry  over  medium  heat.  Mash  bt^ans  with  a  potato 
masher  u-hile  they  are  cooking  and  frs-  until  all  the  fat  is 
absorbed  and  beans  begin  to  dr\'  around  the  edges. 
When  cooked,  the  inside  uill  be  moist  and  the  bonom 
slightly  crusty.  Refried  beans  are  not  meant  to  t)e  smooth 
like  a  puree.  Top  with  grated  cheese  and  continue  to 
cook  until  cheese  melts.  To  serve  garnish  ^ith  minced 
onion  and  a  dollop  of  dair\'  sour  cream  if  desired.  Yield: 
4  servings. 


GUEST  EDITOR 

BEEF  HERD  MANAGEMENT 

DALE  ZOBELL 
Regional  Beef  ^ecialist 
Red  Deer 

The  purpose  of  the  farm  enterprise  is  to  provide  for  the 
basic  needs  of  a  farm  family  and  to  generate  enough  in- 
come to  remain  viable.  For  a  farm  with  a  cow/calf  herd 
this  can  be  difficult  and  financial  difficulty  is  often  over- 
looked in  favor  of  the  quality  of  life  which  comes  from 
rearing  of  animals.  In  the  past  almost  every  farm  had  a 
small  herd  of  cows  then  farmers  specialized  and  the 
number  of  farms  with  beef  cows  dwindled.  Today  beef 
cow  numbers  in  Canada  seem  to  be  on  the  rise  again 
due  to  a  number  of  reasons.  One  of  these  may  be  the 
strong  weaned  calf  and  feeder  calf  markets. 

To  gain  more  insight  and  information  in  the  manage- 
ment and  production  practices  of  central  Alberta  beef 
producers,  Alberta  Agriculture  sent  out  a  Beef  Survey  in 
the  winter  of  1988.  Information  was  collected  and  com- 
piled on  2713  cow/calf  herds  representing  188,373  or 
60.4  per  cent  of  the  beef  cows  in  the  north  central  re- 
gion of  Albena.  It  was  hoped  this  information  would  aid 
producers  in  identifying  opportunities  for  increasing 
profit  in  individual  herds  and  setting  attainable  produc- 
tion goals.  Secondary  to  this  was  to  help  develop  pro- 
ducer directed  extension  programs. 

From  the  survey  the  following  general  information  was 
obtained: 

-  production  efficiency  was  approximately  thirty-five 
pounds  of  calf  weaned  per  one  hundred  pounds  of 
cow  exposed  to  breeding 

-  average  fall  open  cow  cull  rate  was  2.6  per  cent 

-  length  of  calving  season  was  108  days 

-  sevenry-seven  per  cent  of  calves  were  born  by  the  sixth 
week  of  calving 

-  calf  death  loss  was  6.1  per  cent  -weaning  age  was  227 
days 

-  weaning  weight  was  557  pounds 

-  two-hundred  day  adjusted  weaning  weight  was  521 
pounds. 

From  this  survey  information  and  other  data  that  has 
been  obtained  from  producers  we  feel  there  are  four  key 
management  indicators  that  need  to  be  addressed: 

G  -  grouth  of  calves 

O  -  open  cows 

L  -  length  of  calving  season 

D  -  calf  death  loss. 

As  you  can  see  it  spells  out  the  word  G-O-L-D  which 
makes  it  easy  to  remember. 


It  is  not  difficult  with  a  basic  set  of  records  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  these  four  indicators,  however  there  is  a 
suggested  minimums  for  each  of  these.  The  indicators 
can  vary  depending  on  environment,  breed,  economics 
and  so  on.  So  one  hard  ;and  fast  rule  does  not  apply  to 
everyone. 

Some  basic  records  you  might  wish  to  keep  are: 

1.  day  the  bulls  went  out  and  day  brought  home 

2.  number  of  open  cows  in  the  fall 

3.  average  weaning  weight 

4.  day  when  first  calf  was  born,  weekly  or  daily  calving 
record  and  when  the  last  calf  was  born 

5.  calf  health  record  (sickness,  death,  when  and  why.) 

Many  producers  have  become  quite  elaborate  in  their  re- 
cordkeeping and  seem  to  have  a  record  on  almost  every- 
thing. This  can  provide  useful  information  provided  the 
information  is  used.  To  begin  with  keep  it  basic  and 
useable.  The  main  purpose  is  to  have  production  indica- 
tors available  to  assist  you  in  making  management  deci- 
sions that  are  financially  sound. 

From  the  survey  we  found  that  some  management  prac- 
tices were  very  low.  For  example,  proportion  of  herds 
pregnancy  checking,  condition  scoring,  evaluating  bulls 
for  reproductive  soundness,  feed  testing  and  feeding  re- 
placements separately  were  29%,  7%,  16%  and  56%  res- 
pectively. We  feel  each  of  these  points  has  merit  and 
should  not  be  neglected  or  overlooked.  Production  effi- 
ciency and  good  management  is  achieved  by  knowing 
which  production  indicators  are  important  and  prioriz- 
ing  them.  Ultimately  decisions  are  based  on  economics 
that  will  improve  net  returns.  The  indicators  mentioned 
here  can  do  this  for  you. 

If  you  are  interested  in  more  information  on  the  survey 
results  or  would  like  a  herd  evaluation  contact  your 
nearest  district  office  of  Alberta  Agriculture.  We  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  or  any  other 
agriculture  related  topic  with  you. 


HOME  WORKS 

EXTEND  THE  WARRANTY  OR  NOT? 

DEB  VASSELIN 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

Today  many  companies  offer  extended  warranties  on 
major  items  purchased.  Whether  you  bu\'  a  refrigerator, 
microwave,  stereo  or  camera,  you  will  usually  be  given 
the  option  to  purchase  a  service  contract.  If  you  resist 
the  pitch  for  a  service  contract  upon  purchasing  the 
product,  you  will  probably  be  contacted  by  a  service 
contract  company  before  the  manufacturer's  warranty 
expires  to  reconsider.  Yes,  extended  warranty  service 
contraa  sales  are  big  business.  Fourteen  per  cent  of 
appliance  buyers  say  yes  and  spend  over  one  billion  dol 
lars  to  guarantee  against  product  breakdown.  Is  it  really 
worthwhile  to  insure  appliances  which  are  relatively  reli- 
able and  long  lasting? 

An  extended  warranty  is  a  repair  program  that  comes 
into  effect  once  the  manufacturer's  warranty  expires.  It 
covers  the  cost  of  most  repairs  and  may  provide  for  the 
replacement  of  machines  with  chronic  problems.  Terms 
of  contracts  vary^  widely  and  there  is  often  a  deductible 
charged.  Some  contracts  even  insist  on  a  regular  servic 
ing  procedure  to  keep  the  agreement  valid.  Service  con 
tract  premiums  vary  depending  on  what  is  covered  and 
for  how  long. 

Before  deciding  whether  to  purchase  the  extended 
warranty,  consider  the  manufacturer's  warranty  first. 
Warranties  on  major  appliances  vary  little  from  one 
manufacturer  to  another.  Repairs  are  generally  covered 
for  one  year  after  purchase.  Most  problems  caused  by 
manufacturers  defects  show  up  in  the  first  year.  Be  cau- 
tious of  ninety  day  warranties,  since  most  specialists 
agree  that  this  period  is  not  usually  long  enough  for  all 
problems  and  defects  to  show  up. 

Reliability  of  the  item  is  what  the  decision  to  buy  or  not 
to  buy  hinges  upon.  If  you  decide  to  buy  the  extended 
warranty,  you  are  betting  the  machine  will  break  down. 
If  you  decide  not  to  buy  the  extended  warranty,  you  are 
betting  it  won't  quit,  that  it  is  reliable. 

Just  how  reliable  are  appliances?  Big  profit  margins  on 
extended  warranties  seem  to  suggest  that  new  appli- 
ances don't  break  down  all  that  often.  Most  manufactur- 
ers won't  say  for  fear  of  jeopardizing  their  image,  yet 
service  companies  report  that  generally  breakdowns  are 
rare  before  the  first  year  of  use.  Statistics  show  that  of  the 
fort\'-five  million  'VCR's  sold  in  the  United  States,  only 
seven  per  cent  needed  servicing  in  the  first  year  and  for- 
rv'-three  per  cent  needed  repairs  averaging  ninety-five 
dollars  within  five  years  of  purchase.  So  even  after  five 
years  the  odds  of  your  VCR  breaking  down  are  less  than 
fifty  per  cent.  You  can  also  glean  some  information  on 
reliability  fi-om  looking  at  product  life  expectancy'  tables. 

Color  televisions  and  'VCR's  -  eight  years 
Stereo  systems,  microwaves  -  eleven  years 
Dishwashers/washers/hot  water  heaters/dryers  -  11  to 
ft)urteen  years 


Freezers/reftigeraicjrs/  ranges    fifteen  to  eighteen  \ears 

These  records  show  that  most  products  last  far  longer 
than  most  service  contracts  are  in  effect. 

Remember,  life  expectancy  of  an  appliance  dqx^nds  lar 
gely  on  the  kind  and  frequency  of  use  it  receives.  If  yc^u 
have  a  big  famih  and  you  are  constantly  doing  laundry, 
you  might  wear  your  washer  out  faster  than  average  Be 
c^areful,  service  contracts  do  not  apply  to  prtxJucis  that 
have  been  misused. 

The  decision  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  is  up  to  you.  Most 
people  do  not  buy  an  extended  \\~arranry  to  save  money 
but  instead  to  save  worr\'  and  effort.  Many  sun'e>'  studies 
on  extended  warranties  conclude  that  consumers  have 
no  reason  to  purchase  an  extended  warrant\'  if  the\': 

-  put  aside  a  certain  sum  of  mone>'  to  cover  potential 
appliance  repairs; 

-  ensure  adequate  regular  maintenance; 

-  immediately  investigate  the  problem  if  a  machine 
stops  or  malftinctions; 

-  find  a  competent  and  reliable  repair  service 

If  you  are  still  tempted  to  buy  a  service  contract,  be  sure 
to  read  the  fine  print  and  use  the  following  criteria  to 
help  judge  its  N'alue. 

*  Be  certain  you  understand  what  is  covered,  and  as 
sume  that  what  is  not  listed  is  not  covered.  For  exam- 
ple, some  service  contracts  cover  only  cenain  pans  or 
specific  repairs  or  a  certain  number  of  repairs. 

*  Compare  what  is  covered  under  the  terms  of  the  ser 
vice  contract  with  vstiat  the  regular  man u fact urer  s  u-ar 
ranty  covers  to  determine  whether  the  extra  cost  is 
worth  it. 

*  Find  out  where  you  can  get  service  under  the  .service 
contract;    whether    from    the    dealer    where  you 
purchased  the  appliance  or  somewhere  else.  \X1iat  if 
you  move  from  the  area?  C>an  the  warranty  be  trans 
ferred  to  another  repair  facility? 

*  Find  out  whether  there  are  other  cc^sts  connected  v\ith 
the  contract,  such  as  mandates  maintenance  visits. 
You  may  also  have  the  option  of  home  repair  \-ersus 
canying  the  appliance  to  the  repair  facility-. 

*  Can  you  purchase  a  contract  letter,  after  the  initial  v.^r 
ranty  expires?  That  may  give  you  time  to  determine 
whether  you've  got  a  product  prone  to  breakdcwn  on 
your  hands. 

*  Will  the  company  backing  the  warrant)  be  there  vstien 
you  need  them?  Ask  who  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
tract, the  dealer  or  the  company  writing  the  contraa. 
How  reputable  is  each?  Service-contraci  companies 
have  gone  bankaipt,  as  have  dealers,  sometimes  leav- 
ing holders  of  broken  merchandise  with  worthless  ser- 
vice contracts.  Ask  whether  the  .serv  ice  contract  is  cov- 
ered by  insurance  and  by  which  company.  Is  that 
company  reputable? 

Above  all,  keep  in  mind  that  extended  vv'arranties/service 
contraas  are  basically  insurance  policies  where  the 
dealer  usually  wins! 


BETWEEN  US 

COUNT  YOURSELF  IN 

LINDA  KORSCH 
RED  DEER 

The  very  nature  of  farming  makes  it  a  cliallenge  to  even 
consider  family  savings  for  fear  of  stressing  the  farm 
budget.  Most  people  agree  that  personal  and  family 
goals  are  as  important  as  striving  for  a  successful  farm 
business  operation.  If  you  want  to  enjoy  some  family  re- 
wards along  the  way  you  need  to  develop  a  plan.  The 
decision  to  save  and  how  to  save  is  an  important  part  of 
your  family  and  personal  financial  planning.  It  will  in- 
fluence your  farm  business,  present  standard  of  living, 
fijture  and  retirement. 

Perhaps  it's  time  for  you  to  start  taking  steps  toward  fi- 
nancial security  by  developing  a  savings  plan  that  lets 
you  count  yourself  in. 

If  you'd  like  a  little  assistance  in  doing  this,  you  can  al- 
ways call  on  your  District  Home  Economist.  Our  Family 
Resource  Management  Specialists  have  recently  devel- 
oped a  new  resource  to  help  you  out.  Contact  your  local 
district  agriculture  office  for  a  copy  of  the  brochure  titled 
"Count  Yourself  In  -  Ten  Steps  to  Saving  Money" 

PROTECT  YOURSELF 

How  safe  is  your  farm?  You  are  probably  aware  that: 

-  a  deep  water  dugout 

-  a  child  teasing  a  bull 

-  an  open  grain  bin 

-  children  playing  around  an  auger 

-  flying  a  kite  around  power  lines 

-  a  child  climbing  a  ladder 

-  an  extra  rider  on  the  tractor 

-  children  playing  behind  a  truck 

-  a  fuel  tank  too  close  to  a  building,  and 

-  an  unlocked  chemical  shed  are  dangerous  situations 
on  a  farm.  But,  more  importantly,  do  your  children  know 
of  these  potential  dangers?  Making  sure  children  under- 
stand the  basic  principles  of  farm  safety  helps  make 
farming  better  and  safer. 

For  the  teenagers  and  adults  in  the  family,  your  district 
agriculture  office  has  copies  of  two  excellent  publica- 
tions on  farm  safety.  The  next  time  you're  in  the  office, 
pick  up  copies  of  "A  Manager's  Guide  to  Farm  Safety" 
and  "  Traffic  Laws  for  Farm  Vehicles  and  Implements" 
Be  commited  to  making  safety  shine  on  your  farm. 


YOU  ARE  IMPORTANT 

Once  again,  the  busiest  months  of  our  educational  pro- 
gramming season  have  passed  and  we're  already  trying 
to  think  up  more  ideas  for  winter  1989-90.  Do  you  have 
any  suggestions? 

As  you  are  aware,  we're  offering  many  courses  on  farm 
and  family  financial  management.  So,  we're  particularly 
interested  in  your  needs  in  these  areas. 

Please  contact  one  of  us  in  the  next  month  or  two  to 
share  your  opinions  about  courses  we've  offered.  Please 
also  tell  us  what  courses  you'd  like  to  take  in  the  next 
winter  season.  If  you'd  rather  not  phone,  please  just  pop 
an  anonymous  note  in  the  mail. 

You  are  important  to  us  and  we  look  foward  to  hearing 
from  you. 


Your  District  Home  Economists 


Marian  Williams  -  Camrose 

Kerry  Schwing  -  Coronation 

Karen  Goad  -  Innisfail 

Janice  McGregor  -  Lacombe 

Holly  Pidzarko  -  Ponoka 

Linda  Korsch  -  Red  Deer 

Vivian  Nowosad  -  Rimbey 

Deb  Vasselin  -  Rocky  Mountain  House 

Ellen  Frombach  -  Sedgewick 

Kay  Dean  -  Stettler 

Loena  Staples  -  Wetaskiwin 
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FARM  FAMILY  FILE 


FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

ELLEN  FROMBACH 
SEDGEWICK 

A  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS  STARTS  WITH  ITS 
MEMBERS 

A  cohesive  farm  family  team  contributes  to  a  strong 
farm  business.  In  a  past  workshop,  called  Building  for 
Success,  David  Irvine,  a  consultant  from  Lethbridge. 
shared  the  following  information  on  effective  teams. 

There  are  four  primary  dimensions  that  contribute  to 
team  effectiveness: 

1)  TRUST  AND  ACCEPTANCE  (cohesiveness)  -  To 
evaluate  your  team's  trust  and  acceptance  level,  ask 
everyone  the  question,  "How  does  it  feel  to  work  here? 
Is  there  a  level  of  trust  between  members?  Is  everyone 
being  allowed  to  contribute  in  the  making  of  decisions? 
Are  people  accepted  for  their  individual  differences?  Are 
people  allowed  to  express  their  feelings  and  are  those 
feelings  accepted? 

2)  COMMUNICATION  (how  workers  relate  to  each  other 
and  how  they  work  together)  -  A  team  with  strong 
communication  skills  can  be  honest  with  each  other. 
They  have  the  ability  to  handle  conflict  in  a  constructive 
manner.  Members'  ideas  are  recognized  and  there  is  a 
balance  between  meeting  the  needs  of  the  group  as  well 
as  meeting  the  needs  of  the  members.  It's  important  to 
remember  that  no  team  member  is  responsible  for 
solving  all  the  problems.  Each  member  has  to  be 
responsible  for  solving  their  own  problems. 

3)  GOALS  (clarity  of  team  objectives)  -  An  effective  team 
shares  input  in  developing  the  farm  goals  and  objectives. 
Team  members  must  then  be  clearly  informed  of  their 
tasks  and  responsibilities  to  reach  those  goals  and 
objectives. 


4)  PRODUCTION  (achieving objectives  and  accomplishing 
tasks)  -  An  effective  production  team  meets  its  desired 
goals  through  production  planning.  This  planning 
includes  effective  decision  making  and  job  delegation. 
All  team  members  have  the  responsibility  to  carry 
through  with  the  work  and  get  the  job  done.  A  strong 
team  will  best  use  the  resources  of  its  members  by 
realizing  their  strong  points  and  giving  them  tasks 
related  to  their  strengths. 

Teamwork  is  not  just  something  that  happens,  it  must 
be  worked  at!  Check  your  local  community  for  courses 
that  will  relate  to  any  of  the  four  dimensions  of  team 
effectiveness.  There  are  also  two  books  that  I  have  found 
very  helpful: 

1)  COPING  WITH  DIFFICULT  PEOPLE  -  IN  BUSINESS 
AND  IN  LIFE  (Robert  M.  Bramson,  Ph.D.).  This  book 
points  out  how  to  resolve  conflict  by  assessing  various 
personality  types  and  suggesting  how  to  deal  with  them. 
It  will  also  provide  tips  on  how  you  can  become  a  better 
team  worker  by  knowing  your  own  personality  type. 

2)  OVERCOMING  INDECISIVENESS  -  THE  EIGHT 
STAGES  OF  DECISION  MAKING  (Theodore  Isaac 
Rubin,  M.D.).  Learn  about  the  17  blocks  to  active 
decision  making,  and  how  to  break  decision  deadlocks. 
Then  follow  with  the  eight  stages  of  effective  decision 
making  and  the  twenty  secrets  of  decision  success.  This 
book  certainly  provides  a  clear  insight  for  those  who 
have  a  difficult  time  making  decisions. 


RURAL  ROOTS 

JANICE  MCGREGOR 
LACOMBE 


Farming  is  a  great  way  of  life,  but  not  always 
profitable.  For  this  reason,  Jim  and  Faye  Grose  have 
become  entrepreneurs.  Using  business  sense  and 
marketable  ideas,  they  have  developed  a 
manufacturing  business  in  addition  to  their  farm  near 
Clive. 

Jim  &  Faye  began  farming  a  custom  operation  in  the 
foothills  near  Calgary.  They  furthered  their 
educational  backgrounds  in  social  work  and 
education  by  taking  many  Alberta  Agriculture  courses 
which  helped  them  adapt  to  a  rural  lifestyle.  After 
moving  to  their  present  location,  they  attended  Gear 
Up  Financially  in  Lacombe.  This  intensive  twelve  week 
course  helped  them  hone  their  business  and  farm 
management  skills.  Applying  the  enterprise  analysis 
and  goal-setting  techniques  they  learned  in  the 
course,  they  made  some  major  changes  on  their  farm. 
This  included  the  sale  of  their  cattle  herd. 

The  difficult  harvest  in  the  fall  of  1 986  precipitated  the 
idea  for  a  hydraulic  header  reverser  to  help  unplug 
combines.  Through  extensive  research  and 
development,  the  hydraulic  header  reverser  has  grown 
from  an  idea  to  a  marketable  product.  It  reduces  stress 
during  the  busy  season  and  promotes  safety  of 
operation.  Working  at  farm  shows  is  a  high  point  in 
the  marketing.  Jim  and  Faye  both  enjoy  meeting  and 
talking  with  farmers  from  all  over  the  prairies. 

Jim  and  Faye  have  two  sons.  Darren,  20  is  in 
university,  and  Cory,  18  has  just  completed  grade  12. 
Both  have  been  actively  involved  in  farming  and  the 
production  aspect  of  the  manufacturing  business. 
They  have  also  been  involved  in  4-H  and  other 
community  activities  which  have  been  an  integral  part 
of  their  lives. 

Presently,  Jim,  Faye  and  several  neighbors  are  active 
members  of  the  Clive  Mairketing  Club  which  meets 
bi-weekly  to  compare  notes  on  all  commodities  and 
market  influences.  They  have  found  this  to  be  a 
valuable  way  to  keep  abreast  of  the  current  farm 
scene.  The  information  helps  them  in  the 
formalization  of  their  goals. 

Since  moving  to  Clive,  Faye  has  become  involved  in 
volunteer  work  and  community  activities.  She  is  active 
in  the  Christian  Womens'  Club  and  is  currently 
chairman.  She  credits  this  organization  for 
"expanding  her  horizons"  and  enjoys  working  with 
other  rural  women  in  this  group.  Faye's  interests 
include  crocheting,  needlework  and  reading. 

As  a  sideline,  Faye  has  developed  a  small 
manufacturing  business.  Using  a  press  and  die  she 
punches  out  cultivator  clips  for  a  fertilizer  company 
on  a  seasonal  demand.  The  clips  are  designed  to  hold 
liquid  fertilizer  tubes  on  the  back  of  cultivator  shanks. 


Faye  has  always  taken  an  active  role  on  the  farm.  She 
keeps  the  books,  does  computer  analysis, 
correspondence,  orders  and  runs  for  parts.  She  can 
operate  a  swather  and  combine  efficiently  but  gets  the 
most  satisfaction  from  plowing  a  field. 

Faye  and  Jim  are  farm  operators  who  evaluate  and 
accept  risk.  A  life  long  commitment  to  learning  has 
provided  them  with  the  skills  to  maintain  a  viable  farm 
and  their  two  farm-based  businesses.  They  will 
continue  to  assess  their  goals  and  opportunities  as 
they  strive  for  success. 


RURAL  ROOTS 

LINDA  KORSCH  RODERICK 
RED  DEER 

I've  worked  with  several  dynamic  and  interesting 
people  while  covering  Lynn's  maternity  leave  in  Red 
Deer.  However,  there  is  one  woman  in  particular  who 
I've  crossed  paths  with  most  often  in  the  last  seven 
months.  Her  name  is  Judy  Herder.  The  more  I  got  to 
know  Judy,  the  more  I  learned  about  the  interesting 
jobs  she  has  had. 

Judy  Herder,  her  husband  Bob  and  son  Jim,  run  a 
cow/calf  operation  and  small  feedlot  just  south  east 
of  the  town  of  Sylvan  Lake.  Bob  and  Jim  do  most  of 
the  farm  work  now  and  have  done  so  since  they  moved 
to  their  present  home  13  years  ago. 

Judy  says  "my  family  still  always  comes  first".  When 
her  children  (daughter  Kim  is  now  married  and  lives 
off  the  farm)  were  small.  Judy  was  more  involved  with 
the  actual  running  of  the  farm.  While  her  support  for 
the  farm  and  the  men  in  her  life  is  obvious.  Judy  is 
also  involved  in  the  community. 


In  Sylvan  Lake  Judy's  involvement  with  Care  and 
Share  and  Welcome  Wagon  continues  after  seven 
years  of  service.  She  founded  the  Sylvan  Lake  food 
bank  which  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  have  now 
taken  over.  Six  years  ago  she  was  the  musical  director 
for  the  Innisfail  seniors  drop-in  centre.  In  1986  Judy 
received  the  citizen  of  the  year  award  for  Sylvan  Lake. 
For  two  and  a  half  years  now  she  has  been  producer 
and  host  for  the  Sylvan  Showcase  television  show. 

Judy's  career  has  been  interesting  and  varied  and  she 
shared  with  me  that  her  "real  love  has  always  been 
entertainment".  She  would  also  like  to  get  more 
involved  in  agriculture  issues.  These  feelings  are 
reflected  in  her  two  most  recent  positions.  Judy  was 
the  special  attractions  chairman  for  Westerner  Days 
this  year.  She  is  one  of  two  women  on  the  23  member 
board  of  directors  for  the  Westerner.  In  terms  of 
agriculture,  Judy  sat  on  the  Red  Deer  Agriculture 
Service  Board  Advisory  Committee  for  two  years.  This 
landed  her  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  spousal  and 
childrens'  tour  committee  for  the  Provincial 
Agricultural  Service  Board  tour  hosted  by  the  counties 
of  Red  Deer  and  Lacombe  in  July. 

When  looking  back  on  her  accomplishments  Judy 
muses  that  "..15  years  ago,  I  never  would  have 
believed  I  would  become  an  entertainer  and  public 
leader". 

One  of  the  best  things  that  has  happened  to  Judy  in 
the  last  five  years  is  the  birth  of  her  first  grandchild 
(Judy  is  pictured  with  grandson  Joel).  When  I  asked 
her  what's  next,  Judy  rephed  "who  knows.. I  haven't 
done  my  best  thing  yet.  Everything  you  do  always 
leads  to  something  good".  Now  that's  a  persistent  and 
positive  attitude! 


HOME  WORKS 

HOLLY  PIDZARKO 
PONOKA 

Color  is  the  magic  in  a  beautiful  room.  More  than  any 
other  element  in  design,  color  enhances  our 
environment.  Close  your  eyes  and  Imagine  a  bedroom 
the  color  of  a  ripe  peach.  A  delft  blue  and  sparkling 
white  kitchen.  An  earth-tone  study.  A  plum  living 
room.  Each  of  these  color  images  conveys  a  vivid 
message  about  the  room  and  may  tell  us  a  great  deal 
about  the  people  living  there. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  power  of  color  as  we 
decorate  with  it.  We  flip  through  catalogues  and 
magazines,  toy  with  paint  chips  for  days  on  end, 
squint,  choose  and  then  pray  that  the  gorgeous  coral 
on  a  two  inch  chip  won't  give  us  a  headache  when  It 
goes  up  on  the  wall.  Use  color  with  care  by  accenting 
in  special  places.  Be  more  conservative  where  you 
can't  afford  to  be  wrong. 

Change  the  entire  look  or  give  one  room  in  your  home 
a  lift.  These  possibilities  of  using  color  are  waiting  to 
catch  your  eye: 

•  Before  you  begin  a  decorating  project  check  out 
your  closet.  Chances  are,  the  colors  you  enjoy 
wearing  are  those  you'd  like  to  live  with  too. 

•  Paint  is  a  relatively  inexpensive  way  to  create  a  new 
look.  Walls  are  generally  a  background  for 
furnishings.  Bright  paint  colors  can  take  away  or 
clash  drastically  with  the  furnishings  and  accents 
in  the  room.  When  working  with  paint  chips,  select 
the  color  you  think  you  want  and  then  move  up  one 
or  two  chips  lighter.  Paint  colors  are  far  more 
intense  than  they  seem  on  paper.  Once  on  the  walls, 
it  may  be  overwhelming  and  guess  what?  It's  too 
late.  Apply  a  square  of  at  least  one  foot  on  each  of 
the  walls.  Check  it  at  various  times  of  the  day  in 
sun  and  shade  situations  to  be  sure.  If  It  s  not 
perfect,  get  the  shade  adjusted  or  choose  a  new  one. 
A  few  extra  dollars  will  eliminate  unpleasant 
surprises.  Talk  to  your  paint  dealer  about  the  most 
suitable  paint  to  use  in  your  situation. 

•  Ceilings  don't  have  to  be  white  or  off-white.  It's  true 
however,  that  a  dark  ceiling  will  tend  to  descend 
into  a  regular  8  foot  room.  Tint  your  base  paint  soft 
apricot,  pale  rose  pink  or  delicate  blue.  Pick  a  color 
that  looks  nearly  white  on  the  chart  and  be  sure  to 
do  a  test  patch  just  as  you  did  on  the  walls. 

•  Add  a  splash  of  color  with  caution  on  doors  and 
window  frames. 

•  Painted  canvas,  plywood  or  fabric  covered  screens 
can  add  color  and  pattern  to  a  room.  Three  or  more 
of  these  panels  can  be  hinged  together.  The  screen 
can  be  placed  in  a  corner  of  a  room  or  as  a  divider 
for  zest  and  to  create  additional  hidden  storage. 

•  Consider  painting  the  insldes  of  closets  or 
cupboards  in  a  bold  room  related  color. 


•  Wallpaper  and  wallpaper  borders  are  a  neat  way  to 
add  interest  without  permanence.  Wallpapers  may 
be  preferable  to  paint  because  they  can  hide  a 
multitude  of  wall  imperfections  like  wrinkles  and 
cracks.  A  kitchen  is  a  busy  place  so  adding  a  busy 
pattern  of  colors  can  create  visual  chaos. 
Bathrooms  are  smaller.  Choose  a  subtle  wallpaper 
and  add  your  color  with  towels  and  accessories. 
Wallpaper  borders  often  tie  together  different 
aspects  such  as  floorcoverings,  fixtures  or 
furniture.  This  trim  can  also  be  applied  along  the 
edges  of  shelves  to  enliven  the  storage  spaces  in  the 
kitchen,  bedroom,  or  bathroom. 

•  Area  rugs  can  contribute  color  to  a  room.  A  less 
expensive  rug  cheers  the  room  right  now  and  may 
be  something  you  don't  have  to  live  with  forever. 

•  Arrange  a  collection  of  pottery  in  a  basicadly  n  eutral 
room  to  lend  color  and  interest.  It  may  add  elegance 
or  warmth  but  will  definitely  add  personality. 

•  Spray  paint  a  group  of  inexpensive  baskets  or  other 
wicker  items  in  a  cheerful  color  and  use  them  for 
open  shelf  storage  or  as  a  wall  arrangement. 

•  Flowers  used  as  the  single  bright  color  accent  can 
dramatically  change  a  basic  monochromatic 
(different  shades  of  one  color)  or  neutral  room. 
Blooming  plants  add  color  all  through  the  house. 

•  Pick  out  a  fabric  you  love.  Use  it  to  blend  or  accent 
giving  the  room  a  look  of  total  harmony.  Drapery, 
cushions,  a  tablecloth  or  upholstery  -  your  budget 
is  your  limit.  You  should  be  aware  of  the  fibre 
content  and  care  recommendations  of  the  fabric 
you  £ire  considering. 

Color  is  a  most  personal  experience.  We  see,  sense  and 
react  to  color  in  our  own  unique  way.  But  no  matter 
what  color  it  is,  one  that  pleases  you  will  definitely 
enhance  the  quality  of  your  life.  One  man's  peach  is 
another  man's  pumpkin. 


FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 

VIVIAN  NOWOSAD 
RIMBEY 


ASPARAGUS 

Asparagus  is  one  of  the  first  fresh  vegetable  of  the 
spring.  It  has  a  very  short  season.  The  peak  period  is 
from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  June.  It  is  worth 
taking  advantage  of  these  low-calorie,  high-fibre 
stalks.  Microwave  them  to  retain  their  wonderful 
flavor  and  rich  color. 


STORING 

Wrap  the  bottom  of  the  stalks  in  a  damp  paper  towel 
and  place  In  a  plastic  bag  to  retain  humidity.  Store  in 
refrigerator.  Alternately  stand  spears  in  about  an  inch 
of  water.  Cover  loosely  with  plastic  bag  and  refrigerate. 


PREPARATION 

Rinse  spears  well  under  cold  running  water  to 
carefully  remove  sand  from  under  the  scales.  Snap  off 
tough  ends  and  save  for  soup.  The  stalk  will  snap 
where  the  tender  part  begins. 

COOKING 

To  microwave  whole  spears,  arrange  in  one  layer  in  a 
shallow  rectangular  microwaveable  dish.  If  stalks 
differ  in  size  place  the  thicker  stalks  toward  the  outer 
edges  of  dish  and  smaller  ones  toward  the  center. 
Alternately,  use  a  large  round  dish  and  place  spears 
in  a  spoke  fashion  with  the  tips  in  the  centre.  Proper 
arrangement  will  provide  even  cooking  and  little 
rearrangement  during  cooking. 

Pour  one-quarter  cup  water  over  one  pound  (500 
grams)  prepared  asparagus  spears.  Cover  with  vented 
plastic  wrap  and  microwave  at  high  for  four  to  eight 
minutes  or  until  crisp.  Rotate  dish  or  rearrange  stalks 
if  necessary  partway  through  cooking.  Let  stand, 
covered  for  three  minutes.  Cooking  time  will  vary  with 
size  of  stalks,  wattage  of  your  microwave  oven  and  how 
soft  or  crisp  you  like  asparagus. 

For  pieces,  cut  stalks  into  one  inch  lengths  place  in  a 
one  quart  microwavable  casserole  with  one -quarter 
cup  of  water.  Cover  with  lid  or  vented  plastic  wrap  and 
microwave  at  high  for  three  to  six  minutes  or  until 
tender  crisp.  Stir  or  shake  dish  part  way  through 
cooking.  Let  stand,  covered  for  three  minutes. 

SERVING  SUGGESTIONS 

Drain  cooked  asparagus  spears  and  top  with  melted 
butter  or  herb  butter  flavoured  with  chives,  parsley, 
tarragon  or  marjoram,  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  a 
vinaigrette  dressing,  hollandaise  or  a  dijon 
mayonnaise  sauce. 

ASPARAGUS  MALTAISE 

Maltaise  is  the  orange  version  of  hollandaise  sauce.  In 
this  recipe,  the  egg  whites  left  from  the  sauce  are  used 
as  a  garnish. 

3  eggs,  separated 
1  lb.  (500  g.)  asparagus 
'A  cup  water 
'A  cup  butter 

1  tbsp.  orange  juice 
pinch  cayenne  and  salt 

2  tbsp.  diced  red  pepper,  optional. 

METHOD: 

Place  egg  whites  in  a  2  cup  glass  measure  and  gently 
stir  so  that  they  will  not  erupt  while  cooking.  Cover 
with  vented  plastic  wrap  and  microwave  at  medium  - 
high  power  for  1  to  1  minutes  or  just  until  firm.  Gently 
stir  twice  during  cooking.  Set  aside  to  cool,  then  chop 
finely. 

Snap  off  tough  ends  of  aspairagus.  Arrange  in  a  single 
layer  in  a  shallow,  rectangular,  microwaveable  dish. 


Pour  cup  of  water  over  asparagus  and  cover  with 
vented  plastic  wrap.  Microwave  at  high  for  4  to  8 
minutes  or  until  asparagus  is  bright  green  and  tender 
crisp.  Let  stand  covered  while  making  sauce. 

Melt  butter  in  a  2  cup  glass  measure  on  high  for  40  to 
60  seconds.  Do  not  let  butter  get  too  hot  or  sauce  may 
curdle.  Whisk  orange  juice  and  egg  yolks  into  butter. 

Microwave  uncovered  on  medium  -  low  for  1  -  2 
minutes  or  until  sauce  thickens.  Whisk  every  30 
seconds.  Season  with  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste. 

If  sauce  is  overcooked,  it  will  separate.  If  this  happens, 
whisk  1  to  2  tbsp.  ice  cold  water  into  sauce  until  it 
returns  to  a  creamy  consistency. 

To  serve,  spoon  sauce  on  Individual  warm  plates. 
Arrange  a  serving  of  asparagus  in  a  fan  design  over 
the  sauce.  Sprinkle  with  chopped  egg  white  and  red 
pepper.  Serves  4. 


FAMILY  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

MARIAN  WILLIAMS 
CAMROSE 

UPDATE  YOUR  WARDROBE  FOR  BACK  TO  WORK 

The  lazy  summer  days  are  over  for  another  year.  Busy 
fall  activities  include  harvest,  back-to-school, 
reorganization  of  community  groups  and  thoughts  of 
looking  for  a  job. 

More  and  more  farm  women  are  turning  to  off  farm 
employment  to  supplement  the  family  income.  If  you 
are  considering  looking  for  work  outside  the  home, 
contact  your  district  home  economist  and  ask  for  the 
publication  Landing  a  Job;  Strategies  for  Farm  Wives 
(1871-60).  It  will  help  you  analyze  your  job  skills, 
prepare  a  resume  and  cover  letter  and  present  yourself 
professionally  during  a  Job  interview. 

A  WORK  WARDROBE 

Now  ...  you've  landed  a  new  job,  it's  time  to  consider 
your  wardrobe.  Whether  you're  working  at  the  bank 
in  town,  the  local  feed  mill,  grocery  store  or  have  a 
home  based  business,  the  right  clothes  are  important. 
They  can  improve  your  self-confidence  as  well  as 
present  a  professional  image. 

Going  from  a  home  wardrobe  to  a  work  wardrobe  may 
be  a  challenge.  First. determine  what  is  appropriate  to 
wear  to  work.  Look  at  what  your  co-workers  are 
wearing.  A  skirt  or  pants  and  a  sweater  might  be 
standard  work  wear  or  it  might  be  a  smart  looking 
jumpsuit  or  a  tailored  suit. 

Next,  put  together  a  work  wardrobe.  Mix  and  match 
the  clothes  you  presently  have  that  you  could  wear  to 
work.  Co-ordinate  these  clothes  for  color,  fabric  and 
design.  Decide  what  clothes  or  accessories  you  need 
to  buy  or  sew  to  add  to  your  work  wardrobe.  Check 
fashion  magazines,  clothing  stores,  and  pattern  books 
for  ideas.  Separates  offer  the  greatest  flexibility  for 
coordinating. 


If  you  decide  that  you  do  need  to  buy  or  sew  clothes 
for  your  work  wardrobe,  how  much  time  and  money 
do  you  have?  Consider  the  following: 

•  Calculate  the  cost  F>er  wearing.  Spend  most  of  your 
budget  on  clothes  that  are  worn  most  often.  The 
$100  dress  worn  twice  is  extravagant.  The  $300 
suit  worn  ten  times  a  month  Is  a  smarter  buy. 

•  Choose  year  round  colors  and  fabrics.  Change 
accessories  to  update  for  winter  and  summer. 

•  Select  quality  clothing  In  classic,  timeless  designs. 
Avoid  fashion  extremes. 

•  Choose  properly  fitting  garments.  Remember  which 
manufacturer's  or  pattern  company's  clothes  fit  you 
without  alterations.  Garments  should  be  loose 
enough  to  be  comfortable.  Buy  clothes  to  fit  you 
now,  not  when  you  lose  ten  pounds. 

•  Select  well  constructed  garments.  Look  for 
appropriate  seam  finishes,  durable  buttonholes, 
matched  plaids,  inconspicuous  hems,  and  straight 
top  stitching. 

•  To  reduce  drycleanlng  costs,  buy  washable  fabrics 
and  garments. 

•  To  the  working  woman  time  Is  money.  Spending 
time  to  analyze  your  wardrobe  needs  and  the  Image 
you  want  to  project  will  save  shopping  time  and 
money.  You  can  develop  a  work  wardrobe  with 
lasting  quality  and  versatility.  You'll  look  good  and 
feel  great! 


RESOURCES 

Leaner  Beef  Requires  Lower  Roasting  Temperatures 
It's  time  to  turn  down  your  oven! 
The  Beef  Information  Centre  is  recommending 
roasting  today's  leaner  beef  at  275  F  (140C)  for 
medium  tender  roasts  from  the  round,  rump  and 
sirloin  tip.  Roast  cuts  from  the  rib  and  loin  can  still 
be  cooked  at  325F  (160C).  These  recommendations 
are  the  result  of  a  study  conducted  by  the  Food 
Development  Division.  Agriculture  Canada.  Sensory 
panelists  agreed  that  medium  tender  roasts  cooked  at 
lower  temperatures  were  juicier  and  more  tender  than 
roasts  cooked  at  higher  temperatures. 
Detailed  cooking  information  and  a  color  coded  beef 
tenderness  chart  is  included  in  the  booklet,  "Canadian 
Beef  -  Experience  the  Quality. 


"BETWEEN  US 

KAY  DEAN 
STETTLER 

Farm  people  get  to  know  their  own  district  home 
economist  and  possibly  neighboring  district  home 
economists.  In  this  issue  we  want  to  put  a  face  on  the 
other  district  home  economists  who  contribute  to  this 
regional  newsletter. 


MARIAN  WILLIAMS,  Camrose,  has  been  with  Alberta 
Agriculture  14  years.  This  fall  she  will  be  taking  a  leave 
of  absence  to  study.  She's  excited  about  returning  to 
college  to  take  Scandinavian  Studies.  She'll  be  back  as 
district  home  economist  in  May  1990. 


KERRY  SCHWING,  Coronation,  enjoys  sewing  and  her 
one  and  a  half  years  as  district  home  economist.  This 
fall/winter  she  will  be  involved  with  a  conference 
"Women's  Rendezvous",  a  clothing  and  textile  update, 
record  keeping,  and  a  Christmas  program  "Have  a 
Healthy  Happy  Holiday".  Kerry  has  type  R  blood. 


KAREN  GOAD,  along  with  her  husband,  two  dogs  and 
two  cats,  enjoys  the  lifestyle  of  the  parkland  area.  She  has 
been  in  Innisfail  as  district  home  economist  for  five  and 
a  half  years.  Karen  has  several  courses  planned.  An 
on-going  project  is  called  Diet  Detective,  a  computerized 
dietary  nutrient  analysis  program.  It  will  be  used  by  all 
district  home  economists  in  the  province  when  completed. 


JANICE  MCGREGOR,  a  district  home  economist  for  17 
years,  has  been  in  Lacombe  for  four  years.  Three  major 
programs  in  Lacombe  this  winter  include  Savor  Alberta 
Flavor,  home  sewer's  update,  and  marketing  the  safety  of 
food.  She  is  a  cross-stitch  expert  and  watch  out  for  her 
camera  too! 


ELLEN  FROMACH,  Sedgewick,  enjoys  aerobics  and 
biking.  This  winter  she  hopes  to  form  a  farm  computer 
club.  Developing  leadership  skills  will  be  part  of  a 
community  building  series  Ellen  is  organizing.  In 
addition,  a  clothing  update  and  a  Christmas  resources 
workshop  will  keep  her  hopping. 


KAY  DEAN,  Stettler,  marks  ten  years  with  Alberta 
Agriculture  this  fall.  She  will  be  focusing  on  three  areas 
for  programs:  finances,  leadership  and  nutrition.  One 
leadership  project  is  taming  a  jet  black,  wild  kitten. 


LINDA  KORSCH  RODERICK  currently  is  the  district 
home  economist  in  Red  Deer  while  Lynn  Stegman  is  on 
maternity  leave.  Linda  was  district  home  economist  in 
Rimbey  for  three  years.  In  November  Lynn  will  be  back 
and  Linda  will  begin  working  as  a  consulting  home 
economist.  We  wish  her  well  in  the  free-lance  business 
and  in  her  new  marriage  too! 


LEONA  STAPLES,  Wetaskwin,  has  had  a  busy  year.  She 
got  married,  moved  to  Wetaskiwin,  and  enjoyed  a 
vacation  in  Greece.  This  winter  Leona  will  focus  on 
financial  management,  getting  to  know  her  district,  and 
putting  her  husband  through  a  masters  program  at 
University  of  Alberta! 


HOLLY  PIDZARKO,  Ponoka  has  skipped  around  the 
province  covering  several  positions.  For  the  last  year  and 
a  half  she's  enjoyed  a  more  stable  life  in  Ponoka.  Holly's 
programs  for  this  winter  include  recordkeeping, 
computers,  financial  management  and  4-H  leadership. 
Holly  will  promote  Alberta  foods  whenever  she  can. 


JOYCE  LENCUCHA  is  the  old  veteran  as  Regional  Home 
Economist.  She's  been  around  forever,  over  17  years! 
Joyce  started  in  Smoky  Lake  and  followed  some  Joe  to 
Ponoka  From  there  they  went  to  Red  Deer  where  Joyce 
has  been  trying  for  years  to  supervise  a  bunch  of  us 
district  home  economists.  It's  a  dirty  job,  but  she  does 
good! 


DEB  VASSELIN.  Rocky  Mountain  House,  has  chalked  up 
ten  years  with  Alberta  Agriculture  this  year.  She  is 
married  and  has  two  little  boys.  Two  special  projects  for 
her  district  include  a  clothing  and  textile  update  and  a 
financial  management  seminar  for  farm  couples.  A  busy 
winter  is  in  store  for  this  petite  district  home  economist. 


VIVIAN  NOWOSAD,  Rimbey,  is  a  recent  graduate  from 
University  of  Manitoba  who  is  looking  forward  to  a  career 
as  district  home  economist.  A  home  based  business 
workshop,  estate  planning,  and  work  with  4-H  highlight 
her  programs  this  year.  Three  building  blocks  in  getting 
to  know  Vivian  are  smiles,  daisies,  and  people! 

GUEST  EDITOR 

FARM  FAMILY  FINANCIAL  PLANNING  OVER  THE 
LIFE  CYCLE 

JUDY  SHIPLEY  SMITH 

REGIONAL  FAMILY  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

SPECIALIST 

AIRDRIE 

Children  go  through  ages  and  stages  as  they  develop. 
These  stages  continue  throughout  life  and  expand  to 
include  the  family.  Can  you  identify  the  stages  that 
your  business  and  family  are  in? 

We  are  unique  in  different  ways,  but  there  are  common 
stages  that  families  and  businesses  share.  The 
changes  and  growth  within  each  stage  draw  on  the 
resources  of  the  family  and  business.  As  a  farm  family 
you  are  juggling  the  needs  of  both  a  business  and 
fsimily. 

Let's  look  at  an  example  of  the  typical  farm  family.  Rob 
is  43  and  Faye  is  42  years  old.  They  have  been  grain 
farming  for  23  years  and  own  1280  cultivated  acres. 
They  have  a  17  year  old  son  and  a  15  year  old 
daughter,  both  are  active  on  the  family  farm. 

Rob  and  Faye  are  in  the  child  rearing  stage  of  the 
family  life  cycle.  The  unique  financial  tasks  for  the 
child  rearing  stage  include:  to  continue  building  an 
education  fund,  maximizing  the  protection  for  the 
major  income  earner,  and  establishing  and  working 
toward  retirement  goals. 

They  are  also  part  of  the  business  cycle.  The  terms  of 
growth,  consolidation  and  survival  may  apply  to  farm 
operators  with  20  to  25  years  of  experience  like  Rob 
and  Faye.  Tasks  for  this  stage  of  the  business  cycle 
include  evaluating  the  efficiency  of  production, 
increasing  economic  security  and  adapting  improved 
labour  techniques. 

Goals  can  be  developed  from  the  characteristics  and 
tasks  of  the  faimily  and  business  life  cycle  stages.  Rob 
and  Faye  can  develop  goals  for  the  farm  business  and 
family  with  their  children.  After  priorizing  their  goals 
they  can  make  decisions  and  develop  a  plan. 


To  learn  the  characteristics  of  life  cycle  and  business 
cycle  stages  contact  your  local  District  Home 
Economist. 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  ALBERTA  FOOD 
PRODUCTS 

LEONA  STAPLES,  DISTRICT  HOME 
ECONOMIST  -  WETASKIWIN 

PASS  THE  PASTA 

Pasta  has  been  a  mainstay  of  Italian  cooking  since 
the  15th.  century.  Though  Alberta  can't  match  that 
history,  it  can  be  proud  of  its  two  pasta  companies 
which  can  supply  a  variety  of  dried  pasta  products  to 
Alberta  consumers. 

Catelli  Ltd.,  located  in  Lethbridge,  has  been  in 
operation  since  1945.  In  1949  the  plant  moved  to  its 
present  facility,  conveniently  located  near  Ellison 
Milling  Co.,  the  only  miller  of  durum  wheat  in  the 
province  at  this  time.  Catelli  supplies  pasta  to  Western 
Canada  from  Thunder  Bay  to  Vancouver  under  the 
names  Catelli  and  Splendor. 

Facchin  Foods  Co.  Ltd.,  Division  of  Primo  Foods  Ltd., 
is  located  in  Edmonton,  this  plant  supplies  Western 
Canada  under  the  names  Primo  and  Roma. 

These  Alberta  pasta  processors  are  important  users  of 
durum  wheat.  Durum  wheat  is  a  hard,  high-protein, 
drought-resistant  wheat  that  is  well  adapted  to  the 
southern  third  of  the  province.  In  1985,  82  million 
bushels  of  durum  wheat  were  produced,  representing 
approximately  7.4  per  cent  of  the  province's  wheat 
acreage. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  pasta  in  all  shapes 
and  sizes  as  Alberta  consumers  follow  the  trend  to 
include  a  variety  of  pasta  dishes  in  their  diet.  It  is  nice 
to  know  that  Alberta  farmers  and  pasta  producers  can 
meet  that  demand  with  such  products  as  Primo  and 
Roma,  Catelli  and  Splendor. 
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FARM  FAMILY  FILE 


FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

KERRY  SCHWING 
CORONATION 

With  December  quickly  approaching  our  thoughts  turn  to 
snow,  Santa  and  our  accountant.  Yes,  our  accountant,  be- 
cause not  only  does  the  end  of  the  year  signify  Christmas 
but  it  also  signifies  the  end  of  the  tax  year. 

Because  Santa  is  relatively  difficult  to  contact  at  this  time 
of  year  I  decided  to  interview  a  local  accountant.  His  name 
is  Bill  Campbell.  I  found  Bill  at  his  desk  in  his  Coronation 
office  of  William  S.  Campbell  and  Associates. 

Bill  Campbell  has  been  preparing  farm  returns  since  1970. 
Last  year  his  firm  filed  1500  tax  returns.  Roughly  20  -  25 
per  cent  of  his  time  is  spent  on  farm  issues. 

"WHAT  ARE  SOME  FARM  ISSUES 
YOU  DEAL  WITH?" 

The  farm  issues  we  deal  with  are  income  tax  planning,  es- 
tate planning,  financial  planning,  financial  statement 
preparation,  income  tax  preparation.  Some  of  the  services 
we  provide  include  estimating  farm  income  for  tax  planning 
purposes  prior  to  December  31,  determining  income 
eligible  for  purchase  of  RRSP's,  dealing  with  capital  gains 
and  the  various  transfer  provisions  among  family  members 
and  providing  information  to  bankers  for  financing  needs. 

"WHAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  HOT  EMERGING 
TOPICS  ON  THE  INCOME  TAX  SCENE?" 

Several  topics  spring  to  mind: 

-  Under  the  most  discussion  now  has  to  be  the  Goods  and 
Services  Tax  even  though  it's  not  scheduled  to  come  into 
effect  until  January  1991. 


-  1989  is  the  first  year  you  can  optionally  include  all  types 
of  farm  inventories  in  farm  income.  This  helps  farmers 
average  out  the  farm  income  in  order  to  minimize  their 
income  tax  burden. 

-  1993  will  be  the  last  year  for  five  year  block  averaging. 

-  Mandatory  inventory  add  back  in  determining  farm  losses 
to  be  applied  against  non-farm  income  comes  into  play  in 
1989. 

-  Deduction  for  meals  and  entertainment  expense  is  limited 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid. 

"HOW  IS  THE  GST  GOING  TO  AFFECT 
RECORDKEEPING  PROCEDURES?" 

Farmers  will  have  to  keep  better  records  because  they  will 
be  able  to  get  refunds  on  tax  paid.  At  this  time  we  aren't 
sure  how  detailed  the  refund  application  will  be. 

One  method  of  keeping  track  of  goods  taxed  will  be  with  a 
memo  beside  the  entry  in  your  journal.  You  won't  neces- 
sarily need  a  separate  column  for  tax  paid. 


"CAN  FARMERS  CLAIM  FARM  MAGAZINES?" 

Yes  subscriptions  can  be  claimed. 

"AT  RECORDKEEPING  COURSES  PEOPLE 
CONSTANTLY  ASK  WHAT  PERCENTAGE  OF 
THEIR  UTILITIES  CAN  BE  CLAIMED. 
CAN  YOU  SHED  SOME  LIGHT  ON  THE  TOPIC?" 

To  a  certain  extent  this  depends  on  your  operation.  The  rule 
of  thumb  is  telephone  and  power  are  3/4,  heat  1/4  and  home 
repairs  1/4. 

Starting  in  1989  you  have  to  keep  a  log  of  business  miles  to 
substantiate  the  percentage  of  auto  expenses  that  may  be 
claimed  for  farm  use.  A  travel  log  for  the  car  sounds  like  a 
good  Christmas  gift  idea. 

"ANY  LAST  COMMENTS  ON  FARM 
ACCOUNTING?" 

Very  few  farmers  bring  their  records  in  shoe  boxes 
anymore.  On  the  whole  farmers  keep  good  records. 


Alberta  Agriculture  offers  Farm  Recordkeeping  courses, 
check  with  your  local  District  Home  Economist  for  a  course 
near  you. 


GUEST  EDITOR 

FA  YE  DOUGLAS  PHILLIPS 
HOME  STUDY  CO-ORDINATOR 

GIVE  A  GIFT  OF  EDUCATION  THIS  CHRISTMAS 

Are  you  aware  that  between  now  and  the  year  2000,  the 
amount  of  information  available  will  increase  11  times? 
Without  opportunities  for  continuing  education,  this  fact 
would  be  totally  overwhelming. 

Are  you  plagued  with  that  age  old  problem  of  what  to  buy 
for  the  person  who  has  everything?  Or  maybe  the  question 
is,  "What  could  I  get  that  would  be  different?" 

Learning  can  stimulate  interest  and  provide  new  challenges 
to  routine  activities  in  your  business.  There  is  a  sense  of  ac- 
complishment with  remaining  current  and  up-to-date  which 
results  in  a  sense  of  pride.  It  also  contributes  to  sound 
management  decisions  and  gives  a  sense  of  confidence. 

In  today's  age  of  information  a  personal  commitment  to 
life-long  learning  is  important.  A  value  for  and  desire  to 
learn  begins  at  an  early  age.  It  is  nurtured  through  our 
abilities  to  read,  comprehend  and  understand,  problem 
solve  and  communicate. 

Alberta  Agriculture's  Home  Study  Program  has  a  variety  of 
courses  available  which  range  in  price  from  $30.00  to 
$35.00.  They  cover  topics  which  deal  with  production, 
business  management  and  personal  interest. 


Some  of  the  most  popular  courses  in  production  are: 

—  animal  health 

—  dairy  production 

—  pork  production 

—  soils 

—  crop  protection 

—  beef  herd  management 

Each  course  in  production  deals  with  issues  and  technical 
information  specific  to  that  topic.  Animal  health  covers  the 
prevention,  recognition  and  treatment  of  diseases  that  affect 
beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  swine,  horses,  sheep,  goats  and 
poultry. 

The  aim  of  the  dairy  production  course  is  to  help  the 
producer  increase  production,  efficiency  and  profits. 

The  pork  production  course  includes  all  aspects  of  current 
pork  production,  including  breeding,  reproduction  and  litter 
management,  nutrition  and  feeding,  herd  health  facilities 
and  equipment,  and  marketing. 

The  soils  course  provides  all  you  need  to  know  to  get  the 
most  from  your  specific  soil.  Some  information  on  soil  con- 
servation is  also  included. 

The  full  range  of  crop  pests  can  be  studied  in  an  integrated 
on-farm  approach  in  the  crop  protection  course.  Topics 
covered  include  crop  management  decisions  and  pest  con- 
trol, crop  protection,  chemical  and  pest  control  decision 
making. 

The  beef  herd  management  binder  contains  an  up-to-date 
collection  of  factsheets  on  genetics,  nutrition,  reproduction, 
disease  and  pest  control,  grazing  management,  marketing, 
handling  and  feeding  facilities  and  finance.  A  management 
guide,  troubleshooting  guide  and  study  guide  help  the  cow- 
calf  producer  use  the  factsheets  effectively  to  assess  his 
herd  and  make  sound  management  decisions. 

Why  not  foster  a  love  for  learning?  When  considering  a 
home  study  course  as  a  gift  for  older  members  of  your 
family,  why  not  consider  a  story  book  for  younger  members 
to  encourage  them  to  read.  The  true  value  of  your  gift  of 
education  is  far  greater  than  the  price  you  pay. 

Two  courses  related  to  farm  business  management  are 
"Farm  Estate  Planning"  and  "Understanding  Profit,  the 
Business  of  Farming." 

A  popular  personal  interest  course  is  farm  home  planning.  It 
has  two  options  to  choose  from  -  New  Planning  and  Con- 
struction or  Home  Remodelling. 

A  new  course,  "Home-Based  Business,  Opportunities  for 
Farm  Families,"  will  be  coming  out  this  winter.  A  revised 
Cattle  Nutrition  course  will  also  be  available. 

For  registration  forms  and  more  information  on  the  courses 
available  from  home  study,  contact  your  local  Alberta 
Agriculture  district  office. 


HOMEWORKS 

KAREN  GOAD 
INNISFAIL 


PLAN  NOW  FOR  FUTURE  ENJOYMENT 

Designing  a  farm  home  is  a  big  job.  Building  it  is  an  even 
bigger  undertaking.  For  many  farm  families  a  new  home  is 
a  lifetime  commitment.  So  it  is  well  worth  taking  the  time 
to  plan  a  home  that  suits  your  needs,  lifestyle  and  budget 
before  you  invest  in  its  construction. 

A  simple,  well  planned  structure  costs  less  to  build  than  a 
poorly  planned  one.  But  even  a  well  planned  practical 
design  is  by  no  means  inexpensive.  An  informal  survey  of 
farm  families  from  across  the  province  who  participated  in 
our  new  home  planning  workshops  last  year  indicated  that 
the  expected  average  cost  of  their  new  farm  home  was 
about  $85,000.  Add  to  that  the  cost  of  the  land,  utihties  and 
services  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  new  home  is  a  major  invest- 
ment. 

If  a  new  farm  home  is  in  your  future  allow  considerable 
time  to  assess  what  you  need  in  a  home  and  to  come  up 
with  a  design  that  meets  those  requirements.  Most  of  the 
clients  we  have  worked  with  have  found  that  it  takes  one  to 
three  years  to  plan  the  home  that  will  suit  them  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

While  economy  and  practicality  are  important  considera- 
tions in  new  home  planning,  it's  also  worth  knowing  the 
current  trends  in  farm  home  designs.  Some  of  todays  trends 
include  farm  entries,  larger  kitchens  and  developed  lower 
levels. 

Farm  famiUes  recognize  how  very  important  the  farm  entry 
is.  Large  multi-purpose  entries  with  more  floor  space,  better 
storage  and  a  bench  are  preferred.  Most  farm  homes  include 
a  washup  area  with  a  shower  near  the  entry.  Keeping  the 
utility  room  out  of  the  entry  area  reduces  conflict  of  ac- 
tivities. 

The  farm  office  is  an  integral  part  of  new  farm  house 
designs.  It's  larger  than  ever  before  and  located  in  the  core 
of  the  home  near  the  entry,  kitchen  and  eating  area. 

A  kitchen  which  can  handle  extra  food  stuffs,  more  smaU 
appliances  and  several  people  working  at  the  same  time  is 
particularly  valuable  in  the  farm  home.  Pantries  are 
preferred  features  of  farm  kitchens.  Work  islands  adapt  well 
to  more  than  one  person  working  in  the  space.  The  blended 
kitchen  and  eating  area  is  important  to  farm  families.  Many 
farm  families  forgo  the  second  formal  dining  space. 

Since  it  makes  economical  sense  to  use  the  lower  floor,  this 
space  is  often  planned  and  developed  immediately.  A  well 
designed  layout  in  conjunction  with  good  he-ating  and  light- 
ing makes  the  lower  floor  a  comfortable  living  area. 

If  you're  considering  building  a  new  farm  home  and  are 
looking  for  design  ideas,  drop  by  the  office  for  a  copy  of 
the  publications  "Farm  Home  Designs"  (1700-71)  and 


"Low  Energy  Home  Designs"  (1700-71-3).  If  you  already 
have  a  plan  in  mind,  bring  it  to  the  New  and  Remodelled 
Farm  Home  Planning  Workshop  closest  to  you.  There  is 
one  scheduled  for  Airdric,  January  17  and  31,  1990  and 
another  for  Red  Deer,  January  16  and  30th  with  a  farm 
home  tour  on  February  13, 1990. 

The  workshops  will  offer  easy  to  understand,  practical  in- 
formation on  farm  home  design  trends,  selection  of  exterior 
finishing  materials,  windows  and  doors,  heating  and  ven- 
tilating systems,  insulation  and  air  tightness,  foundations, 
kitchens,  lighting  and  building  costs.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
gram, a  specialist  will  be  on  hand  to  review  your  housing 
projects. 

For  further  information  on  farm  home  planning,  contact 
your  Alberta  Agriculture  District  office. 
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Western  Pet  Foods  brings  home  the  slogan  "Alberta  Made". 
Quality  pet  foods  have  been  manufactured  at  the  Innisfail 
Western  Pet  Food  plant  since  1977.  Their  products  include 
extruded  dry  and  moist  dog  and  cat  foods. 

Dry  pet  foods  undergo  a  special  extruding  process  to 
produce  the  kibble  shapes  we're  famihar  with.  The  pet  food 
ingredients  of  grain,  meat  products,  vitamins  and  minerals 
are  ground  into  a  fine  flour.  Western  Pet  Foods  blends  the 
flour  with  water  to  create  a  slurry.  This  slurry  is  processed 
in  the  extruder  or  cooker  where  it  is  shaped  into  a  moist 
kibble  under  high  heat  and  pressure.  In  the  final  step,  the 
moisture  is  removed  in  a  furnace  dryer  and  the  familiar  dry 
kibble  is  the  result.  Western  Pet  Food  products  sold  under 
the  "Western"  and  "Tartan  Special"  labels  are  available  in 
grocery  stores  from  Thunder  Bay,  Ontario  to  Victoria, 
British  Columbia. 

The  other  associated  operation  is  a  kitty  litter  packaging 
plant.  Western  Pet  Foods  has  been  packaging  kitty  litter  for 
about  a  year  and  markets  natural  and  scented  kiiiy  litter 
under  the  "Pick  of  the  Litter"  brand. 

Western  Pet  Foods  also  manufacturers  a  number  of  private 
label  products  for  the  western  Canadian  market. 

Western  Pet  Foods  supplies  quality  pet  food  under  the 
quality  slogan  of  "Alberta  Made"  for  the  Western  Canadian 
marketplace. 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  ALBERTA  FOOD 
PRODUCTS 

SHERALYN  DOBOS 
CAMROSE 

LITTLE  GUYS  TRY  HARDER 

Have  you  ever  duelled  with  a  giant?  When  you  were  five 
years  old  maybe,  and  your  imagination  ran  freely.  In  Cam- 
rose  County  there  are  people  who  really  are  taking  on 
giants.  While  these  folks  don't  need  armoured  suits  and 
bayonets  in  their  daring  challenge,  they  do  need  a  good 
reserve  of  courage. 

Who  are  these  giants?  Who  would  have  the  cool  nerve  to 
look  them  in  the  eye?  Recently  a  couple  of  new  food 
processors  have  emerged  in  the  Camrose  area.  They  know 
very  well  the  obstacles  they  face;  the  likes  of  Campbell  and 
Lx)wney  are  not  to  be  underestimated. 

One  of  these  recent  upstarts  is  First  Generation  Food 
Products.  Owned  and  operated  by  Virgil  Toews  and  Sharon 
Prodaniuk,  the  company  produces  five  candy  products. 
Name  three  candy  bars  as  quickly  as  you  can!  First  Genera- 
tion is  hoping  that  in  a  few  years,  CHOCO-NUT,  KARO- 
NUT  or  one  of  their  yogurt  bars  will  be  in  your  list  of 
favorites. 

Another  new  company  is  Barkwell's  Superb  Soups.  Barb 
Shepherd  and  Grant  Barkwell  are  both  the  masterminds  as 
well  as  the  muscle  behind  this  operation.  Their  products  in- 
clude a  Une  of  frozen  microwavable  soups  and  frozen  baked 
beans.  Using  almost  entirely  Alberta  grown  ingredients, 
they  aim  for  a  market  that  demands  more  than  canned  soups 
can  deliver. 

If  you  were  to  quiz  these  entrepreneurs  about  their  greatest 
struggles  they  could  probably  give  you  a  long  list.  Both 
companies  spent  years  researching  and  developing  products 
that  are  marketable.  Farmers  well  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  an  annual  income,  but  these  companies  had  to  look 
far  into  the  future  to  see  any  appreciable  return  on  their  in- 
vestments. Market  research  is  costly  and  time  consuming, 
but  is  essential  before  committing  to  mass  production.  First 
Generation  knows  that  consumer  taste  tests  can  provide 
critical  information  for  changing  and  improving  products. 

A  day  dreamer  once  said  that  "if  you  build  a  better 
mousetrap,  the  world  will  beat  a  path  to  your  door."  In  the 
REAL  world  marketing  even  a  great  product  can  be  a  tough 
job.  Wholesale  distributors  may  not  be  accessible,  and  may 
not  reach  the  desired  markets.  An  alternative,  one  favored 
by  both  First  Generation  Food  Products  and  Barkwell's  Su- 
perb Soups,  is  a  personal  approach.  Travelling  throughout 
the  province,  speaking  to  individual  store  owners  and 
managers  is  painstaking,  but  these  companies  are  seeing 
results.  "You  have  about  30  seconds  to  make  your  sales 
pitch,  usually  following  the  (manager)  around,"  says 
Shepard.  Those  are  tough  working  conditions,  and  deter- 
mination and  a  belief  in  yourself  are  needed  to  survive. 


What  other  pitfalls  have  these  companies  faced?  Uncertain 
lines  of  supply,  containers  that  collapsed,  indifference  of 
store  managers.  Ahh,  the  list  goes  on.  And  while  the 
rewards  have  so  far  been  personal  rather  than  financial,  one 
can  sense  the  commitment  these  entrepreneurs  have.  Ask 
them  if  the  struggle  is  worth  it,  and  (at  least  most  days)  the 
answer  will  be  a  resounding  "YES".  Watch  for  First 
Generation  candy  bars  in  their  own  display  cases. 
BarkweU's  Baked  Beans  and  Barkwell's  Superb  Soups  are 
in  the  freezer  section  of  local  groceries.  Give  your  tastebuds 
a  treat  and  Savor  Alberta  Flavor! 

FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 

LEONA  STAPLES 
WETASKIWIN 

One  of  my  favorite  parts  of  the  holiday  season  is  the  aroma 
of  the  roasting  turkey.  Before  you  can  enjoy  that  aroma, 
there  are  many  considerations:  buying,  thawing,  stuffing 
and  cooking.  Poultry  requires  special  precautions  to  ensiu^ 
a  safe  meal. 

BUYING 

Turkeys  are  graded  according  to  quality  of  appearance.  The 
grade  mark  appears  inside  a  maple  leaf  symbol  on  the  metal 
breast  tag  of  fresh  turkeys  or  is  printed  on  the  bag  of  frozen 
turkeys. 

Canada  Grade  A  turkeys  are  meaty  and  well  shaped  with 
even  fat  covering.  Canada  Grade  B  turkeys  are  not  as  well 
fleshed  or  fattened.  There  may  be  slight  damage  such  as 
skin  tears  or  discoloration.  Canada  Utility  turkeys  are  at 
least  Grade  B  quality  with  one  or  more  parts  missing. 

THAWING 

Thawing  can  be  accomplished  safely  in  one  of  four  ways: 

1)  In  the  refrigerator.  Place  the  turkey  on  a  tray  to  catch  any 
water.  The  refrigerator  keeps  the  meat  cold  for  the 
whole  thawing  time.  Allow  10  hours  per  kilogram  (five 
hours  per  pound)  for  thawing. 

2)  In  cold  water  in  a  water  tight  bag  or  container.  The  water 
should  be  changed  occasionally.  Allow  two  hours  per 
kilogram  (one  hour  per  pound)  for  complete  thawing. 

3)  In  the  microwave.  Follow  manufacturer's  instruction. 

4)  At  room  temperature  if  special  precautions  are  followed. 
The  turkey  must  be  insulated  with  a  tightly  closed  heavy 
brown  paper  bag  or  with  a  thick  layer  of  newspapers  or 
towels.  An  insulated  covered  cooler  can  also  be  used. 
The  insulation  allows  the  turkey  to  thaw  at  a  cold 
enough  temperature  to  maintain  food  safety.  Allow  three 
hours  per  kilogram  (one  and  one-half  hours  per  pound) 
for  thawing. 

The  frozen  turkey  must  be  thawed  in  its  original  plastic 
wrap  with  any  of  the  methods.  Once  the  turkey  is  thawed, 
keep  it  refrigerated  and  cook  within  48  hours. 


STUFFING  A  TURKEY 


MICROWAVING 


Stuffing  is  a  popular  item  in  my  family.  Unfortunately, 
stuffing  can  cause  a  lot  of  problems  if  it  is  not  properly 
handled.  Stuffing  should  be  cooked  separately  for  maxi- 
mum safety.  Since  warm  stuffing  creates  an  ideal  environ- 
ment for  bacterial  growth,  its  presence  in  the  bird  can  be 
hazardous  before,  during  and  after  the  turkey  is  cooked.  If 
you  choose  to  cook  it  in  a  separate  casserole  dish,  add  an 
extra  25  nil  (2  tbsp.)  of  hquid  for  every  250  -  375  mL  (1  - 
1.5  cups)  of  dressing.  A  good  liquid  choice  is  chicken  or 
turkey  broth.  This  extra  liquid  is  needed  to  create  a  moist 
dressing  that  sticks  together. 


The  casserole  stuffing  should  be  cooked  in  the  oven  for  the 
last  half  hour  of  roasting  time. 

Stuffing  a  turkey  can  only  be  done  safely  just  before  the 
turkey  is  popped  in  the  oven.  Never  stuff  a  turkey  the  night 
before  roasting  or  before  freezing  the  bird.  The  moistness  of 
the  stuffing  can  cause  bacteria  growth.  Once  the  turkey  is 
cooked,  all  stuffing  should  be  immediately  removed  be- 
cause if  it's  not  removed  before  refrigerating,  it  may  stay 
warm  long  enough  for  bacteria  to  contaminate  the  leftover 
turkey  and  stuffing.  Left  over  dressing  must  be  refrigerated 
and  used  within  three  days, 

ROASTING 

The  best  temperature  for  cooking  turkey  is  325°F  (160°C). 
Higher  temperatures  cause  toughening  of  protein  and 
shrinkage.  Lower  temperatures  are  not  recommended  be- 
cause the  naturally  present  food  poisoning  bacteria  may  not 
be  killed.  Once  the  turkey  has  started  roasting  it  must  be 
completely  cooked  before  removing  from  the  oven.  Cover 
the  turkey  with  a  loose  tent  of  aluminum  foil.  During  the 
last  half  hour  of  cooking,  remove  the  foil  and  baste  to  allow 
the  bird  to  brown. 

The  most  reliable  way  to  test  for  doneness  is  by  using  a 
meat  thermometer.  The  turkey  should  be  cooked  to  an  inter- 
nal thigh  muscle  temperature  of  185°F(85°C).  Cook  the 
stuffing  to  an  internal  temperature  of  at  least  165°F 
(74°C)otherwise  the  bacteria  may  survive  if  the  stuffing 
isn't  completely  cooked  by  the  time  the  turkey  is  done. 
Meat  thermometers  are  available  at  most  hardware  stores, 
kitchen  shops  or  grocery  stores. 


Instead  of  the  additional  roasted  turkey,  you  may  want  to 
microwave  your  bird.  Only  turkeys  weighing  less  than  6.5 
kg  (14  lbs)  are  suitable  for  microwaving.  Heavier  birds  are 
too  large  for  a  microwave  to  work  effectively. 

If  it  is  safe  for  your  microwave  start  by  attaching  small 
strips  of  foil  to  shield  areas  that  cook  quickly  such  as  wings. 
The  roasting  time  is  calculated  at  25  -  35  minutes  per 
kilogram.  Microwavcd  on  high  power  for  the  first  10 
minutes  continue  by  using  half  power  (medium).  Pour  off 
drippings  occasionally;  brown  the  turkey  by  brushing  with  a 
sauce  made  of  1  egg  yolk,  15  mL  (1  tbsp.)  oil,  5  -  10  mL  ( 1 
-  2  tsp.)  browning  sauce  at  half  time.  The  smell  of  turkey 
will  quickly  fill  your  home  when  you  use  the  microwave. 

BARBECUING 

Barbecuing  could  be  a  great  way  to  get  your  husband  in- 
volved in  cooking  the  turkey.  Wings  and  drumsticks  must 
be  tied  tightly  to  the  bird.  Barbecued  turkeys  cannot  be 
stuffed. 

Start  by  inserting  the  spit  rod  through  the  turkey,  making 
sure  the  turkey  is  balanced.  A  drip  pan  made  of  foil  placed 
on  top  of  the  coals  helps  reduce  flare-ups.  Barbecuing  limes 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  turkey.  The  thermometer  in  the 
thigh  should  read  185°F  (85°C)  when  the  bird  is  cooked. 

2.7  -  3.5  kg  (6  -  8  lbs)  2.5  -  3.5  hours 

3.5  -  4.5  kg  (8  -  10  lbs)  3.5  -  4.0  hours 

4.5  -  5.5  kg  (10-  12  lbs)  4.0  -  5.0  hours 

Basting  with  melted  butter  or  oil  helps  keep  the  bird  moist. 
During  the  last  30  -  45  minutes,  baste  generously  with  bar- 
becue sauce. 

STORAGE 

After  cooking,  keep  the  turkey  hot,  above  140°F  (60°C),  or 
refrigerated  below  40°F  (4°C).  The  turkey  should  not  be 
left  at  room  temperature  longer  than  two  hours. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  turkey  this  holiday  season.  Happy 
holidays  and  enjoy  your  turkey! 


RURAL  ROOTS 

KAY  DEAN 
STETTLER 

A  COMMITTEE  AS  FAIR  MANAGER 

Anyone  walking  into  the  Byemoor  arena  on  fair  day  last 
August  recognized  that  this  is  a  community  that  works 
together.  The  otherwise  ordinary  arena  was  decked  out  with 
poplar  branches,  white  tables,  Christmas  lights  and  colored 
balloons.  There  were  lots  of  entries  on  the  tables  and  things 
were  going  fairly  smoothly  for  a  group  of  four  farm  women 
who  were  in  charge  for  the  first  time. 

The  two  women  who  managed  the  Sullivan  Lake  West 
bench  fair  for  several  years  gently  coerced  Sharon  Mc- 
Crindle,  Lorene  Stulberg,  Laurie  Somerville  and  Blanche 
Johnson  to  take  over. 

A  couple  of  these  women  had  been  convenors  of  fair  sec- 
tions before,  but  none  had  been  involved  with  the  nitty  grit- 
ty work  of  a  successful  bench  fair.  Like  the  unknown,  any 
big  job  looks  ominous,  but  sharing  the  load  made  it  work- 
able. Blanche  was  responsible  for  financial  matters  and  ob- 
taining ttophies.  Laurie,  a  part-time  typing  teacher,  took  on 
the  task  of  getting  the  fair  book  organized,  typed  and 
printed.  Lorene  contacted  businesses  and  organizations  to 
set  up  displays.  Sharon  booked  judges  and  ordered  entry 
tags,  ribbons  and  other  supphes. 

Each  woman  did  a  job  that  she  felt  comfortable  with  and 
the  four  of  them  got  a  big  job  done  well.  When  asked  if 
they  were  doing  it  next  year  they  laughed.  They  are  com- 
mitted for  a  few  years  and  want  to  improve  a  few  things. 
One  area  they  hope  to  work  on,  is  activities  for  youngsters 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  second  thing  they  want  to  change  is  "that  cat."  For  the 
past  two  years  a  cat  has  gotten  into  the  arena  in  the  night 
after  the  entries  were  brought  in.  This  particular  feline 
sampled  buns,  muffins,  and  really  liked  the  sponge  cake! 
He/she  left  tracks  among  the  flowers  but  did.no  damage 
there.  These  problems  will  need  the  solutions  which  these 
four  farm  women  can  create. 

Because  this  edition  of  the  DHE  newsletter  is  distributed 
close  to  Christmas,  some  holiday  traditions  were  shared. 
Blanche  and  Donald  Johnson,  and  daughters  Stacie  11,  and 
Darla  8,  go  to  Meadowlark,  Saskatchewan  to  Blanche's 
family  each  Christmas.  Laurie  Somerville  wants  to  start  a 
different  tradition  this  year  with  her  husband  Rob  and  pre- 
schoolers, Stuart  and  Carrie.  She's  going  to  cook  the  big 
meal  on  Christmas  Eve  so  that  ChrisUnas  Day  won't  be  so 
hectic. 

Sharon  and  Eldon  McCrindle  continue  a  practice  started  in 
Sharon's  family  years  ago.  No  presents  get  opened  till  all 
the  chores  are  done.  It's  the  only  time  of  year  everyone  of 
their  three  teens  pitch  in  to  help!  Lorene  and  Larry  Stul- 
berg, Lisa  four.  Crystal  18  months  share  alternate 
Christmases  with  grandparents.  Lorene,  an  avid  sewer, 
makes  matching  dresses  for  her  little  girls  each  Christmas. 


Lorene,  Blanch,  Laurie  and  Sharon  all  farm  with  their  hus- 
bands in  cattle  and  grain  operations  in  the  Byemoor-En- 
diang  area.  They  are  involved  with  community  and  school 
activities,  so  they  are  busy  folks.  Working  together  on  the 
Sullivan  Lake  West  fair  enables  each  one  to  contribute  to 
her  community  and  as  a  result,  a  successful  community  fair 
continues.  A  committee  as  fair  manager  can  really  work. 
Come  to  Byemoor  next  August  and  see  for  yourself. 

RURAL  ROOTS 

ELLEN  FROMBACH 
SEDGEWICK 

THE  GIFT  OF  GIVING 

Ask  someone  in  the  County  of  Ragstaff  for  the  name  of  a 
person  who  does  something  special  for  Christmas.  Virginia 
Schorak's  name  pops  up  every  time. 

A  visit  to  the  Schorak  home  proves  two  things.  First,  retire- 
ment is  an  exciting  experience.  Secondly,  guests  get  the 
royal  treatment. 

Paul  and  Virginia  moved  back  to  the  family  farm  after  35 
years  in  the  city.  There  is  never  a  dull  moment  in  their 
household.  They  are  both  very  active  in  community  or- 
ganizations, and  are  avid  entertainers.  This  is  above  and 
beyond  the  duties  of  their  farm  and  large  yard. 

When  you  hear  about  Virginia's  Christmas  good  will,  you 
quickly  realize  that  the  good  deeds  happen  all  year  around. 
To  tell  only  of  Christmas  would  be  difficult. 

As  Virginia  will  tell  you  herself,  she  enjoys  people.  She  has 
special  holiday  parties  in  her  home  for  the  Galahad 
Auxiliary  Hospital  and  the  Big  Knife  Villa.  Other  groups 
that  she  has  entertained  include  the  county  council,  church 
groups,  and  the  village  council.  The  Schorak's  have  even 
been  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  United  Nations 
Council  General.  It  is  not  only  during  the  holiday  season 
that  this  hustle  and  bustle  occurs.  In  the  summer,  many 
groups  enjoy  the  beauty  of  her  showy  yard. 

Virginia  has  a  flair  for  entertaining  and  makes  her  guests 
feel  very  special.  Meals  are  elegant,  delicious,  and  attrac- 
tively presented.  She  will  tell  you  that  planning  is  the  key  to 
orchestrating  a  successful  party  or  dinner.  She  likes  her 
guests  to  feel  pampered.  And  pamj)ered  you  are,  with  fine 
linens,  china,  and  fresh  flower  arrangements. 

The  Schorak  household  is  filled  with  Virginia's  self-created 
arrangements.  Most  of  the  flowers  come  from  her  own  gar- 
den. These  arrangements  show  up  mysteriously  at  church 
functions,  to  people  who  need  a  lift,  and  when  people  are 
celebrating  special  days.  As  a  member  of  the  local  pastoral 
care  group,  she  provides  a  bouquet  and  a  smile  for  hospital 
patients.  Just  recently,  she  prepared  52  corsages  as  a  wed- 
ding gift  for  a  family  member.  Whether  it's  from  wild  gras- 
ses, weeds,  or  flowers  from  her  garden  or  the  local 
greenhouse,  Virginia's  touch  for  making  bouquets  brightens 
many  a  person's  day. 


Her  friends  tell  you  of  her  creativity,  generosity,  openness, 
and  directness.  New  people  in  town  are  always  welcomed. 
For  me,  a  visit  to  the  Schorak  household  is  filled  with 
laughter,  friends,  good  food,  and  good  company.  You  cer- 
tainly are  made  to  feel  very  special! 


FAMILY  REOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

LINDA  KORSCH  RODERICK 
FOR  LYNN  STEGMAN 
RED  DEER 

ENRICHING  FAMILY  COMMUNICATION 

As  family  members  we  hve,  work,  love  and  laugh  together. 
But  couldn't  we  all  communicate  a  little  more  often  and  a 
little  better?  Establishing  or  strengthening  open  and  caring 
communication  within  the  family  nourishes  the  love  shared 
amongst  its  members. 

The  Human  Harvest  -  Changing  Farm  Stress  to  Family  Suc- 
cess is  an  excellent  workbook  available  when  you  borrow 
The  Stress  Kit  from  your  local  district  agriculture  office. 
The  remainder  of  this  article  is  based  on  information  from 
this  publication. 


ATTACKING  FAULTY  COMMUNICATION 

Lack  of  accurate  communication,  or  miscommunication,  is 
the  root  cause  of  many  problems  in  the  family  unit  Taking 
time  to  communicate,  becoming  a  more  effective  listener, 
sending  clear  messages,  resolving  conflicts  and  exploring 
family  enrichment  ideas  are  all  points  to  consider  in  assess- 
ing and  improving  communication  within  your  family. 


TAKING  TIME  TO  COMMUNICATE 

It  is  surprising  how  many  couples  don't  spend  quality  time 
together,  simply  talking  and  sharing.  The  first  step  in  im- 
proving family  relations  can  be  to  increase  the  amount  of 
significant  communication  shared  by  family  members.  Con- 
sider some  of  these  suggestions  for  initiating  patterns  of 
communication  within  your  family: 

-  Take  time  every  day  to  talk  with  your  spouse.  Make  the 
time,  even  it's  only  a  few  minutes. 

-  Be  sensitive  to  times  when  your  spouse  or  children  offer 
openings  to  share  their  fechngs, 

-  Share  your  own  feelings.  When  you  share  with  others  it 
encourages  them  to  do  the  same. 

-  Encourage  your  spouse  or  kids  to  come  with  you  when 
you  go  to  town.  Time  together  in  the  car  can  provide  a 
good  chance  for  quality  conversation  as  well  as  providing 
a  relaxing  change  of  pace  from  work. 

-  Be  sensitive  to  non-verbal  cues  from  your  family.  If  they 
look  tired  or  down,  comment  on  it.  Initiate  a  conversation 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  share  the  feelings  with  you. 

BECOMING  A  BETTER  LISTENER 

Listening  effectively  is  a  difficult  an.  Successful  com- 
munication requires  at  least  two  people  who  are  performing 
different  roles,  a  speaker  and  a  listener.  If  either  is  missing, 
there  is  a  communication  breakdown. 

Few  of  us  are  really  good  listeners.  Listening  is  more  than 
just  hearing.  It  involves  paying  attention,  concenu^ting, 
tuning  in  to  the  total  message.  It  requires  an  openness  or 
receptivity  to  what  the  speaker  is  trying  to  say. 

Steps  to  becoming  a  more  effective  listener  include: 

-  Maintaining  eye  contact  with  the  speaker. 

-  Allowing  the  person  to  finish  their  thought  before  making 
assumptions  about  the  intended  meaning. 

-  Refusing  to  be  threatened  by  what  the  other  person  is 
saying.  Everyone  is  entitled  to  their  opinions.  Even  if  you 
disagree,  try  and  keep  listening  so  you  understand  what  is 
being  said. 

-  Resisting  needless  interruptions. 

-  Observing  non-verbal  as  well  as  verbal  cues. 

SENDING  CLEAR  MESSAGES 

Another  way  communication  can  break  down  is  when  the 
speaker  fails  to  send  clear  messages.  Message  may  be 
mixed  or  ambiguous. 

Guidelines  for  sending  clearer  messages  include: 

-  Being  direct  and  honest.  Don't  avoid  talking  about  some- 
thing that  is  important  to  you  because  you  fear  how  the 
other  person  will  respond.  Try  to  discuss  the  issue  in  a 
non- threatening  way  so  the  other  person  is  more  likely  to 
respond. 

-  Using  descriptive  and  precise  language. 

-  Not  being  afraid  to  say  "no".  Don't  be  afraid  to  explain 
your  reasons  for  doing  so. 


STRATEGIES  TO  HELP  RESOLVE  CONFLICTS 

-  Initiate  open  and  honest  discussion  about  the  conflict. 

-  Be  assertive  but  not  aggressive.  Don't  be  afraid  to  state 
your  own  position,  but  do  it  without  attacking  the  other 
person. 

-  Be  willing  to  consider  compromise.  Meet  the  other  per- 
son half-way. 

-  Affirm  your  positive  feelings  for  the  other  person.  They 
will  often  be  more  receptive  to  your  ideas. 

-  Remember  that  constructive  conflict  resolution  begins 
with  your  actions,  feelings,  skills  and  willingness  to 
change. 

EXPLORE  FAMILY  ENRICHMENT  IDEAS 

Good  communication  can  enrich  the  love  you  snare  with 
your  family.  Consider  how  you  might  adopt  some  of  these 
ideas  for  enriching  family  communication: 

-  Develop  the  habit  of  giving  sincere  compliments. 

-  Praise  your  spouse  or  children  for  a  job  well  done. 

-  Thank  them  every  time  they  do  something  nice  or  con- 
siderate for  another  family  member. 

-  Use  more  words  of  love  and  acts  of  love.  We  all  could 
use  several  hugs  a  day. 

-  Laughter  can  help  heal  hurt  and  relieve  tension.  Help 
your  family  to  see  the  humour  in  a  stressful  situation. 

-  Try  to  be  more  considerate  of  others. 

-  Always  be  interested  in  the  other  person.  It  shows  you 
care! 

From  the  days  when  I  was  a  young  girl  I  remember  my 
mother  saying  to  us  "...  now  remember  the  three  C's:  co- 
operation, consideration  and  communication".  I  have  grown 
to  realize  time  and  time  again  how  good  my  mother's  ad- 
vice was.  So,  when  enriching  family  communication  keep  it 
simple,  enjoy  your  family  and  remember  your  three  C's. 


BETWEEN  US 

HOLLY  PIDZARKO 
PONOKA 

HEART  SMART  PROGRAM 


Health  concerns  influence  our  eating  habits.  Recent  surveys 
indicate  that  Canadians  want  to  know  more  about  basic 
nutrition  and  how  to  improve  their  food  choices.  The 
Canadian  Heart  Foundation  responded  to  this  need  by  in- 
itiating a  National  Heart  Smart  nutrition  program. 

One  of  the  components  of  this  program  is  the  Heart  Smart 
Cooking  course.  The  focus  of  the  three  year  program  is 
heart  healthy  eating.  This  course  is  being  sponsored  in  your 
local  community  by  the  Alberta  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion and  the  Alberta  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation. 


The  Heart  Smart  program  features  a  series  of  four  two-hour 
classes  which  cover  basic  concepts  of  nutrition  and  health, 
how  to  improve  nutritional  quality  of  meals,  how  to  shop 
wisely  and  plan  menus  and  modify  recipes  to  make  them 
heart  healthy.  Two  heart  healthy  recipes  will  be  demon- 
strated and  tasted  at  each  session. 

"The  Light  Hearted  Cookbook,"  by  Canadian  food  author 
Anne  Lindsay,  became  a  success  as  soon  as  it  was  released. 
It  sold  over  40,000  copies  in  the  first  three  months.  It  would 
be  an  excellent  quide  to  your  festive  preparations.  The  book 
is  available  at  Heart  Smart  Cooking  courses  and  in  most 
local  book  stores  at  a  very  reasonable  cost.  Another  com- 
ponent of  the  national  program  is  the  Heart  Smart  Res- 
taurant program.  It  is  designed  to  help  you  make  healthy 
choices  when  you  are  eating  in  participating  restaurants. 
The  next  time  you  eat  out  look  for  items  marked  with  the 
Heart  Smart  Symbol      on  the  menu. 

For  information  on  a  local  Heart  Smart  Cooking  course 
contact  your  District  Home  Economist. 

REGISTRATION  CELEBRATION  FOR 
HOME  ECONOMIST 

District  home  economists  throughout  the  province  belong  to 
the  Alberta  Home  Economics  Association.  On  January  25, 
1989  the  Alberta  Cabinet  approved  the  Home  Economist 
Regulation  under  the  Professional  and  Occupational  As- 
sociation Registration  Act.  What  this  means  for  Profes- 
sional Home  Economists  in  Alberta  is  that  we  meet 
responsibilities  of  a  self  regulating  profession.  Watch  for 
the  professional  designation  PHEc.  Our  profession  is  excit- 
ing and  diverse  and  we  are  all  very  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

THINK  POSITIVELY 

No  matter  how  hectic  the  Christmas  hustle  and  bustle  gets, 
force  yourself  to  think  positively.  When  hopes  and  plans 
don't  turn  out  exactly  as  anticipated  and  you  get  feeling 
down,  say  to  yourself:  "Stop  it  now  I  can  lick  this  thing  I 
can  handle  it,  I  can  enjoy  this  holiday  season  for  what  it  is." 
You  may  have  to  repeat  this  several  times.  Otherwise  you 
may  find  yourself  continuing  in  the  "perfection  trap,"  trying 
to  do  too  much,  too  well,  and  in  too  little  time.  Make  your 
mind  up  now  and  have  the  best  Christmas  you  and  your 
family  have  ever  had. 

From  all  of  us  -  Meny  Christmas  and  all  the  best  in  1990! 
YOUR  DISTRICT  HOME  ECONOMISTS 

Sheralyn  Dobos  -  Camrose,  679-1210 

Kerry  Schwing  -  Coronation,  578-3970 

Karen  Goad  -  Innisfail,  227-6565 

Janice  McGregor  -  Lacombe,  782-3301 

HoUy  Pidzarko  -  Ponoka,  783-7072 

Lynn  Stegman  -  Red  Deer,  340-5367 

Vivian  Nowosad  -  Rimbey,  843-2201 

Deb  Vasselin  -  Rocky  Mountain  House,  845-8200 

Ellen  Frombach  -  Sedgewick,  384-3737  . 

Kay  Dean  -  Stettler,  742-7500  y 

Leona  Staples -Wetaskiwin,  352-1240  ^ 
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FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

DEB  VASSELIN 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

MONEYWISE  KIDS! 

Unfortunately  wise  money  attitudes  do  not  appear  as  if  by 
magic  once  a  child  leaves  home  or  turns  twenty  one.  Values 
and  attitudes  towards  money  are  built  slowly  through 
guidance  and  opportunities  provided  to  them. 

Education  about  money  begins  early  in  life.  What  is  learned 
at  home  is  reinforced,  weakened  or  changed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  friends,  other  adults,  and  the  pressures  of  the  so- 
cial and  business  world  on  your  children.  Your  attitudes  and 
actions  are  picked  up  by  very  young  children  before  they 
even  understand  how  money  operates.  Arguments  about 
money  and  worrying  about  bills  can  reflect  to  children  that 
money  is  a  depressing  problem  or  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  world.  Your  spending  practices  affect  the  way  your 
child  uses  his  money  later  in  life  as  well. 

How  children  use  money  and  what  they  are  capable  of 
learning  about  spending  also  depends  upon  their  age  and 
stage  of  development.  The  preschooler  sees  money  as  a  toy, 
something  to  pick-up,  drop  and  put  in  their  mouth.  To  a  two 
year-old  it  is  something  to  jingle  in  the  pocket  or  put  in  the 
toy  horse  at  the  supermarket.  Three  to  six  year-  olds  learn 
that  coins  have  different  values  and  experience  teaches  that 
a  small  dime  can  buy  more  candy  than  the  big  nickel. 
Usually  they  have  the  idea  that  money  is  a  medium  of  ex- 
change before  they  are  school  age. 


Once  in  school,  children  become  a  part  of  the  world  \s  here 
certain  kinds  of  spending  are  necessary.  They  become 
responsible  for  their  lunch  money  and  for  other  kinds  of 
spending.  They  have  a  developing  sense  of  time  and  can 
postpone  their  wants  and  desires. 

Learning  about  money  management  is  fruitless  unless  one 
has  money  to  manage.  So  consider  giving  an  allowance  on 
a  regular  basis  once  the  child  is  in  school. 

For  the  allowance  to  be  an  effective  educational  device, 
these  elements  should  be  present: 

1.  Family  discussion  on  how  much,  when  and  what  is  to  he 
covered. 

2.  Recognition  that  all  family  members  perform  some  work 
in  the  home  and  on  the  farm  as  their  contribution  to  the 
family's  well  being. 

3.  A  set  sum  for  the  allowance. 

4.  A  regular  pay  date  with  frequency  decreasing  as  the  child 
increases  in  age. 

5.  Some  "extra"  money  beyond  necessities  so  that  the  child 
has  something  to  manage. 

6.  Parental  guidance  in  helping  the  child  to  plan  his  choices 
and  to  evaluate,  with  him,  the  outcome  of  those  choices. 

Telling  children  what  to  do  with  money  is  not  enough.  They 
need  guided  experiences  in  the  marketplace  to  help  them 
learn.  It  is  your  responsibility  to  help  them  develop  the  con- 
fidence and  ability  to  cope  with  earning,  spending,  saving, 
borrowing  and  budgeting.  Two  free  publications  that  will 
help  are:  "Guiding  Children  in  Money  Matters"  (Homedex 
1820-13-1)  and  Consumer  &  Corporate  Affairs  TIPS  sheet 
entitled  "Children's  Allowances".  Contact  your  local  dis- 
trict home  economist  for  these  publications. 


FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 

ELLEN  FROMBACH 
SEDGEWICK 

LIFE  IN  THE  FAST  LANE 

We  have  all  been  in  the  fast  lane  for  many  years  now.  It's 
not  going  to  change.  In  fact,  we  are  in  the  "technological" 
age  --  the  age  where  our  information  growth  occurs  so 
quickly  that  we  have  to  be  on  our  toes  at  all  times  just  to 
keep  up.  So  waiting  around  for  things  to  become  normal  is 
unrealistic.  We  must  press  on.  By  now  you're  probably 
wondering  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  a  Foods  and  Nutri- 
tion newsletter  article.  The  first  stage  in  dealing  with  this 
lifestyle  pace  is  to  take  care  of  yourself  or  that  old  body  will 
just  break  down.  As  cars  need  fuel  to  keep  runnirg,  your 
body  needs  good  food  to  maintain  optimum  performance. 


Our  fast  lane  society  has  created  a  group  of  yuppies  who 
are  grazers.  A  grazer  is  a  person  with  a  very  busy  schedule 
who  grabs  a  bite  just  in  passing.  There  are  no  regular 
planned  meals.  Quite  often,  these  items  that  are  "grabbed" 
are  low  in  nutritional  value.  Think  of  the  morning  donut,  or 
the  burger  and  french  fries  for  lunch.  My  favorite  example 
is  from  a  friend  (who  shall  remain  nameless),  who  hits  the 
road  at  lunchtime  with  a  bag  of  cheezies  and  a  pop.  This 
person  is  just  too  busy  to  eat  a  proper  lunch,  and  too  busy  to 
buy  the  groceries  to  pack  a  decent  lunch.  This  is  a  very 
common  scenario.  I  think  we  all  have  to  step  back  and  take 
a  look  at  what's  really  important.  But  enough  for  the  lec- 
ture, let's  talk  about  some  ways  to  remedy  the  problem. 

The  first  item  I  discovered  in  the  adjustment  of  eating  pat- 
terns was  SIMPLICITY.  With  my  farm  background,  I  had 
developed  the  talent  of  cooking  from  scratch.  Scratch  cook- 
ing does  not  work  well  in  the  fast  lane.  I  attended  a 
workshop  last  spring  that  talked  about  our  'thirty  minute 
meal'  society. 


Consumers  want  food  items  that  can  be  prepared  in  thirty 
minutes  or  less.  This  explains  the  wide  variety  of 
microwave  products  available!  I  decided  to  take  on  this 
thirty  minute  idea,  and  I  find  it  works  well.  If  I  have  extra 
time  on  a  weekend,  I  prepare  larger  dishes,  such  as  lasagna, 
and  meat  pies  and  freeze  them  so  that  I  have  thirty  minute 
dishes  available.  If  I  don't  have  time  to  make  these  dishes,  I 
purchase  more  convenience  foods  so  that  I  have  thirty 
minute  dishes  available  at  all  times.  This  creates  a  "no-pres- 
sure" situation  for  the  cook.  You  can  always  find  something 
that  you  can  whip  up  in  thirty  minutes. 

Appliances  can  be  a  great  help  in  this  fast  meal  idea!  My 
most  useful  appliance  is  the  crock-pot.  I  will  prepare  all  my 
vegetables  for  a  stew  in  the  evening,  brown  my  stewing 
beef  in  the  morning,  throw  it  all  together,  and  when  I  return 
in  the  evening,  I  have  very  little  food  preparation  left.  I  also 
use  my  crock-pot  for  chili,  lentil  chowders  and  pot  roasts. 
No  matter  what  time  I  return  home  the  meal  is  always 
ready.  Other  people  feel  that  their  pressure  cookers  are  very 
useful  tools  in  their  kitchens.  And  of  course,  no  one  can 
ever  negate  the  importance  of  the  microwave  oven  in  our 
fast  lane  society. 

I  have  also  developed  a  new  strategy  for  shopping.  I  used  to 
be  a  'sale'  shopper,  but  I  found  that  grocery  shopping  was 
taking  too  long  running  from  store  to  store.  I  now  give 
myself  a  value  for  my  time  say,  for  instance,  $5.00  per 
hour. 


If  a  special  trip  for  a 
sale  takes  me  an  hour, 
and  I  can't  save  more 
than  $5.00,  it's  not 
worth  the  trip.  This 
philosophy  has  cer- 
tainly given  me  time 
for  the  much  more 


important    things  in 
life! 

I  often  get  teased  as  a  home  economist  for  purchasing  con- 
venience foods.  When  purchasing  these  foods  I  weigh  the 
cost  of  the  food  in  relation  to  the  value  of  my  time.  I  feel 
it's  much  better  to  have  a  meal  ready  at  6:00  p.m.  than  to 
make  it  from  scratch  and  be  ready  at  8:00  p.m.  Con- 
venience foods  have  a  notorious  reputation  for  being  less 
nutritious,  and  this  is  true  to  a  degree.  When  purchasing 
these  foods,  read  the  label  carefully.  The  ingredients  are 
listed  in  the  order  of  their  amounts.  By  reading  labels  you 
can  judge  the  fat  and  sugar  contents  of  the  products,  as  well 
as  the  amounts  of  nutritional  ingredients  available  in  the 
products. 

Another  tip  I  would  like  to  share  is  the  handling  of  fresh 
vegetables.  It  seems  that  once  my  fresh  vegetables  get  into 
the  refrigerator,  they  never  get  scraped,  cleaned,  cut  up  or 
whatever  has  to  happen  for  them  to  be  useable.  Now,  when 
I  unpack  groceries  the  vegetables  are  prepared  before  they 
go  into  the  refrigerator.  This  makes  salad  making  much 
easier.  They  also  serve  as  fast,  nutritious  and  readily  avail- 
able snacks. 


Fm  sure  many  of  these  ideas  are  ones  that  you  have  alreadv 
used.  I  do  hope  that  there  are  a  couple  of  new  ideas  here 
that  will  make  your  meal  planning  easier.  If  you  have  some 
favorite  thirty  minute  meal  tips.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
you.  I'm  always  interested  in  those  tried  and  proven  tips  to 
share  with  others.  Perhaps  you'll  hear  of  them  in  a  future 
newsletter!  Send  your  ideas  to  P.O.  Box  270.  Sedgewick. 
Alberta  TOB  4C0. 


In  this  fast  paced  society,  self-care  is  very  important  to 
maintain  the  health  status  necessary  to  keep  the  pace.  It 
seems  logical  that  eating  properly  is  the  first  place  to  start. 


GUEST  EDITOR 

COLLEEN MCPHLL 

Fl M)  DEVELOPMENT  &  AWARENESS  CO- 
ORDINATOR-RED DEER 

Do  your  ever  read.  I  mean  really  read  the  label  on  a  cough 
medicine  bottle  at  2:1)0  a.m..  when  your  sick  child  is  crying 
and  needs  medication'.'  Or  how  about  when  hubby  lakes  a 
bromc^selzer  for  his  upset  tumnn  after  that  (irc\  Cup  game? 

Well,  if  you  are  the  nn)ther  of  an  asthmatic  family  you 
begin  to  read  labels. 

Anything  that  contains  acetylsalicylic  acid  (AS.A)  or  an 
ASA  derivative  can  trigger  an  asthma  attack.  If  it's  hidden 
in  medication  or  in  common  cold  treatments  it  could  cause 
a  tragedy. 

Medications  that  react  with  ASA  are  dangerous.  This  is 
where  a  good  working  relationship  with  your  doctt)r  is  the 
most  effective  treatment  you  can  have.  Find  out  what  com- 
mon medications  contain  ASA,  non-steroidal,  non-steroidal 
anti-  inflammatory  medications  or  food  dye  and  avoid.  The 
medications  that  are  acceptable  for  the  asthmatic  are  so 
limited  that  you  really  have  to  be  a  pharmacist  to  sort  them 
out. 

Asthma  attacks  are  not  only  caused  by  a  reaction  to  medica- 
tions. Cold  air  and  weather  conditions,  airborne  irritants, 
emotional  aspects,  and  food  allergies  can  also  trigger  an  at- 
tack. 

Asthma  is  a  daily  struggle.  Asthmatics  have  a  real  problem 
leading  a  normal  life. 

A  simple  non-smoking  sign  ignored  or  the  excessive  use  of 
perfumes  and  hair  sprays  can  mean  the  difference  between 
a  nice  shopping  trip  to  the  mall  and  the  struggle  ti>  breathe. 
We  could  all  learn  more  about  Asthma  and  oihcr  respiratory 
diseases. 

The  Alberta  Lung  Association  is  organizing  a  door-to-door 
"Asthma"  Campaign  for  March,  1990.  If  you  have  a  few 
hours  to  spare  to  help  someone  breathe  easier,  please  call 
our  office  in  Red  Deer  at  342-1235. 

FAMILY  RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

HOLLY  PIDZARKO 
PONOKA 

BEING  AN  EFFECTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEMBER 

Good  meetings  don't  just  happen.  They  are  planned.  With 
all  the  important  things  we  do  through  committee  meetings, 
we  sometimes  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  them. 
They  take  up  much  of  our  time  and  sometimes  accomplish 
very  little. 

Committees  have  been  described  by  a  frustrated  member  as 
small  groups  of  people  that  keep  minutes  and  waste  hours. 


SPOTLIGHT 

ALBERTA  POTATO  MARKETING  BOARD 

WORLD  CLASS  POTATOES  HAVE  ROOTS  IN 
ALBERTA 

January  is  potato  month  so  enjoy  the  nutritious  appeal 
of  potatoes.  One  medium  sized  potato  provides  about 
100  calories.  It's  an  economical  source  of  vitamin  C  as 
well  as  a  source  of  small  amounts  of  thiamin,  folic  acid 
and  iron.  The  peel  provides  dietary  fibre,  an  essential 
nutrient  in  the  daily  diet. 

Treat  potatoes  with  tender  loving  care.  Although 
potatoes  give  the  impression  of  being  a  hardy,  in- 
destructible vegetable,  they  bruise  easily.  Internal 
bruising  occurs  when  potatoes  are  dropped  or  some- 
thing heavy  is  placed  on  top  of  them.  Handle  potatoes 
gently  at  all  times. 

Store  potatoes  carefully.  If  your  potatoes  don't  look  ap- 
pealing they  may  be  "feeling  the  heat".  Potatoes 
deteriorate  quickly  at  room  temperature.  They  last 
longer  when  stored  in  a  cool,  dark  place  where  air  can 
circulate.  Sometimes  it's  hard  for  apartment  dwellers  to 
store  potatoes  this  way.  Look  for  an  outside  apartment 
wall  where  the  temperature  is  often  a  bit  cooler. 
Another  solution  is  to  buy  smaller  quantities  more  fre- 
quently, or  better  yet.  eat  potatoes  more  often! 


^^^^ 


JJbetta 


If  we  expect  busy  people  to  attend  our  meetings,  prepara- 
tion and  planning  must  take  place  so  their  time  is  used  effi- 
ciently. This  may  leave  some  time  for  socializing  and  fun. 

Our  extension  specialists  have  supplied  district  offices  with 
fact  sheets  entitled  "Perspectives  in  Leadership".  These 
resources  have  been  reprinted  with  permission  from  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Foods.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  each: 

EFFECTIVE  COMMITTEES  is  designed  to  help  you  as 
a  leader  ensure  that  your  committee  functions  \\ell  and 
achieves  its  goals. 

EFFECTIVE  MEETINGS  expands  on  five  components: 
an  effective  chairman,  an  agenda,  a  process  for  making 
decisions,  a  well-managed  discussion  and  a  productive 
physical  set  up.  This  information  is  helpful  for  any  type  of 
meeting  you  may  attend. 

GUIDE  TO  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  FOR  NON- 
PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS  takes  a  look  at  goal  setting. 
Money  is  an  important  tool  in  reaching  these  goals.  This 
factsheet  lays  out  a  bookkeeping  system  that  may  be  used  to 
monitor  funds.  It  also  goes  into  preparing  financial  state- 
ments, audits,  budgets  and  income  tax  concerns. 

NEWSLETTERS  DESIGN  &  ORGANIZATIONS  sug 

gests  ways  for  distributing  your  organization's  news  to  a 
select  audience.  Newsletters  should  be  short,  easy-to-read 
and  provide  the  essential  information.  They  should  be 
designed  to  create  interest  and  awareness. 

PROGRAM  PLANNING  FOR  ORGANIZATIONS  is  a 

must  for  deciding  what  needs  to  be  done,  who  does  what, 
when  and  where.  The  two  key  elements  for  successful  pro- 
gram planning  are  the  project  itself  and  involvement  of 
group  members.  This  factsheet  gives  seven  easy  steps  to  a 
dynamic  organization. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURES  describes  a  few 
common  questions  and  answers  for  formal  meetings.  Ac- 
ceptable alternatives  that  may  help  with  decision  making  in 
your  group  are  also  discussed. 

HOW  TO  BE  AN  EFECTIVE  LEADER  is  a  guide  for 
new  or  experienced  leaders. 

ROLES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  ORGANIZA- 
TION DIRECTORS  points  out  how  directors  should  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  the  organization  between  general 
meetings  of  the  membership.  This  factsheet  gives  a  check- 
list for  directors  of  effective  boards. 

ON  BEING  A  DELEGATE  outlines  the  benefits  of  being 
selected  as  the  official  delegate  for  your  organization. 

Don't  wait  for  others  to  turn  your  organization  around  or 
give  it  a  lift.  Each  member  has  a  responsibility  to  plan, 


prepare  and  participate  to  make  meetings  more  efficient. 
The  above  factsheets  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from 
your  district  home  economist.  It's  up  to  you. 

RURAL  ROOTS 

LEONA  STAPLES 
WETASKIWIN 

The  County  of  Wetaskiwin  is  filled  with  industrious  farm 
women  involved  in  home-based  businesses.  Recently,  a 
home-based  business  support  group  was  formed  to  help 
some  of  these  women  join  their  creative  powers. 

The  objectives  of  the  group  are  to:  motivate  each  other, 
share  business  tips  and  secrets,  and  give  educational  ideas 
to  the  district  home  economist. 

The  support  group  has  a  wide  variety  of  businesses  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  operation.  Here  are  highlights  of  three  of 
the  businesses. 


Pam's  Country  Crafts  was  the  business  name  that 
Monica  Minchau  chose  four  years  ago.  Monica  and 
a  crafty  neighbour  decided  to  have  a  Christmas  craft 
sale  to  make  a  little  Christmas  money.  They  adver- 
tised by  word  of  mouth  and  held  the  sale  in  their 
home.  It  was  a  huge  success. 

Since  that  time  Monica  has  gone  full  force.  Her  sup- 
portive husband  recently  finished  a  craft  room  for 
her  business.  Monica  is  a  very  talented  lady  who  en- 
joys trying  the  "new"  faddish  crafts.  She  describes 
her  business  as  mostly  fabric  crafts  although  this 
year  she  has  gone  into  fimo  jewellery. 

Marketing  is  a  tough  business.  Besides  her  own 
show,  Monica  sold  at  two  other  Christmas  craft 
shows.  She  says  it  is  funny  how  one  thing  can  be 
popular.  It  is  hard  to  predict  what  the  consumer  is 
going  to  want.  This  year  the  fimo  jewellery  was  a 
hot  item  especially  if  it  was  unusual  or  had  leather 
on  it. 

Monica  likes  being  her  own  boss  because  she  is  able 
to  stay  home  with  her  family  like  her  mother  did.  In- 
dependence is  also  very  important  to  her.  Monica 
enjoys  learning,  so  she  attends  at  least  one  course  a 
year  to  update  herself  on  her  business.  Being  her 
own  boss  also  means  that  she  can  fit  her  work  into 
the  school  and  farming  schedules. 

Monica's  business  started  with  craft  sales  and  has 
progressed  to  teaching  others.  In  the  future  she  sees 
consigning  her  crafts  at  local  stores.  One  of  her  big 
dreams  would  be  to  own  a  craft  shop. 

Monica's  business  philosophy  is  quality.  She 
demands  a  high  standard  in  every  item  she  makes. 
When  you  buy  something  with  a  Pam's  Country 
Craft  tag,  you  can  bet  it  will  be  an  heirloom  to  pass 
on  to  your  grandchildren. 


W.G.  Management  Systems  is  Wendy  Geurtsen's 
computer  software  business. 

Wendy  worked  on  computers  for  a  number  of  years 
j  with  Wetaskiwin  Breeders.  Two  years  ago  she  saw  a 
need  for  someone  to  sell  and  service  computer 
software.  Wendy  jumped  at  the  opportunity  to 
receive  training  and  start  her  own  business. 

;  Wendy  used  many  contacts  from  her  job  to  initiate 
her  marketing.  She  also  sent  an  information 
pamphlet  to  farm  families. 

! 

Wendy  is  very  meticulous  in  her  work.  If  someone 

expresses  an  interest  she  will  go  out  to  their  farm  to 
1  get  a  feel  for  the  operation.  This  lets  her  define  their 
'  needs  and  match  appropriate  software  to  the  farm. 

She  not  only  helps  them  set  up  the  computer  pro- 
i  gram,  but  gives  follow-up  support  for  any  problems. 
I  Wendy  feels  training  the  farm  family  is  important  so 

that  disks  will  not  sit  on  the  shelf  collecting  dust. 

If  you  are  considering  starting  your  own  business 
I  Wendy's  advice  is  this:  be  sure  there  is  a  market  for 

your  product  or  service.  You  must  really  know  what 
I  you're  selling  and  believe  the  product  is  beneficial  to 

the  consumer. 

j  Wendy  enjoys  her  business  because  of  the  freedom 
and  flexible  time.  The  biggest  disadvantage  is  the 
I  long  hours. 

Wendy  is  a  very  energetic  woman.  She  is  currently 
taking  correspondence  to  be  an  accountant.  She  is 
hoping  that  her  computer  business  along  with  her 
education  will  lead  to  a  full  time  career  in  the  future. 


A  third  member  of  the  home-based  business  support 
group  is  Annie  Prinse.  Annie  s  business  started  this 
spring  with  the  planting  of  gladiolus  bulbs,  Ikr 
neighbor  who  had  been  growing  flowers  for  a  local 
florist,  was  retiring  and  moving  into  Wetaskiwin. 
Annie  volunteered  to  pick  up  where  he  left  off.  She 
bought  all  SOO  of  his  bulbs  and  tools. 

On  May  3,  Annie  planted  all  her  bulbs  with  high 
spirits,  she  waited  for  the  beautiful  tlowers  to  begin 
their  show.  Every  day  she  checked  tor  disease  and 
cutworms.  Once  the  tlowers  started  blooming,  they 
were  checked  carefully  and  picked  at  their  prime. 
Annie  stored  the  cut  tlowers  in  a  refrigeratiu.  Twice 
a  week  they  were  delivered  to  the  tlorists. 

Annie  sold  her  tlowers  to  established  tlt)rists. 
I  Camrose's  Decoration  Day  and  people  who  saw  her 
j  sign  on  the  highway.  Although  she  had  over  SOO 
i  flowers,  the  demand  was  more  than  she  could  satis- 

This  fall  the  clean-up  work  began.  Each  bulb  had  to 
be  dug  out,  cleaned,  separated  and  sized.  The  bulbs 
were  left  to  dry  at  room  temperature  for  two  to  three 
weeks.  They  are  now  stored  in  Annie's  basement  for 
the  winter. 

j 

j  Come  spring,  Annie  will  be  getting  the  soil  prepared 
for  the  bulbs.  Gladiolus  are  very  susceptible  to  dis- 
ease so  must  be  put  on  a  seven  year  rotation.  In 
1996,  Annie  can  plant  her  gladiolus  back  in  the  same 
spot. 

Annie  loves  her  home-based  business  because  she 
enjoys  being  outdoors,  meeting  people  and  earning 
her  own  income.  She  also  enjoys  having  her  children 
help.  She  feels  that  her  children  are  learning  to  work 

j  and  sell  a  product.  One  disadvantage  for  Annie  is  the 

!  i-solation  of  working  in  the  country. 

The  future  holds  lots  of  changes  for  Annie's  busi- 
ness as  this  was  only  her  first  year.  She  would  like  to 
branch  into  more  colors  and  varieties  of  tlowers  than 

I  she  currently  grows.  Supplying  to  more  florists  is 

j  definitely  one  of  Annie's  goals. 

In  the  near  future  Alberta  Agriculture  will  have 
available  a  Home-Based  Business  home  study 
course  that  could  unravel  the  mysteries  associated 
with  home  based  businesses. 


RURAL  ROOTS 

KAREN  GOAD 
INNISFAIL 

A  TIME  FOR  GROWTH 

Late  August  is  always  a  special  time  for  Innisfail  area  hor- 
ticultural enthusiasts  and  home  gardeners.  But  this  year 
there  is  a  cause  for  celebration  as  the  Innisfail  and  District 
Agricultural  Society  sponsors  its  tenth  annual  horticultural 
show. 

Under  the  capable  direction  of  two  community  minded  in- 
dividuals, Liz  Haseltine  and  Myrna  Griffin,  the  show  has 
developed  into  a  major  horticultural  event  attracting  entries 
from  all  over  central  Alberta.  The  143  classes  described  in 
the  current  prize  list  ensure  that  the  competition  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  novice  gardener,  the  large  flower  grower 
producing  more  than  300  gladiolus  annually  and  every 
green  thumb  in  between. 

The  flower  show  as  it's  commonly  called,  could  not  have 
achieved  its  current  success  and  widespread  community 
support  without  the  initial  effort  and  continued  hard  work 
of  a  handful  of  dedicated  volunteers.  About  11  years  ago 
Bert  Popovich  and  Margaret  Medak  initiated  the  town's 
first  flower  show.  The  show  was  a  fairly  small  scale  event 
held  in  the  Anglican  Church  hall  and  reflected  the  interest 
the  women  had  in  horticulture  and  community  develop- 
ment. Bert  and  Margaret  continued  to  organize  the  exhibi- 
tion for  several  years  before  relinquishing  the  reins  to  Liz 
Haseltine  and  Carol  Houcher. 


Liz  became  involved  in  the  horticultural  show  the  same 
way  as  most  of  us  become  involved  in  community  work  - 
quite  innocently!  And  also  like  most  of  us,  initially  she  was 
somewhat  in  awe  of  the  perceived  responsibilities  of  the 
task.  For  Liz  it  all  began  when  she  read  an  advertisement 
for  the  show  in  the  local  newspaper  and  decided  to  put  in  an 
entry.  After  only  two  years  experience  as  a  show  exhibitor 
she  became  involved  in  the  organization  of  the  event.  Bert 
and  Margaret  were  ready  to  give  up  their  responsibilities  for 
the  flower  show.  With  no  one  interested  in  taking  over  the 
leadership  role,  Liz  realized  that  if  she  didn't  accept  the 
challenge,  a  valuable  community  asset  would  be  lost.  So, 
she  joined  forces  with  Carol  Houcher  and  together  they  ran 
an  increasingly  successful  horticultural  show  for  the  next 
three  years. 

Six  years  ago  Myrna  Griffin  replaced  Carol  on  the  planning 
team.  Like  Liz,  Myrna  started  out  as  an  exhibitor  in  the 
event.  Now  she  runs  the  show.  But  Myrna  had  one  ad- 
vantage. She  had  several  years  experience  assisting  with  the 
organization  of  the  Red  Deer  horticultural  show.  So  her  or- 
ganizational and  leadership  skills  were  already  sharpened 
with  experience. 

Nine  years  ago  when  Liz  began  to  take  an  active  role  in  the 
continued  development  of  the  flower  show,  the  Innisfail 
and  District  Agricultural  Society  under  the  direction  of 
Doug  Gibson  stepped  in  to  become  the  show's  annual  spon- 
sor. Today,  with  its  continued  support  and  the  tireless  ef- 
forts of  Doug,  Liz  and  Myrna  the  horticultural  show 
continues  to  grow.  But  it  has  not  always  been  easy.  Over 
the  years  the  show  has  expanded  from  20  exhibit  classes  to 
143.  In  its  early  days  the  flower  show  attracted  a  viewing 
audience  of  20.  Now  it  draws  a  crowd  of  150  or  more.  Early 
shows  were  amply  displayed  in  the  Innisfail  Anglican 
Church  hall.  Today  the  show  is  a  cosy  fit  in  the  large  dis- 
play pavilion  on  the  grounds  of  the  Innisfail  Historical 
Society. 

Myrna  and  Liz  deserve  recognition  for  their  continued  com- 
munity contribution.  Together  they're  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  the  show.  It  is  up  to  them  to  develop  and  dis- 
tribute the  prize  list,  advertise  the  event,  arrange  the 
facilities  and  exhibit  displays,  solicit  the  prizes,  complete 
the  financial  requirements  of  the  program  and  find  volun- 
teers to  help  out  on  the  day  of  the  event.  About  the  only 
thing  they  don't  do  is  serve  the  tea.  Last  year  they  had  the 
Anglican  Church  ladies  take  over  the  refreshment  service. 
That  venture  was  so  successful  they  will  pursue  it  again. 
With  everything  else  to  look  after  it  simply  made  sense  to 
involve  another  volunteer  community  group  in  the  event. 

Liz  and  Myrna  don't  consider  themselves  to  be  outstanding 
community  citizens.  They're  just  two  busy  farm  wives  who 
are  willing  to  spend  time  and  energy  to  ensure  that  the  com- 
munity events  of  interest  to  them  continue.  In  the  process 
they've  both  developed  leadership  skills,  self  confidence 
and  new  friends.  To  them  community  involvement  isn't  a 
commitment.  Its  a  way  of  life. 


HOMEWORKS 


which  open  may  nccJ  adjusting  or  replacing. 


KERRY  SCHWING 
CORONATION 

MY  HOME  IS  MY  CASTLE!" 

This  may  be  well  and  true  but  how  many  cosy,  draft-tree 
castle's  have  you  ever  been  in? 

The  cold  Alberta  winter  looming  ahead  requires  a  little 
preparation  on  the  part  of  castle  owners  throughout  Alberta. 
I  suggest  getting  your  entire  "royal"  family  together  and 
take  some  steps  towards  winterizing  your  estate  before 
drafts  cool  off  your  knight  life. 

Q. 


DOWN  IN  THE  DUNGEON  inspect  the  connecting  pipes 
from  the  furnace  and  water  heater  to  the  chimney.  Look  for 
rust  or  "soft"  spots  caused  by  leakage  from  the  moat. 

Deteriorating  pipes  can  leak  harmful  by-products  into  the 
home.  Repair  worn  pipes  immediately. 

Clogged  and  dirty  furnace  filters  restrict  air  movement  and 
heating  efficiency.  Clean  permanent  furnace  filters  or 
replace  disposable  furnace  filters.  Remove  the  blower  ac- 
cess panel  and  vacuum  the  area  around  the  motor,  blower 
and  blade.  Examine  the  belt  attached  to  the  motor  and 
blower.  Check  for  worn  areas  and  adjust  the  tension  if 
necessary.  Vacuum  room  registers  throughout  the  house 
using  a  crevice  tool. 

WATER  HEATER 

To  keep  sediment  from  building  up,  the  water  heater  should 
be  drained  regularly.  Drain  appro.ximately  two  gallons  of 
water  by  opening  the  outlet  at  the  base  of  the  tank.  When 
the  water  runs  clear,  the  sediment  has  been  flushed  out.  If 
the  value  is  stiff,  do  not  force  it  open. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  hot  water  tank,  especially 
if  you  have  an  older  tank,  you  may  want  to  insulate  it. 
Fibreglass  insulation  kits  can  be  purchased  and  wrapped 
around  the  tank  and  pipes. 

CLEARSTORIES  AND  DRAWBRIDGES 

Repair  storm  windows  before  installation.  Check  existing 
windows  and  doors  for  drafts.  A  smouldering  piece  of  cot- 
ton string  or  "smoke  pencil"  held  in  several  places  around 
the  opening  will  help  detect  drafts. 

If  a  glass  pane  is  loose  in  its  frame,  then  new  caulking  may 
be  required.  Weatherstripping  around  doors  and  windows 


LADIES  IN  W.AITINC; 

Aside  trom  checking  out  how  your  bathroom  mirror  is 
standing  up  to  it  s  constant  use.  you  should  take  steps  in 
maintaining  bathroom  ventilation.  Start  by  turning  off  the 
power  to  the  fan.  Remove  the  grill,  clean  it  and  the  fan 
blades.  You  should  also  check  the  e,\terii>r  grill  and  \ent 
llap  for  blockage  and  proper  \  entilation. 

THE  ROUND  TABLE  ROOM 

Cleaning  the  refrigerator  is  a  big  job.  ^'ou  may  require  a 
serf  or  two  to  help.  Kids  ...  F-ree  circulation  of  air  is  impor- 
tant around  a  refrigerator.  Remove  all  obstructions.  Alberta 
Power  recommends  a  thorough  cleaning  every  six  months. 

Start  by  unplugging  the  refrigerator.  Clean  and  dust  con- 
denser coils  and  air  vents  with  a  vacuum  cleaner  using  the 
brush  or  nozzle  attachment.  Drain  and  clean  the  evaporation 
basin;  wash  in  warm  water  containing  detergent.  Do  not 
wash  the  basin  in  the  dishwasher,  as  the  high  temperature 
could  distort  it's  shape. 

Defrost  the  freezer  section,  unless  it  is  a  "frost  free"  model. 
Wash  the  interior  of  the  fridge  and  freezer  with  a  warm 
baking  soda/water  solution  and  a  sponge  or  soft  cloth. 

Next  give  your  door  .seal  the  "Robin  Hood"  test.  Test  by 
closing  the  door  on  a  dollar  bill.  If  Robin  can  pull  the  bill 
out  easily,  there  is  a  poor  fit  and  Robin's  got  one  more  dol- 
lar to  give  to  the  poor.  Test  at  several  points  around  the 
door  to  see  how  much  Robin  can  take  from  you. 

SUITS  OF  ARMOUR 

Even  the  best  suits  of  armour  create  lint.  Your  washing 
machine  lint  filter  should  be  cleaned  after  each  use.  The 
agitator  should  be  removed  and  cleaned  once  a  month. 
Once  a  year  you  should  clean  the  filters  of  both  water  hose 
inlets  on  the  back  of  the  machine. 

After  each  clothes  dryer  load  you  should  clean  the  lint  fil- 
ter. At  least  twice  a  year,  it's  recommended  that  you  move 
the  dryer  and  vacuum  lint  and  dust  on  surrt)unding  walls 
and  floors  under  dryer.  Turn  off  power  first  and  watch  out 
because  lint  is  highly  flammable. 

The  exhaust  hose,  pipe  and  vent  should  be  removed  and 
cleaned  twice  a  year.  Check  the  damper  for  obstructions 
and  remove  all  lint  buildups. 

By  following  these  maintenance  guidelines,  you  can  reduce 
your  heating  bills  in  the  winter  months  ahead.  Make  the 
castle  a  real  cosy  home.  Give  Alberta  Power  a  call  and  ask 
for  their  publication  entitled  "Efficiency  Plus,  A 
Consumer's  Guide  to  Home  Systems  and  Appliance  Main- 
tenance". 


For  more  information  on  home  energy  and  home  build- 
ing you  can  phone  Energy  Matters.  They  give  unbiased 
answers  to  many  types  of  questions  dial  O  and  asking 
for  Zenith  22339. 


BETWEEN  US 

SHERALYN  DOBOS 
CAMROSE 

A  new  decade  always  brings  with  it  a  sense  of  wonderment 
and  anticipation  of  the  unknown.  Many  of  us  are  also  puz- 
zled by  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  past  year,  and 
indeed,  the  past  ten!  Where  did  the  time  go?  The  exciting 
part  is  that  each  of  us  has  been  given  a  whole  new  decade  to 
spend.  It  is  ours  to  use  as  we  choose.  Time  is  a  unique  gift. 
Sometimes  we  speak  if  it  as  though  it  were  a  market  com- 
modity: spending  time,  saving  time,  borrowing  time,  time 
sharing.  But  no  matter  how  we  attempt  to  use  or  preserve  it, 
each  of  us  has  consumed  another  day  as  we  nestle  into  our 
pillows  and  close  our  eyes. 

How  do  you  plan  to  use  your  next  few  months?  What  do 
you  want  from  life  in  the  next  year?  Planning  the  future  can 
be  challenging,  and  perhaps  confusing.  There  are  so  many 
"ifs  and  maybes";  who  can  tell  what  will  happen! 

Each  of  us  can  take  some  time  though,  as  individuals  or  as 
families,  and  decide  what's  important  to  us.  We  may  want 
to  undertake  a  new  business  strategy,  spend  more  time  with 
family,  improve  profitability  of  an  operation,  or  help  build  a 
stronger  community.  Whatever  our  direction,  we  will  know 
when  we  have  arrived  only  if  we  have  set  our  destination. 

Perhaps  we  at  Alberta  Agriculture  can  help  you  with  some 
of  your  goals.  The  next  few  months  will  see  a  variety  of 
programs  with  your  interests  at  heart. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 

If  improving  your  farm  management,  skills  is  on  your 
priority  list,  ask  us  about  Gear  Up  Advantage.  This  program 
is  tailored  to  the  needs  of  people  in  each  district.  The  com- 
mon thread  is  the  opportunity  to  develop  management  tools 
necessary  for  making  informed  decisions  about  your  farm- 
ing operation.  Have  you  thought  about  the  best  means  of 
managing  your  human  resources?  Or  about  your  marketing 
management?  What  about  production  and  financial 
management?  Gear  Up  Advantage  can  help  you  develop  the 
management  advantage. 


FARM  WOMEN'S  CONFERENCES 

Perhaps  a  few  hours  of  your  time  might  be  well  spent 
in  attending  a  local  farm  women's  conference.  Each 
district  will  offer  a  varied  program  for  your  enlighten- 
ment and  enjoyment.  Conference  locations  and  dates 
are: 

Bashaw  -  March  20  -  Spring  Forum  for  the  90's 
Women 

Big  Valley  -  Feb.  13  -  Country  Women's  Day 

Consort  -  Feb.  21  -  Spring  Out 

Ponoka  -  Feb.  14  -  One  Day  Get  Away 

Red  Deer  -  April  5  -  Spring  Tune-  Up 

Rimbey  -  Feb.  14  -  A  "Me"  Day 

Rocky  Mtn  House  -  Feb.  15  -  Choices  &  Challenges 

for  the  90 's 

Wetaskiwin  -  April  3  -  Spring  Tune-  Up. 

Mark  one  of  these  dates  on  your  calendar  and  watch 
for  upcoming  promotion  of  these  events.  Register 
early  and  treat  yourself  to  a  special  day  out. 


SOOTHSAYERS? 

Who  knows  what  the  future  will  bring?  While  we  aren't 
equipped  with  crystal  balls,  we  at  Alberta  Agriculture  have 
a  few  ideas.  If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about  the  programs 
and  courses  we  offer,  we'd  be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 


Sheralyn  Dobos,  Camrose   679-1210 

Kerry  Schwing,  Coronation   578-3970 

Karen  Goad,  Innisfail    227-6565 

Janice  McGregor,  Lacombe   782-3301 

Holly  Pidzarko,  Ponoka   783-7077 

Lynn  Stegman,  Red  Deer    340-5364 

Vivian  Nowosad,  Rimbey   843-2201 

Deb  Vasselin,  Rocky   845-8200 

Ellen  Frombach,  Sedgewick    384-3737 

Kay  Dean,  Stettler   742-7500 

Leona  Staples,  Wetaskiwin   352-1240 
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FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

JEAN  HEIE 
CAMROSE 

CO-SIGNING  CREDIT  CONTRACTS 

"Dad,  could  you  back  this  loan?  I  don't  have  enough 
security  to  purchase  the  land." 

"John,  Em  in  a  bit  of  a  bind.  I  could  buy  a  new  tractor  if  I 
have  someone  co-sign  for  me."  Has  this  happened  to  you? 

It  is  extremely  important  that  you  take  a  serious  look  at 
what  you  are  undertaking  before  you  co-sign  a  credit  con- 
tract. Often  co-signing  is  done  out  of  a  sense  of  obligation 
or  good  will  for  family  members  or  friends.  Unfortunately, 
this  often  leads  to  problems. 

If  you  are  tempted  to  co-sign  a  substantial  loan  for  a  son  or 
daughter,  think  it  over  carefully.  When  you  co-sign,  you 
place  at  risk  all  the  assets  you  have  worked  many  years  to 
accumulate. 

We  may  know  of  situations  where  the  family  farm  was  used 
as  security  in  order  to  expand  the  farming  operation  to  in- 
clude a  son  or  daughter.  When  falling  prices,  adverse 
weather  conditions  or  changing  real  estate  values  result  in  a 
lower  total  farm  income  than  expected,  both  the  beginning 
farmer  and  his  parents  may  lose  most  of  what  they  have. 

Young  people  can  afford  to  take  risks  because  they  have 
many  years  ahead  of  them  in  which  they  can  recover  finan- 
cially. At  middle  age  however,  there  are  not  enough  work 
years  remaining  to  recover  from  a  serious  financial  loss. 


WHEN  IS  HELP  HELPFUL 

When  approached  by  a  relative  or  friend  for  help  in  a  finan- 
cial situation,  review  their  position.  Why  does  the  financial 
institution  require  a  co-signer?  Visit  the  lender  to  find  out 
all  the  information  from  his  perspective.  Is  the  person  a 
poor  risk  because  of  over  indebtedness  or  low  earning 
capacity?  You  may  not  be  doing  the  person  a  favor  by 
facilitating  more  debt.  Will  they  be  able  to  generate  enough 
income  to  cover  both  the  interest  and  principle  payments 
without  condemning  their  family  to  years  of  poverty  and 
stress? 

YOUR  SITUATION 

You  must  consider  what  your  position  will  be  if  you  agree 
to  co-sign  the  loan.  If  payments  are  not  kept  up,  the  creditor 
may  initiate  a  court  action  against  you  and  the  person  with 
whom  you  co-signed.  The  outcome  of  this  court  action 
could  be  a  judgement  against  you  in  the  amount  of  the  debt 
plus  costs.  This  judgement  could  be  enforced  by  a  garnishee 
of  your  salary  or  bank  account  or  seizure  of  enough  of  your 
assets  to  satisfy  the  judgement. 

IF  YOU  DECIDE  TO  CO-SIGN 

After  examining  the  whole  situation,  you  may  decide  that 
you  are  willing  to  co-sign.  Ask  the  lender  of  the  financial 
institution  to  keep  you  informed  of  all  activity  on  the  ac- 
count. In  this  way  you  can  be  alerted  to  potential  problems. 
By  co-signing  you  assume  equal  responsibility  for  the  debt 
and  have  every  right  to  know  that  it  is  being  paid  off  as 
agreed. 

Co-signing  a  loan  is  not  something  you  should  take  lightly. 
Could  you  afford  to  pay  off  the  loan  if  the  other  person 
defaults?  If  the  financial  institutions  are  not  prepared  to 
take  the  risk,  can  you  afford  to?  Analyze  the  situation  care- 
fully before  you  co-sign. 


FAMILY  RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

KAY  DEAN 
STETTLER 

PROMOTE  YOUR  ORGANIZATION 

If  you  could  write  a  newspaper  headline  about  your  or- 
ganization, what  would  it  say?  Would  it  be  positive  by 
promoting  your  activities,  events  or  achievements?  Or 
would  it  be  negative  by  saying  you  need  more  members, 
more  involvement  or  more  money?  Every  successful  or- 
ganization promotes  itself  in  some  way. 


A  promotion  gives  people  an  image  or  profile  of  a  product. 
That  image  can  be  positive,  negative  or  a  blank  page.  The 
key  for  a  community  organization  is  to  determine  what 
product  it  wants  to  promote.  In  other  words,  what  goals 
does  your  organization  have?  What  is  it  all  about?  What 
does  it  want  to  achieve? 

Once  your  organization  establishes  its  goals,  promotions 
can  relate  directly  to  those  goals. 

There  are  three  aspects  of  any  promotion:  the  target,  the 
message  and  the  media. 

THE  TARGET 

The  target  is  the  group  or  individual  you  want  your  message 
to  reach.  You  might  want  to  recruit  young  people  into  your 
4-H  club.  You  may  wish  to  encourage  the  public  to  attend 
your  fair.  Or,  you  might  want  to  explain  your  position  on  an 
issue  to  politicians. 

It's  important  to  focus  clearly  on  your  target.  If  the  target  is 
broad,  no  one  will  pay  attention  to  it. 


THE  MESSAGE 

What  do  you  really  want  to  say  to  your  target  group?  In 
order  to  get  their  attention  consider  their  needs,  wants,  likes 
and  interests.  For  example,  to  recruit  young  people  to  4-H, 
the  message  should  be  about  fun  and  companionship.  To 
parents  of  the  young  people,  information  about  skills  and 
learning  may  be  important.  To  sponsors  of  4-H  events,  the 
high  ideals  of  leadership  and  citizenship  may  be  the  key 
message. 

THE  MEDIA 

The  methods  or  ways  by  which  your  organization  delivers 
its  message  is  the  media.  We  tend  to  think  of  media  as 
radio,  TV  and  newspapers.  However,  there  are  many  forms 
of  media.  A  t-shirt  with  a  catchy  message  is  a  great  medium 
for  teens.  Think  of  many  others:  caps  or  hats,  word-of- 
mouth,  a  telephone  network,  mall  displays  and  demonstra- 
tions, contests,  banners,  crazy  events  and  town  criers. 

Don't  forget  the  traditional  media.  Cultivate  contacts  with 
local  newspaper  journalists,  radio  reporters,  and  TV 
reporters.  These  folks,  like  you  and  me,  are  comfortable 
talking  with  someone  they  know.  So,  take  your  editor  out  to 
lunch!  Let  him  or  her  know  about  your  organization's 
events. 

Appoint  someone  to  meet  a  reporter  who  comes  to  your  ac- 
tivity. Offer  a  cup  of  coffee.  Explain  what  is  happening  and 
help  the  reporter  get  the  story  and  pictures.  Don't  tell  him 
what  to  write  or  what  pictures  to  take!  Provide  for  the 
reporter  accurate  information  such  as  winners  of  competi- 
tions, special  speakers,  agendas  or  whatever  is  appropriate 
for  your  event. 

PLAN  YOUR  PROMOTION 

Organizations  plan  many  activities  and  events.  It's  impor- 
tant to  plan  your  promotions  as  you  plan  your  programs. 
This  may  require  one  person  or  a  committee.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  is  a  good  role  for  a  vice-president.  By 
planning  promotions,  the  vice  president  learns  a  lot  about 
the  organization  and  will  be  better  prepared  to  become 
president  next  term. 

For  your  organization's  next  event  or  regular  meeting,  con- 
sider a  promotion  that  addresses  the  three  key  ingredients: 

1.  Your  target  group. 

2.  A  message  that  suits  your  target. 

3.  The  most  effective  media  at  your  disposal. 

Create  a  positive  image  for  your  organization  through  ef- 
fective promotions.  Think  about  this:  toothpaste  ads  try  to 
sell  sparkling  smiles  and  friendly  relationships.  What  does 
your  organization  have  to  promote? 


HOMEWORKS 

JANICE  MCGREGOR 
LACOMBE 

What  costs  $1,600,000  and  will  take  26  (arm  lamilics  up  to 
three  years  to  complete? 

If  you  guessed  the  total  value  of  1 7  new  farm  homes  and  9 
remodelling  projects,  you're  right  on  track!  The  55  par- 
ticipants at  a  recent  two  day  farm  home  planning  course  in 
Red  Deer  indicated  there  will  be  a  lot  of  home  building 
going  on  over  the  next  three  years. 

With  home  building  costs  in  the  $55  to  $70  per  square  foot 
range,  it's  easy  to  see  that  an  average  of  $88,000  for  the 
new  homes  planned  and  $41,000  tor  the  remodcllinu 
projects  won't  be  hard  to  reach. 

Donna  Bagdan,  Housing  Specialist  and  George  Cassidy, 
Architectural  Technologist  presented  practical  information 
on  farm  home  design  trends,  exterior  finishing  materials, 
kitchens  and  lighting.  Working  drawings,  contracts  and  cur- 
rent cost  estimates  were  covered.  Robert  Borg,  Regional 
Engineer,  touched  on  foundations  and  Glen  Lawrence. 
Energy  Advisor,  reviewed  heating  and  ventilation  systems 
and  doors  and  windows. 

The  recent  trend  is  to  larger  homes  with  farm  offices  and 
efficient  kitchens.  Larger  master  bedrooms,  ensuite  Jacuzzis 
and  whirlpools  are  on  some  wish  lists. 


New  &  Remodelled 
FARM  HOME  PLANNING 


Participants  in  the  home  planning  course  were  able  to  con- 
sult with  Donna  or  George  about  their  proposed  home  plan. 
Most  participants  felt  this  was  very  worthwhile  as  thc\ 
received  tips  on  (]oot  plans,  traffic  How.  kitchen  organiza- 
tion and  furniture  arrangement. 


Lorraine  Nagel  spoke  to  Donna  dhoul  her  plans  to  renov  ate 
a  formal  dining  room  and  turn  it  into  a  tarm  tittice.  The 
original  800  square  foot  home  was  built  in  I'^UO.  In  h'76 
Lorraine  and  Ron  Nagel  added  on  another  80(1  square  teet 
of  living  space.  The  renovation  plan  was  developed  with 
Donna  Bagdan "s  help  so  Lorraine  brought  it  in  to  use  as  a 
guide.  During  the  consultation.  Donna  suggested  ideas  for 
flooring  and  drew  a  quick  sketch  of  wall  and  pocket  French 
doors  to  close  off  the  area.  Built-in  storage  will  grace  one 
wall  of  this  room  with  space  left  for  a  large  desk  and  read- 
ing chair.  As  Donna  says.'  it  s  important  to  design  a  plan 
that  suits  your  needs  and  interests."  Lorraine  left  the  inter- 
view with  a  clear  idea  for  her  renovation  project.  Home 
building  can  be  a  costly  and  time  consuming  venture.  If  it 
flgures  in  your  future,  please  contact  a  district  home 
economist  for  details  on  courses,  planning  ideas  and  fact 
sheets  on  materials  and  costs. 


During  the  planning  process,  it  s  important  to  analyze  your 
site  and  design  a  plan  that  suits  it.  Take  time  to  review 
many  plans  and  visit  homes  to  get  a  sense  of  what  features 
you  like.  Once  you  have  your  ideas,  put  them  down  on 
paper.  Draw  a  scale  plan  on  graph  paper  and  use  scale  cut- 
out furniture  to  get  a  feel  of  what  your  plan  is  like.  Use  trac- 
ing paper  to  draw  alternative  room  plans.  It  saves  making  a 
mess  of  your  original  plan.  Working  drawings  can  be 
prepared  for  25-40  cents  per  square  foot  once  you're  happy 
with  your  plan. 


RURAL  ROOTS 

LYNN  STEGMAN 
RED  DEER 

I  pledge: 

MY  HEAD  to  clearer  thinking, 
MY  HEART  to  greater  loyalty, 
MY  HANDS  to  larger  service, 
MY  HEALTH  to  better  living, 
For  my  club,  my  community  and  my  country. 

When  you  meet  Bob  Boulton,  the  words  of  the  4-H  pledge 
come  to  life. 

Bob  has  been  a  4-H  member,  leader  and  chairman  of  the 
Alberta  4-H  Council.  He  was  appointed  to  the  4-H  Founda- 
tion and  is  Alberta's  elected  representative  to  the  Canadian 
4-H  Council.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  dedication  to  youth  and  op- 
portunities, a  commitment  to  learning  and  many  hours  of 
hard  work. 

CANADIAN  4-H  COUNCIL 

As  a  member  of  this  council,  Bob  Boulton  is  responsible  for 
matching  the  funds  available  for  national  and  international 
4-H  programs  to  the  needs  of  our  youth.  In  Ottawa  he  meets 
"eyeball  to  eyeball"  with  corporate  sponsors  such  as  the 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  and  government  rep- 
resentatives. Open  House  Canada,  United  Kingdom  Ex- 
change and  National  Volunteer  Leaders  Conference  are 
among  the  14  different  programs  that  compete  for  national 
funding.  As  proposals  are  presented  Bob  asks  himself, 
"How  will  this  affect  the  kids?  Is  it  the  best  we  can  do  for 
our  youth"?  The  reward  for  Bob  is  seeing  how  local  mem- 
bers and  leaders  have  benefited  from  the  programs. 

ALBERTA  4-H  COUNCIL 

Two  representatives  from  each  regional  council  in  Alberta 
make  up  this  provincial  council.  As  a  volunteer.  Bob  repre- 
sents 4-H  leaders,  members  and  parents  at  the  provincial 
level. 

4-H  FOUNDATION 

This  organization  was  established  to  receive  and  administer 
funds  of  the  Alberta  4-H  Council  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing and  operating  a  4-H  centre. 

Bob  Boulton  deserves  to  be  proud  of  the  4-H  Centre  at  Bat- 
tle Lake.  As  chairman  of  the  building  committee,  he  had  a 
major  role  in  transforming  the  tent  that  stood  on  the  site  in 
1983  into  a  terrific  facility.  Past  fund  raisers:  pennies  for 
land,  dimes  for  dorms,  bucks  for  bunks  have  all  been  suc- 
cessful thanks  to  the  support  of  4-H  clubs  and  their  com- 
munities. 

The  current  project  is  "Quarters  for  Quarters".  These  funds 
are  needed  for  a  residence  and  office  complex.  The  Alberta 
4-H  Centre  currently  can  accommodate  100  people  and  is 
available  to  all  groups  and  all  ages. 


THE  CLUB 


Bob's  involvement  with  4-H  has  introduced  him  to  many 
dignitaries,  government  representatives,  4-H  exchange 
families  and  countless  kids  and  their  families.  The  Boulton 
family  scrapbook  highlights  many  special  occasions.  Noth- 
ing makes  his  blue  eyes  sparkle  more  than  talking  about  his 
local  club.  For  23  years  Bob  Boulton  has  been  a  leader  of 
the  Delburne  4-H  Beef  Club.  This  club  maintains  a  high 
membership  and  has  repeatedly  won  awards.  Over  the  years 
members  have  repeatedly  won  awards  and  brought  distinc- 
tion to  themselves  and  their  club. 

When  asked  what  highlights  he  could  recall,  the  reply  was, 
"every  young  person  is  a  highlight;  they  are  all  very  dif- 
ferent but  all  special".  Bob  is  dedicated  to  helping  young 
people  become  better  citizens  and  more  knowledgeable 
livestock  raisers.  "If  we  can  even  make  one  member  a  better 
adult  and  better  able  to  face  the  challenges  of  life,  then  this 
program  is  really  working." 

All  of  his  six  children,  James,  Gordon,  Sandra,  David,  Wil- 
liam (deceased  1977)  and  Cheryl  were  members  of  the  Del- 
burne club.  Presently  he  has  three  grandchildren  in  the 
Delburne  Beef  Club  and  two  grandchildren  in  the  Three 
Hills  Beef  Club. 

GRASSROOTS 

Glenna  May  Page  Boulton  has  been  Bob's  strong  partner 
for  40  years.  She  is  the  quiet  one  but  her  caring,  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  are  every  bit  as  genuine  as  her  husband's. 
Together  they  have  farmed,  raised  six  children  and  now 
proudly  cherish  sixteen  grandchildren.  In  1986,  the  Red 
Deer  Chamber  of  Commerce  recognized  the  Boulton  family 
as  the  Farm  Family  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  4-H,  as  he  is  known  among  agriculture  staff,  is  an  ex- 
ample to  all  of  how  the  words  in  the  pledge  can  become  a 
way  of  life. 


ALBEKIA 
4-H  CENTRE 


Year-round  facilities  provide  the  perfect  atmosphere  for 
camps,  conventions,  family  reunions,  church  or  youth 
groups. 


WHERE  TO  FIND  US... 


Red  Deer 


Calgary 

FOR  MORE  DETAILS  CONTACT: 

Alberta  4-H  Centre 
R.R.  #  1,  Westerose,  Alberta 
TOC  2V0 

PHONE:  (403)  682-2153 


GUEST  EDITOR 


JANET  KERR 

REGIONAL  4-H  SPECIALIST 
RED  DEER 

INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  W  EST  CENTRAL 
REGIONAL  4-H  SPECIALIST 

1  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity'  to  introduce  myself.  I 
am  the  Regional  4-H  Specialist  for  the  West  Central  region 
which  includes  the  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin.  Ponoka.  Rocky 
Mountain  House.  Rimbey.  Lacombc,  Red  Deer  and  Innis- 
fail  districts.  I  started  working  in  this  region  in  mid- 
February.  Prior  to  that  I  was  the  Regional  4-H  Specialisl  in 
the  Peace  region.  I  grew  up  on  a  dairy  farm  in  the  Camrose 
area  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Alberta  with  a 
degree  in  agriculture. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  the  4-H  program  is  it  allows  young 
people  to  improve  their  communication  and  leadership 
skills.  Many  of  the  senior  4-H  members  have  developed 
strong  communication  and  technical  skills.  These  skills  may 
be  shared  with  junior  members.  Members  also  take  respon- 
sibility for  organizing  many  events. 

Watch  for  these  upcoming  4-H  events. 

The  Regional  Beef  Heifer  Show  will  be  held  April  20  to  22 
at  Benalto.  Included  will  be  classes  for  females  up  to  three 
years  of  age  and  a  multi  species  judging  competition. 

The  Regional  Fair  will  be  held  June  I  to  3  at  the  Red  Deer 
Westerner.  The  fair  includes  a  horse  show,  rodeo  and  a 
variety  of  fun  activities.  Everyone  is  welcome  to  par- 
ticipate. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  many  of  you  at  these  events. 
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FALUN  FOODS  LTD. 
FALUN,  ALBERTA 

eeST  BEFORE— MEILLEUR  AVANT 


SPOTLIGHT 

LEONA  STAPLES 
WETASKIWIN 

Old  Country  Sour  Cabbage  is  an  expanding  business  at 
Falun.  You  may  have  seen  the  shrink-wrapped  cabbage 
heads  on  the  produce  shelf  of  your  grocery  store. 

This  is  an  Alberta  based  company.  During  the  summer 
months,  southern  Alberta  vegetable  producers  supply  the 
cabbage.  In  the  off  season,  fresh  cabbage  is  brought  up 
from  the  United  States  for  processing.  The  cabbage  is  un- 
loaded from  the  refrigerated  trucks.  The  outside  leaves  are 
torn  off  before  a  machine,  that  looks  like  a  spinning  top, 
removes  the  core.  The  cabbage  head  is  then  thrown  into  a 
huge  vat  of  salt  water. 

The'cabbage  soaks  in  the  vat  for  three  to  five  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  this  process,  the  vat  is  emptied  and  each  head  is 
shrink-wrapped. 

Sour  cabbage  has  caught  on  very  quickly  throughout 
Western  Canada.  The  company  is  looking  to  expand  into 
southern  markets. 

Most  consumers  use  the  sour  cabbage  for  cabbage  rolls  or 
coleslaw.  Try  experimenting  with  this  unique  Alberta  food 
product. 

NATURAL  SOUR  CABBAGE 

Prevalent  in  European  kitchens,  sour  cabbage  rolls  are 
receiving  acclaim  throughout  the  world. 

Serving  Suggestions: 

LServe  with  mixed  green  or  vegetable  salad. 

2. Slice  thinly  and  bake  with  pork  roast  in  oven. 

3. Use  in  place  of  fresh  cabbage  in  your  favoriate  cabbage 
roll  recipe. 


LEONA  STAPLES 
WETASKIWIN 

What  do  you  get  when  you  mix  a  hardworking  lady  and 
fresh  produce?  Ma  Petite  Cuisine!!  This  home-based  busi- 
ness located  in  Ma-Me-0  Beach,  produces  a  variety  of  bot- 
tled gourmet  foods.  Ma  Petite  Cuisine  is  owned  and 
operated  by  Hilda  Runte.  Her  high  standards  and  unique 
recipes  make  her  foods  extra  special. 

On  the  lower  floor  of  her  home,  Hilda  has  built  a  kitchen 
which  meets  government  health  standards.  This  kitchen  is 
equipped  with  a  large  commercial  fridge  filled  with 
produce  waiting  to  be  made  into  jams,  antipasto  and  chut- 
ney. Her  products  always  start  with  fresh  ingredients.  Hilda 
even  hand  picks  the  berries  that  go  into  her  jams.  In  the 
summer  her  herbs  are  grown  right  beside  her  back  door. 
Hilda  achieves  high  quality  products  in  every  jar.  Some  ex- 
amples of  her  gourmet  foods  are  pickled  quail's  eggs, 
mango  chutney  and  pincherry  jam. 

Hilda  intends  her  products  to  be  used  for  special  occasions. 
The  hexagonal  bottles  look  lovely  in  a  get-well  bouquet. 
Her  products  are  perfect  for  Easter  baskets.  The  jars  are 
small,  only  45  or  125  grams  so  even  one  person  can  enjoy 
them  without  wastage. 

Ma  Petite  Cuisine  products  are  available  in  specialty  stores 
throughout  Alberta. 


FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 


ANTIBIOTICS 


DEB  VASSELIN 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

MEAT:  SAFE  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 

Food  safety  is  the  issue  of  the  90"s.  Farmers,  being  the  food 
producers,  should  know  the  facts  about  safe  production  and 
start  promoting  the  safety  of  their  product. 

Key  areas  of  controversy  for  the  consumer  are  the  use  of 
growth  promotants  and  antibiotics.  Unfortunately,  inac- 
curate information  has  caused  alarm.  Here  are  the  facts  on 
growth  promotants  and  antibiotics  in  meat. 


HORMONE  AND  GROWTH  PROMOTANTS 

Hormone  growth  promotants  are  anabolic  substances  which 
are  rigorously  tested  and  approved  by  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada.  Anabolic  steroids  that  athletes  use  haven't  been 
tested  or  approved.  They  are  illegal. 

Hormones  occur  naturally  in  all  animals  including  humans 
and  in  most  plants.  So.  hormone-free  beef  is  impossible. 

Tests  indicate  that  an  implanted  animal  has  1 .9  nanograms 
of  estrogen  in  a  100  gram  or  3.5  ounces  serving  of  beef. 
The  non-implanted  animal  shows  1.2  nanograms  per  100 
gram  serving.  A  nanogram  is  one  billionth  of  a  gram,  that's 
1/1,000,000,000  of  a  gram!  Thafs  like  one  blade  of  grass 
within  a  30  acre  field. 

Daily  estrogen  production  levels  of  a  woman  is  4S0.0()0 
nanograms.  Men  produce  about  54,000  nanograms.  A  serv- 
ing of  Caesar  salad  or  cabbage  salad  hits  the  2.000 
nanogram  mark.  One  pint  of  beer  contains  the  sameamount 
of  estrogen  as  220  pounds  of  implanted  beef.  All  naturally 
occurring! 

Growth  promotants  travel  through  the  endocrine  system  in- 
creasing the  growth  of  muscle  tissue  and  decreasing  fat 
deposits.  Excess  hormones  are  broken  down  and  excreted 
by  the  animal. 

The  naturally  occurring  hormones  cleared  for  use  in  Canada 
are  estradiol  17B,  progesterone  and  testosterone.  Approved 
synthetic  hormones  are  zeronol  and  melengestrol  acetate 
(M.G.A.). 


The  second  conlro\  ersy  is  the  use  of  antibiotics.  Their  use 
is  as  tightly  regulated  as  that  of  growth  promotants.  Treat- 
ment of  sick  animals  is  the  primary  use  of  antibiotics.  Him  - 
ever.  subtherapeutic  use  does  exist  in  disease  prevention, 
especial!)  ikiring  times  ot  stress  like  we.ming. 

The  most  contested  use  t)f  antibiotics  is  that  of  feed  addi- 
tives where  the  purpose  is  to  enhance  efficiency  and  growth 
rates.  Consumers  fear  the  meat  will  contain  antibiotic  resis- 
tant bacteria  which  could  cause  illness  or  antibiotic  resis- 
tance in  humans.  Research  supporting  this  fear  is  diff  icult  to 
find. 

Proper  cooking  destroys  all  bacteria,  including  antibiotic 
resistant  bacteria,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  concern. 

To  eliminate  antibiotic  residues,  it  is  \  ital  that  the  producer 
ht)nor  the  strict  withdrawal  perit>ds  prior  to  marketing  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  the  meat  for  the  consumer. 

Fortunately,  Canada  has  one  of  the  best  meat  testing  proce- 
dures in  the  world.  Every  drug  that  is  to  be  used  as  a  growth 
promotant  or  antibiotic  must  meet  stringent  requirements 
before  it  can  be  licenced. 

Health  and  Welfare  Canada  is  responsible  for  this  approval 
process  and  has  no  vested  interest  in  the  use  of  hormones 
and  antibiotics.  Health  protection  of  Canadians  is  their  first 
and  foremost  concern.  As  part  of  health  protection,  meat  in- 
spection and  residue  testing  are  equally  important.  Over 
1800  inspectors  examine  the  animals  before  and  after 
slaughter.  Suspicious  carcasses,  along  with  randomly 
selected  carcasses  are  tested  for  residues.  Few  violations  are 
found.  But  when  they  are,  that  carcass  is  immediately  con- 
demned and  removed. 

Here's  what  producers  can  do  to  help  ensure  the  safety  i)f 
meat  products: 

1.  Follow  dosage  levels  and  adhere  to  the  recommended 
withdrawal  periods. 

2.  Keep  on  top  of  the  facts.  Use  credible  scnirccs  of  re- 
search. 

3.  Pass  on  the  facts  to  other  producers,  colleagues  and  con- 
sumers. 


BETWEEN  US 

KERRY  SCHWING 
CORONATION 

WHAT'S  NEW? 


"You  can't  lead  and  you  wont 
follow . . .  you're  a  roadblock!" 


LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT  PUBLICATIONS: 


1912  How  to  be  an  Effective  Leader 

1921-  30-2  On  Being  a  Delegate 

1 92 1  -60  Effective  Committees 

1922  Effective  Meetings 

1922-  31  Parliamentary  Procedures  for  Meetings 
1926-50  Promoting  Your  Organizations"  Activity 

1931-  50  Newsletters  -  Design  and  Production 

1932-  10  AGuide  to  Financial  Management  for 

Non-Profit  Organizations 

1933-  30  Program  Planning  for  Organizations 
1951  Communication  Tool  Kit 
1933-31-lA  Working  Guide  to  Planning  an  Event 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING? 

GENERATIONS  IN  FARM  FAMILIES  - 
RETIREMENT  SURVEY 

Leona  Staples,  Holly  Pidzarko,  Kay  Dean,  Sheralyn 
Dobos  and  Vivian  Nowosad  are  each  taking  part  in  this 
survey.  Six,  two-generation  farm  families  are  being  in- 
terviewed by  each  district  home  economist.  The 
parents,  the  farming  child  and  his/her  spouse  take  part 
in  the  interview. 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  look  at  the  process 
families  go  through  in  making  decisions  and  at  what 
age  and  to  what  extent  the  parents  let  go  of  decision 
making.  This  study  is  also  being  done  in  Montana  and 
New  Zealand  at  the  same  time. 


4-H  ADULT  VOLUNTEER  TRAINING  COURSE 

This  course  and  corresponding  manual  are  designed  to 
answer  questions  about  your  role  as  a  4-H  adult  volunteer. 
The  following  information  is  covered:  activity  areas  of  the 
club,  shared  leadership,  program  planning,  effective  meet- 
ings, club  officers,  conflict  management,  administration,  4- 
H  organizational  structure,  understanding  young  people  and 
teaching  techniques. 

This  material  is  suitable  for  groups  or  one-on-one  consult- 
ation. Phone  your  district  home  economist  for  more  infor- 
mation. ^ 


LOOKS 


GOOD  ON 


CELEBRATE  60' 

Alberta  Women's  Week  is  celebrating  it's  60th  an- 
niversary on  July  23,  24,  25,  26  at  Olds  College. 


Several  district  home  economists  from  Region  III  are 
on  the  Alberta  Women's  Week  committee.  They  in- 
clude Kerry  Schwing,  Leona  Staples  and  Karen  Goad. 
You  had  best  prepare  yourselves  to  hear  a  lot  about  the 
upcoming  celebration. 

JOIN  US  IN  "CELEBRATING  60  TO: 

1.  Meet  people. 

2.  Share  fellowship. 

3.  Shed  the  pressure  of  the  farm  and  home  for  three 
days. 

4.  Do  something  for  yourself. 

WIN  A  FREE  TRIP  TO  A.W.W.  '90 

Two  ladies  from  both  the  County  of  Paintearth  #18  and 
Special  Area  #4  can  win  registration,  room  and  board 
to  this  year's  Alberta  Women's  Week.  The  draws  will 
be  made  in  time  for  Mother's  Day.  To  nominate  your- 
self,your  mother  or  your  wife,  simply  drop  a  note  to 
Kerry  Schwing,  District  Home  Economist,  Box  160, 
Coronation,  TOC  ICO. 

In  most  districts  local  agencies  sponsor  local  delegates 
to  Alberta  Women's  Week.  Check  with  your  district 
home  economist  for  more  information. 
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FARM  FAMILY  FILE 


FAMILY  RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

KAREN  GOAD  ♦ 
INNISFAIL 

SHAPING  THE  FUTURE 

Values  and  goals.  Just  how  important  arc  they:  crucial,  im- 
portant, nice  to  know,  or  you'll  think  about  them  when  you 
have  time? 

To  my  way  of  thinking  they  are  crucial.  It's  amazing  how 
they  impact  the  future.  This  was  really  brought  home  to  me 
during  a  recent  conversation  I  had  about  Career  Days  at  one 
of  the  local  high  schools.  One  of  the  points  that  came  up 
was  that  high  school  students  don't  know  all  the  career  op- 
tions available  to  them.  By  itself,  that  fact  isn't  unsettling. 
But  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  many  people 
make  their  career  and  long  term  life  decisions  based  on 
passed  experience  or  their  parent's  choices,  was  cause  for 


Take  my  own  family  as  a  case  in  point.  My  father  is  a  sur- 
geon, my  brother  is  an  anesthetist  and  two  sisters-in-law  are 
nurses.  You  would  almost  think  that  the  health  sciences 
were  in  our  blood.  Rather,  I  believe  it  is  a  case  of  family 
upbringing  shaping  our  future.  I  am  sure  our  family  is  not 
that  unusual.  How  many  people  do  you  know  who  became 
a  farmer,  truck  driver,  mechanic  or  engineer  because  a 
family  member  worked  in  that  area? 

1  think  the  same  thing  holds  for  farm  managers.  Past  ex- 
perience is  a  wonderful  teacher  and  most  of  us  find  it  reas- 
suring to  choose  those  options  that  are  most  familiar  to  us. 


But  I  think  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  like  most  Dther 
achievements  in  life,  good  management  does  not  occur  by 
chance.  Neither  is  it  always  based  on  past  experience.  Paul 
Gessaman,  a  farm  economist  from  Nebraska  who  spoke  at 
the  1990  Managing  Agricultural  Technology  For  Profit 
conference,  effectively  defined  the  link  between  goals  and 
farm  management.  Gessaman  believes  that  "good  manage- 
ment is  goal-directed.  Good  management  occurs  because 
you  and  others  in  your  tarm  business: 

*  are  willing  to  assess  reality  and  to  develop  a  shared  vision 
of  the  future  to  which  you  can  give  your  full  commitment; 

*  are  willing  to  identify  long-term  and  shorl-lerm  goals  lor 
business  and  for  family  life  that  define  the  actions  and  ac- 
tivities you  intend  to  complete,  and  the  "rules  of  the  game" 
under  which  you  w  ill  operate: 

*  are  willing  to  use  your  goals  as  guides  for  management 
decisions  so  your  efforts  are  focused  on  attaining  the  future 
you  desire." 

Goal  planning  is  a  continuous  process  of  self  discovery.  As 
a  result,  goal  directed  management  is  dynamic.  Sure,  we 
remember  events  and  experiences  carried  with  us  from  the 
past.  But  if  we  dwell  on  them  we  become  victims  of  our 
habits  and  memories.  Nothing  we  can  do  will  change  events 
that  happened  prior  to  this  moment.  It  is  up  to  us  to  control 
what  life  brings,  be  prepared  to  make  changes  and  set  goals 
that  create  a  realistic,  reasonable  and  comfortable  future. 

By  identifying  your  values  and  goals  and  by  recognizing 
that  the  farm  business  situation  changes  every  year,  you  do 
have  the  power  to  shape  the  future.  Just  keep  in  mind  that  a 
written,  realistic  and  achievable  management  plan  that  sup- 
ports your  goals  goes  a  long  way  to  helping  you  turn  your 
vision  and  dreams  for  the  future  into  reality. 


SPOTLIGHT 

LYNN  STEGMAN 
RED  DEER 

ALBERTA  FRESH  VEGETABLES 

We  are  eating  more  fresh  vegetables  than  ever  before  and 
for  good  reason.  Vegetables  are  an  important  source  of 
vitamins,  minerals,  carbohydrates,  trace  minerals  and  fibre. 
They're  relatively  fat  free  and  very  low  in  calories  and 
sodium. 

Choose  locally  grown  fresh  vegetables  that  are  in  season  for 
the  best  flavor  and  nutritive  value.  When  out  of  season, 
frozen  vegetables  are  often  higher  in  nutritive  value  than 
fresh  because  imported  vegetables  lose  nutrients  during 
transportation  and  storage.  For  example,  lettuce  loses  half 
its  vitamin  C  in  the  week  after  it  is  picked.  Canned 
vegetables  are  often  higher  in  sodium  than  fresh  or  frozen. 

Colorful  vegetables  are  the  attractive  part  of  any  meal. 
They  contribute  infinite  color,  texture  and  flavor  combina- 
tions. Ann  Lindsay,  home  economist  and  author  of  The 
Lighthearted  Cookbook,  recommends  that  vegetables 
should  cover  at  least  three-quarters  of  your  dinner  plate. 

VEGETABLE  HINTS 

The  three  R's  for  cooking  vegetables  to  preserve  nutrients 
are: 

1.  Reduce  amount  of  water. 

2.  Reduce  length  of  cooking  period. 

3.  Reduce  amount  of  surface  exposed. 

Boil  a  whole  head  of  fresh  cauliflower  until  just  tender. 
Drain,  place  on  a  platter,  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese  and 
serve. 

To  select  fresh  corn,  look  for  green  husks.  Test  for  milki- 
ness  by  pressing  one  or  two  kernels  at  the  tassel  end.  Ker- 
nels that  respond  easily  to  pressure  and  have  good  milk 
content  are  fresh! 

Spaghetti  squash  is  a  delicious  taste  treat.  Cut  in  half.  Scoop 
out  seeds.  Steam  halves  until  tender.  Scoop  out  strands  into 
baking  dish  or  serving  bowl.  Toss  with  margarine,  dill  and 
parsley.  OR  serve  with  your  favorite  tomato  sauce. 

Cut  the  tops  off  fresh  tomatoes.  Scoop  out  the  pulp.  Fill 
with  piping  hot  corn  and  serve  a  colorful  taste  treat. 


Fresh  lemon  sprinkled  on  cooked  vegetables  adds 
flavor  without  adding  fat. 


Reduce  the  fat  used  on  vegetables.  Try  herbs 
instead.  New  potatoes  and  dill,  carrots  and 
chopped  mint  leaves,  fresh  peas  and  sweet 
young  onions. 


TAKE  THE  ALBERTA ... 
VEGETABLE  CHALLENGE 


Test  your  knowledge, 
following: 


Answer  true  or  false  to  the 


1.  Consumption  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  has 
increased  from  350  pounds  per  person  in  1972  to 
504  pounds  in  1987. 

True  False 

2.  On  one  acre  an  Alberta  farmer  can  raise  enough 
potatoes  for  a  family  to  have  french  fries  one  meal 
every  day  for  27  years. 

True  False 

3.  A  label  on  a  can  of  peas  can  cost  more  than  the 
farmer's  profit  in  growing  the  peas. 

True  False 

4.  In  1990  there  were  54  Market  Gardens  and  108 
Farmer's  Markets  providing  fresh  vegetables. 

True  False 

5.  The  Alberta  vegetable  industry  produces  more 
than  20  commercial  crops.  In  1988,  the  commercial 
vegetable  harvest  was  worth  more  than  $13.9  mil- 
lion at  the  farm  gate. 

True  False 

6.  A  warm  welcome  awaits  you  at  Alberta  Farmer's 
Markets. 

True  False 

If  you  answered  true  to  all  of  the  questions,  you 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  industry  that  provides 
nutrition  with  flavor.  If  you  made  a  mistake  and 
answered  false  to  any  of  the  questions,  please  have 
an  extra  serving  of  Alberta  fresh  vegetables  at  sup- 
per tonight.  Enjoy,  enjoy! 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

"Lettuce  hear  it  for  vegetables!  -  Don't  turnip  your  nose  at 
them  if  you  carrot  all  about  your  health.  They've  bean  a 
good  source  of  nutrients  and  you  can't  beet  the  flavor." 

Linda  St.  Onge 

Food  &  Nutrition  Specialist 

Alberta  Agriculture 


RECIPES 

Tired  of  vegetables  prepared  the  same  old  way? 
Wondering  what  to  take  to  a  "potluck"  supper?  Need 
a  new  salad?  Contact  TransAlta  Utilities,  Box  1900, 
Calgary.  T2P  2M1  and  ask  for  a  free  copy  of 
Versatile  Vegetables. 


GUEST  EDITOR 

RAE  HUNTER 
PROGRAM  CONSULTANT 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES  SECTION 
EDMONTON 

HOW  TO  ENHANCE  THE  JOB 
OF  A  VOLUNTEER 

Summer  is  over  and  community  organizations  are  buzzing 
with  activities  they  plan  to  provide  this  winter. 

The  common  cry  is  "How  do  we  get  volunteers?"  Volun- 
teers have  become  cautious.  Their  comments:  "When  I  say 
ril  help,  I  often  end  up  in  a  lifetime  commitment".  Or 
"When  I  get  there  nobody  knew  what  I  was  supposed  to 
do". 

If  you  are  having  trouble  recruiting  volunteers,  here  are  a 
few  tips  that  might  help. 

1.  Determine  why  you  need  volunteers.  List  specific  tasks. 
For  each  task  outline  when  you  need  help,  action  required, 
time  involved,  frequency,  abilities  and  skills  needed.  Don't 
forget  the  person  from  whom  the  volunteers  will  receive 
support. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  keep  this  information  on  file  cards. 
Decide  who  will  be  responsible  for  each  position.  Who  will 
recruit,  train  and  supervise  the  volunteers. 

2.  Develop  a  second  set  of  file  cards  for  volunteers.  Record 
their  name,  address,  phone  numbers,  skills,  interests,  posi- 
tions they  have  held  and  the  time  they  are  available.  This 
provides  a  ready  reference  for  calling  on  volunteers  and  a 
record  for  recognizing  your  volunteers. 

3.  Advertise  your  volunteer  requirements  by  word  of 
mouth.  Carry  the  task  outline  with  you  along  with  a  contact 
name  and  dates  for  interviews.  Don't  be  tempted  to  call  the 
person  who  did  it  before  because  they  are  always  willing  to 
support  you.  Let  them  know  the  position  they  filled  in  the 
past  as  well  as  new  challenges  are  open. 

4.  Plan  a  time  to  orient  and  brief  the  volunteers  you  select. 
Make  this  a  specific  commitment  even  if  it  only  requires 
five  minutes.  This  may  be  a  time  for  volunteers  to  meet  co- 
workers and  to  become  aware  of  their  role.  Review  the 
volunteers'  tasks  and  responsibilities  and  who  to  call  for 
support.  Make  the  volunteers  feel  welcomed  and  needed. 
This  builds  and  maintains  the  volunteers"  confidence.  Fur- 
ther training  can  be  provided  as  required. 

5.  Recognition  may  be  a  simple  handshake,  a  smile  or  a 
"thank  you".  Recognition  is  important  in  letting  volunteers 
know  they  make  a  difference. 

6.  When  the  job  is  done,  take  time  to  ask  the  volunteers  for 
feed-back.  Did  they  enjoy  the  work?  Do  they  have  any  sug- 
gestions for  improvements,  new  ideas?  Was  there  anything 
you  could  do  to  make  them  more  comfortable  in  the  posi- 
tion? Ask  if  they  would  volunteer  again  and  whether  they 
have  a  preference  for  a  specific  task. 


Volunteering  is  an  important  and  vital  function  in  com- 
munity education  and  development.  The  objectives  of  your 
group  can  be  met  if  you  spend  time  preparing  your  volun- 
teers and  planning  to  meet  their  needs.  A  good  volunteer 
program  will  assure  a  successful  organization. 

"We  live  in  a  society  that  has  always  depended  upon  volun- 
teers of  different  kinds  -  some  who  can  give  money,  others 
who  can  give  lime  and  a  great  many  more  who  give  freely 
of  their  specific  skills.  If  you  look  more  closely  you  will  see 
that  almost  anything  that  really  matters  to  us  --  anything 
that  really  embodies  our  deepest  commitment  to  the  way 
that  human  life  should  be  lived  and  cared  for  depends  on 
some  form  of  volunteerism." 

Margaret  Mead 

For  further  information  on  volunteers,  ask  your  district 
ht)me  economist  lor  a  copy  of  the  factshect  Working  With 
Volunteers. 


CLOTHING  &  TEXTILES  UPDATE  '90 

CHOOSE  A  LOCATION  AND 
MARK  YOUR  CALENDAR 

Wetaskiwin  -  October  17 
Red  Deer  -  November  8 
Consort  -  November  14 
Rimbey  -  November  15 

Course  fee  is  $10  per  person  or  conserve  energy  and 
bring  a  friend  two  for  $15 

REGISTRATION  BROCHURES 

ARE  AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  LOCAL  DIS- 
TRICT HOME  ECONOMIST 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  INTERIOR  DECORATING 

Interior  decorating  for  homes  follows  personal  cloth- 
ing trends.  We've  come  through  a  decade  of  light  pas- 
tel tones  with  the  cooler  colors:  blues,  greys,  roses 
and  mauves.  Decorators  suggest  warm,  earthy  tones 
be  used  in  decorating.  Golds,  mustards,  browns  and 
greens  are  being  used  in  draperies,  upholsteries  and 
accessories.  It's  expensive  to  change  furnishings 
when  decorators  change  color  scheme  trends,  so  add 
the  trendy  color  with  accessories,  cushions,  flowers  or 
pictures. 


RURAL  ROOTS 

MARIAN  WILLIAMS 
CAMROSE 

A  PRICELESS  PERSON! 

I  first  met  Mildred  Luz  four  years  ago  when  I  was  recruit- 
ing volunteers  to  serve  on  the  planning  committee  for  a 
farm  women's  conference  in  the  Camrose  district.  Mildred 
was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  that  first  Fall  Focus  plan- 
ning committee.  I  soon  realized  that  Mildred  is  a  hardwork- 
ing and  dedicated  farm  woman  and  community  volunteer. 

Mildred  is  a  lifetime  resident  of  the  HeatherBrae  district, 
southeast  of  Camrose.  After  her  marriage,  45  years  ago, 
Mildred  and  her  husband,  Arthur,  settled  in  the  district  to 
raise  their  family.  They  are  the  proud  parents  of  six  children 
and  seventeen  grandchildren.  Mildred's  family  is  very  im- 
portant to  her.  She  doesn't  forget  a  birthday  or  an  anniver- 
sary. 

Mildred  and  Arthur,  with  their  son,  operate  a  mixed  farm. 
They  raise  polled  Herefords  and  this  year  are  growing  bar- 
ley, wheat,  oats,  peas,  canola  and  flax. 

Mildred  raises  broiler  chickens.  She  also  has  a  huge 
vegetable  garden.  Her  husband  helps  with  much  of  the 
weeding  now.  Mildred  gives  most  of  the  garden  produce  to 
her  family.  She  gives  the  surplus  to  appreciative  senior 
citizens  in  a  seniors  complex  in  Camrose. 

Mildred  is  very  involved  in  community  activities.  She  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  HeatherBrae  branch  of  Alber- 
ta Women's  Institute.  Recently  she  was  honored  by  Alberta 
Women's  Institute  for  having  30  years  of  perfect  atten- 
dance. Mildred  has  held  every  position  but  secretary  of  her 
local  Women's  Institute  branch.  She  has  also  served  as  Dis- 
trict 3  Director  and  Provincial  Convenor  of  Health  and 
Home  Economics.  In  1965  Mildred  became  Constituency 
Convenor  for  Ohaton  constituency.  She  credits  this  position 
for  giving  her  the  confidence  to  tackle  many  of  the  posi- 
tions and  jobs  she  has  since  undertaken  in  her  community. 
Mildred  is  a  Branch  Life  Member  of  HeatherBrae  W.I.  She 
is  also  a  Life  Member  of  Associated  Country  Women  of  the 
World. 

Mildred  is  an  active  volunteer  with  the  Canadian  Cancer 
Society.  She  serves  as  Team  Captain  and  In  Memorium 
Committee  Chairman.  These  involve  recording  donations, 
organizing  other  canvassers  and  canvassing  in  the  rural 
community.  Mildred  enjoys  this  worthwhile  commitment 
but  admits  that  it  is  time  consuming. 

Other  community  involvements  include  being  secretary  for 
the  HeatherBrae  Hall  Board  and  a  member  of  the  Sifton 
Recreation  Association. 

Mildred  has  served  on  the  Fall  Focus  planning  committee 
since  its  inception  four  years  ago.  She  also  works  as  a  food 
demonstrator  to  promote  Alberta  foods.  Most  recently  she 
worked  at  the  Camrose  fair  promoting  Alberta  Made. 


Mildred  Luz  is  a  busy  woman.  She  is  a  dedicated  and  op- 
timistic volunteer.  She  is  well  organized.  She  has  to  be  to 
accomplish  all  that  she  does!  Mildred  does  a  lot  of  her  work 
by  telephone  to  save  time.  In  order  to  meet  her  many  dead- 
lines, she  decides  what  is  most  important,  sets  priorities  and 
works  on  one  thing  at  a  time.  For  relaxation,  Mildred  enjoys 
bowling  once  a  week,  playing  whist  twice  a  month  and 
going  to  garage  sales. 

Mildred  enjoys  people  and  likes  being  involved.  She  is 
"happy  doing  things".  A  heart  shaped  plaque  on  her  china 
cabinet,  a  gift  from  her  sister,  sums  up  Mildred:  "volunteers 
are  priceless". 


FAMEX  '91  l-| 

District  home  economists  in  Region  3  with  farm 
cooperator  Marilyn  Sharp  of  Lacombe  have  received 
funding  approval  for  a  Farming  For  the  Future  On- 
Farm  Demonstration  project,  FAMEX  '9L  As  you 
are  aware,  this  will  be  the  third  time  we  have  par- 
ticipated in  a  Farm  Family  Expenditure  Survey. 

We  need  your  help.  We  are  looking  for  50  farm 
families  to  participate  with  us.  The  1991  survey  has  a 
new  feature.  Families  will  be  able  to  choose  from  a 
manual  or  computer  system  of  recording. 

You  might  be  debating  on  whether  or  not  to  commit 
your  valuable  time  and  energy  to  FAMEX  '91. 
What's  in  it  for  me,  you  ask.  By  participating  in  the 
project  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  work  on  your 
household  recordkeeping  system  and  learn  sound 
financial  information.  When  you  have  completed 
FAMEX  '91,  you  will  have  compiled  a  PERSONAL 
FINANCIAL  WORKBOOK.  The  workbook  will  be  a 
strong  base  which  you  can  use  in  decision  making. 
Can  we  afford  it?  What  irregular  expenses  can  we  an- 
ticipate? Will  we  have  enough  cash  flow  that  month? 

Your  district  home  economist  can  discuss  any  ques- 
tions you  have  about  FAMEX  '91.  Please  contact  her 
for  more  information  on  participating. 


RURAL  ROOTS 

DEB  VASSELIN 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

RAVEN  WEAR: 

Another  Caroline  Champion 

"I  was  sick  of  using  old  purses,  ice  cream  pails  and  grocery 
bags  to  haul  vet  supplies  for  treating  animals",  states  Den- 
nis Hindbo  of  Caroline  area.  "So  Susan  and  I  went  about 
creating  a  ten  pocket,  "hands  free"  .stockman's  vest".  This 
vest  quickly  became  the  perfect  solution  for  fisherman, 
photographers  and  nature  enthusiasts  as  well. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  this  small  home  based  business  has 
expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  consumers  from  all  over  the 
world.  Their  product  line  includes  over  twenty  different 
specialty  garments  designed  specifically  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Canadian  climate  and  avid  sportsman.  Most 
designs  are  developed  and  thoroughly  tested  by  Susan, 
Dennis  and  internationally  famous  outdoor  sportsman  and 
writer  Russell  Thornberry.  A  variety  of  camouflage  patterns 
are  constructed  into  parkas,  jackets,  pants,  vests,  shooter"s 
mitts,  standbags  and  caps  right  at  the  Hindbo  home.  The 
latest  creation  is  a  bedroll  with  built-in  duffle  bag  that  ser- 
ves as  a  pillow.  It  proves  to  be  especially  popular  with 
campers,  trailriders  and  outfitters.  Garment  prices  range 
from  $10  to  $400. 

Dennis  and  Susan  have  the  most  fun  designing  functional 
products.  "The  best  part  now  is  that  we  have  an  outlet  to 
market  our  ideas  and  designs"  says  Susan. 

"It's  been  a  whole  education  process,  from  designing,  pric- 
ing, marketing,  advertising,  touring  trade  shows  and  setting 
up  dealers".  The  pace  keeps  getting  faster  and  more 
demanding  as  the  year  flies  by.  Their  custom  order  business 
is  busiest  from  hunting  season  until  after  Christmas.  As  of 
mid  June,  sales  had  already  surpassed  last  year"s  total. 

"To  think  that  it  all  started  as  a  hobby  over  20  years  ago 
with  an  $89  sewing  machine"  reflects  Susan.  "I  never 
dreamed  it  would  turn  into  an  international  business  that 
employs  the  whole  family".  Both  sons  are  employed  by 
Raven  Wear.  Greg  is  the  operations  manager  in  Calgary, 
while  Jeremy  works  out  of  the  home  office.  Sister-in-law 
Jean  also  works  on  orders. 

Working  together  in  a  family  business  is  not  new  to  the 
Hindbo's.  Susan  and  Dennis  started  their  family  farm  east 
of  Caroline  with  feeder  cattle  in  1965.  In  1979  they  went 
into  a  cow-calf  operation  and  last  year  moved  into  pure 
bred  Charolais. 

The  real  excitement  has  just  begun.  Raven  Wear  is  now  the 
exclusive  manufacturer  of  garments  made  with  a  revolu- 
tionary new  insulation  product  from  England  called  Flec- 
talon. 


Flectalon  is  a  material  which  combines  conventional 
trapped  air  and  thermal  insulation  with  multiple  relleclive 
surfaces  to  throw  back  body  heat.  It  is  said  to  be  much 
warmer  than  thinsulate,  even  when  wet  since  it  does  not  ab- 
sorb water.  It  is  lightweight  and  non-allergenic  tool 

Dennis  swears  by  its  v\arnith  and  attributes  his  tlectalon 
calf  blanket  for  saving  several  newborns  this  past  calving 
season.  Flectalon  horse  blankets  are  popular  in  England. 

Raven  Wear  is  coming  out  with  a  new  leisure  line  of  outer- 
wear this  fall  which  should  really  increase  the  pace  of 
production  and  sales. 

The  Hindbo's  always  believed  their  business  wtiuld  do 
well.  With  Raven  Wear's  superior  quality,  it  s  no  surprise. 


RAVEN 


TY  GARMENTS  FOR  THE  A  VID  SPORTSMAN 

BOX  41 1 ,  CAROLINE.  ALBERTA.  CANADA  TOM  OMO 
(403)  722-3896       FAX:  (403)  722-2230 


HOMEWORKS 

KAY  DEAN 
STETTLER 

WATER  CONSERVATION 

It  never  fails!  Whenever  I  go  on  vacation  I  come  back  to  a 
minor  plumbing  problem  in  my  house.  This  past  July  was 
no  exception.  I  walked  into  my  bathroom  and  stepped  onto 
a  soggy  mat.  The  toilet  tank  was  dripping  slowly  from  the 
intake  area.  Having  just  attended  a  conference  on  the  en- 
vironment, I  felt  guilty  about  this  waste  of  water. 

To  get  help  I  turned  to  the  Home  Works  Conserver  Series 
written  by  our  housing  specialists  at  Alberta  Agriculture. 
These  notes  help  diagnose  problems  and  propose  solutions 
to  conservation  concerns  in  the  home. 

HUNDREDS  OF  LITRES 

Alberta  households  use  an  average  of  750  litres  of  water 
each  day.  Toilet  flushing  accounts  for  half  of  this.  With 
each  flush,  23  to  36  litres  of  water  go  down  the  drain.  We 
can  cut  the  volume  used  by  installing  toilet  tank  dams  and 
by  ensuring  that  the  toilet  is  working  properly. 

WATER  DISPLACEMENT 

Some  folks  put  bricks  or  full  plastic  bottles  of  water  in  the 
tank  to  displace  some  of  the  water.  Plumbing  traps  or  dams 
will  ensure  that  the  flushing  mechanism  is  maintained 
without  interference. 


LEAKAGE  PROBLEMS 

When  a  toilet  keeps  running  over  the  overflow  pipe  the 
float  usually  needs  adjusting  to  a  lower  position.  Another 
cause  of  leaking  is  that  the  rubber  plug  or  flapper  may  not 
be  sitting  in  the  valve  seat  snugly.  Wires,  chains,  and  the 
plug  itself  may  need  to  be  scrubbed  clean  of  mineral 
deposits.  Give  tanks  a  regular  scrubbing. 

TEST 

Small  leaks  are  hard  to  detect.  Put  some  food  coloring  in 
the  tank.  If  it  shows  in  the  bowl  in  a  few  minutes  there's  a 
small  leak.  Fortunately,  parts  for  a  toilet  tank  are  easy  to 
find,  adjust,  and  maintain,  even  if  the  whole  mechanism 
needs  to  be  replaced. 

Every  little  action  we  can  do  to  save  our  water  and  reduce 
its  wastage  is  very  important  to  our  environment.  I've 
learned  to  do  a  quick  check  on  plumbing  before  and  after 
every  vacation! 


HOME  WORKS  CONSERVER  SERIES 

Ask  for  the  following  handouts  at  your  local 
Alberta  Agriculture  office: 

WATER  CONSERVATION 

HEATING  SYSTEMS 

FREE  WAYS  TO  SAVE  ENERGY 

ELECTRICAL  CONSERVATION 

WEATHERSTRIPPING 

CAULKING  AND  SEALING 


FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 

HOLLY  PIDZARKO 
PONOKA 

NEW  RESEARCH  SAYS  FEWER  FATS 

Regardless  of  our  weight,  we  would  be  healthier  if  we 
reduced  fat  in  our  diets.  Research  is  linking  excess  fat  in  the 
diet  to  diseases  such  as  heart  disease,  cancer  and  diabetes. 
In  addition  to  decreasing  our  fat  intake,  it  is  important  to 
look  at  the  types  of  fat  we  choose.  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada  has  recently  revised  their  recommended  daily 
nutrient  intakes  for  Canadians  to  include  no  more  than  30 
per  cent  of  energy  as  fat  (33  g)  and  no  more  than  ten  per 
cent  (11  g)  as  saturated  fat. 

Some  fat  is  necessary  as  a  source  of  energy  and  to  carry  fat 
soluble  vitamins  through  the  body.  Therefore,  cut  fat  down 
-  not  out. 

What  are  the  differences  in  fat?  There  are  three  types. 

SATURATED  FATS  are  found  primarily  in  animal  foods 
such  as  meats,  butter,  cream,  lard,  whole  milk  and  cheese. 
Completely  hydrogenated  fats,  such  as  block  margarine,  are 
saturated.  A  few  saturated  fats  are  of  plant  origin  such  as 
coconut  and  palm  oils.  Saturated  fats  raise  blood  cholesterol 
in  some  individuals  who  are  at  high  risk  for  heart  disease. 
Make  an  effort  to  reduce  these  fats  in  your  diet. 

MONOUNSATURATED  FATS  are  found  in  canola, 
peanut,  olive  and  avocado  oils. 

POLYUNSATURATED  FATS  are  usually  liquid  oils  of 
plant  origin.  Oils  such  as  safflower,  sunflower,  soybean  and 
corn  are  high  in  polyunsaturated  fats.  Some  margarines  are 
also  good  sources.  Choose  ones  that  indicate  50  per  cent  or 
more  polyunsaturated  fat  on  the  label.  Most  nuts  and  seeds 
are  good  sources  as  well. 

Simple  changes  in  food  selection  can  be  very  helpful 
toward  reducing  overall  fat  intake.  Each  gram  of  fat 
provides  nine  calories. 


HOW  MANY  CALORIES  FROM  FAT 
CAN  YOU  SAVE? 

*  Bread  eaten  without  butter  saves  4  g  of  fat  for 
every  pat  of  butter  or  margarine  you  eliminate. 
4g  X  9  calories  =  36  calories  from  fat  saved. 

*125  g  (1/2  cup)  skim  milk  yogurt  instead  of  ice 
cream  saves  10  g  of  fat  or  90  calories. 

*6  g  (1  cup)  plain  popcorn  instead  of  ten  potato 
chips  eliminates  7g  fat  or  63  calories. 

*A  bran  muffin  instead  of  an  apple  turnover  cuts  out 
10  g  fat  or  90  calories. 

*A  bagel  instead  of  a  doughnut  eliminates  9  g  fat  or 
81  calories. 

*A  crusty  role  instead  of  a  Danish  pastry  saves  13  g 
fat  or  107  calories. 

*A  baked  potato  instead  of  French  fries  eliminates 
16  g  fat  or  144  calories. 

*A  90  g  (3  oz.)  steak  instead  of  a  240  g  (8  oz.)  steak 
will  save  you  15^  fat  or  1 35  calories. 


There  are  many  simple  ways  to  choose  lower  fat  foods  in 
your  diet. 

1.  Select  low  fat  milk  products  such  as  skim  or  1  per  cent 
milk  or  low  fat  yogurt,  cheese  or  ice  cream. 

2.  Select  lean  cuts  of  meat  and  trim  visible  fat  before  cook- 
ing. Remove  skin  from  poultry. 

3.  Eat  dried  peas,  beans  and  lentils  more  often  in  combina- 
tion with  vegetables  or  meat. 

4.  Bake,  broil,  steam,  poach  or  barbecue  instead  of  frying. 

5.  Undress  your  salads.  Use  half  of  the  salad  dressing  you 
usually  spread  or  choose  a  low  calorie  variety.  Lemon  juice 
or  flavored  vinegars  are  a  good  choice. 

6.  Read  food  labels.  They  list  ingredients  in  descending 
order  by  weight.  If  fat  is  near  the  top,  ifs  probably  there  in 
large  amounts. 

Remember,  moderation  is  the  key! 


FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

JANK  E  NK  (;RE(;()R 
LACOMBE 

WHAT  INFLUENCES  FARMERS'  ( OMPI  TER  USE 

A  University  of  Wisconsin  research  study  indicates  there 
are  several  factors  which  can  inlluence  computer  use  by 

farmers. 

*  COMPLEXITY  OF  FARM.  The  more  complicated  the 
farm,  the  greater  the  need  for  a  data  storage  and  retrieval 
system.  Larger  farms  require  more  time  for  data  entry  and 
more  complex  database  and  spreadsheet  design. 

*  DEGREE  OF  EXTERNAL  SUPPORT.  I  here  are  man\ 
businesses  providing  computerized  ration  balancing,  ac- 
counting, crop  records  and  so  on.  Se\  eral  farmers  wmidered 
just  how  much  the\  really  needed  to  use  a  computer  theni- 
seKes. 

*  AGE.  Farmers  ha\  ing  difficulties  using  the  computer  at- 
tribute it  to  their  age.  This  reasiMi  was  gi\en  e\en  by 
farmers  in  their  thirties. 

*  VIEWS  ON  MANAGEMENT.  Farmers  reci)gni/e  the 
role  of  computers  in  effectiv  e  farm  management  but  man\ 
still  believe  that  it  is  hard  work  that  earns  the  mone\ . 

*  TIME.  Farmers  find  the  biggest  hurdle  to  computer  use  is 
learning  and  adapting  software. 

*  EXPERIENCE.  The  successes  and  ditticulties  en- 
countered by  farmers  using  their  computer  determines  Ikuv 
often  the  equipment  is  turned  on. 

*  NETWORK.  Farmers  who  know  a  number  of  other  com- 
puter users  were  more  likely  to  use  their  computers  exten- 
sively. 

*  AVAILABILITY  OF  INFORMATION.  Farmers  iden- 
tified a  lack  of  computer  and  agricultural  software  inft>rma- 
tion  as  a  deterrent  to  computer  use. 

*  PERSONALITY  AND  APPROACH  TO  LEARNING. 
Those  with  an  enthusiastic  attitude  toward  their  computer 
were  more  likelv  to  have  success. 


Based  on  their  findings,  the  authors  list  se\  oral  needs: 

*a  need  to  support  independent  learning  on  computers; 

'^a  need  for  good  sources  o\'  farm  intormation  and  ac- 
cess to  a  w  ide  computer  users  netw  t)rk; 

*a  need  for  extension  training  such  as  mini-conteren- 
ces  and  day-long  workshops: 

*a  need  to  stress  the  "farm  smarter"  philosophy: 

*a  need  to  nuture  the  no\  ice  computer  user; 

*a  need  to  unite  \eteran  computer  users  with  begin- 
ners. 


COMPUTER  USER  GROUPS 


BETWEEN  US 


Many  districts,  including  Lacombe,  have  set  up  computer 
support  groups.  Training  sessions  and  support  for  beginners 
are  provided.  Check  your  community  for  a  group  near  you. 

ALBERTA  AGRICULTURE  SUPPORT  TO  COM- 
PUTER USERS 

Computers  on  Wheels  offers  top  notch  computer  training 
courses  designed  specifically  for  people  in  the  agriculture 
industry.  Courses  include  Introduction  to  Computers  for 
Farm  Use,  Spreadsheet  Applications  to  Farm  Management, 
Introduction  to  Computerized  Financial  Records,  Introduc- 
tion to  Computerized  Production  Records  and  Com- 
puterized Farm  Financial  Planning  Worksheets.  These  ten 
hour  courses  cost  $60  each.  Contact  your  district  agriculture 
office  for  details. 

ALBERTA  AGRICULTURE  MICROCOMPUTER 
PROGRAMS 

Alberta  Agriculture  has  been  distributing  software  for  farm 
use  for  several  years.  Over  22  programs  in  BASIC  language 
or  templates  for  Lotus  123  compatible  spreadsheets  are 
available.  These  programs  are  designed  to  illustrate  a  con- 
cept or  assist  in  decision  making.  Share  ware  programs  such 
as  financial  record  keeping,  physical  record  keeping  and 
analysis/planning  programs  are  also  distributed  free  of 
charge. 

All  programs  are  designed  for  IBM  compatible  computers. 
Clients  supply  their  own  diskettes  and  receive  copies  of  the 
requested  programs  and  user  documentation.  Details  are 
available  through  Alberta  Agriculture. 

Computers 
on  Wheels 

Delivering  Computer  Courses 
to  Rural  Albertans 


ELLEN  FROMBACH 
SEDGEWICK 

VITAL  COMMUNITIES  FOR  THE  1990'S 

Rapid  change.  That's  what  the  199(3's  present  to  our  rural 
communities.  To  adapt  to  the  change,  we,  as  communities, 
must  learn  to  think  differently.  In  Alberta,  we  have  two  or- 
ganizations that  have  developed  programs  to  encourage 
community  vitality. 

The  Alberta  Women's  Institute  has  developed  a  program 
called  Communicate  with  Confidence.  This  program 
provides  participants  with  the  ability  and  confidence  to  get 
their  point  across.  If  you  have  good  ideas,  don't  just  sit  on 
them,  say  them!  Speaking  out  will  benefit  both  your  com- 
munity and  your  agriculture  industry. 

I  spoke  to  Hazel  Swainson,  a  member  of  the  Lougheed's 
Women's  Institute  and  District  Director  of  Region  III, 
about  the  Communicate  with  Confidence  program.  This  ten 
hour  program  teaches  the  concepts  of  communication  by 
practice.  An  initial  program  this  spring  drew  participants 
from  all  areas  of  the  community.  The  success  of  the  pro- 
gram has  prompted  them  to  plan  another  in  October. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  program  contact  your  local 
Women's  Institute. 

I  also  spoke  to  John  Melicher  of  the  Rural  Education  and 
Development  Association  (REDA).  They  offer  many 
programs  for  rural  communities.  Workshops  are  designed  to 
help  organizations  get  organized.  This  can  include  com- 
munication and  listening  skills,  parliamentary  procedure, 
program  planning  and  organization  development. 

Another  focus  of  REDA's  training  program  is  strategic 
planning.  John  says  that  he  has  worked  with  economic 
development  councils,  marketing  boards,  community  and 
farm  organizations  on  developing  plans  to  face  future  chal- 
lenges. 

REDA  provides  organizational  counselling  services  as  well. 
Often  by  sorting  out  what  members  would  like  to  do, 
strategies  can  be  set  for  themselves  and  their  organizations. 

To  contact  REDA: 

Rural  Education  and 
Development  Association 
14815  -  119  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T5L  2N9 
Phone:451-5959 

We,  as  members  of  rural  communities,  have  a  major 
responsibility  to  remain  vital  during  challenging  times. 
Developing  our  potential  to  the  utmost  and  using 
knowledgeable  people  as  consultants  are  two  very  positive 
ways  to  move. 
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FAMILY  RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

KERRY  SCHWING 
CORONATION 

SOME  CHRISTMAS  PROSE  .  . . 

"Twas  the  night  before  Christmas 
and  all  through  the  house, 
not  a  microorganism  was  stirring, 
not  even  a  mouse. 

The  stockings  (made  from  fabric  scraps)  were  hung 
by  the  chimney  with  care, 

in  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there. 

The  turkey  was  cooling 
in  his  refrigerated  bed. 
The  dinner  was  balanced 
and  the  children  were  fed. 
We  had  just  finished  a  meal 
with  more  fibre  and  less  fat 
and  had  just  settled  down 
for  a  goal  setting  chat. 

After  a  while  our  conversation 
broke  into  a  clatter. 
Our  goal  setting  session 
had  hit  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Over  to  the  window 

I  flew  like  a  flash.  Our  plan  had  a  problem 
-  not  enough  cash." 

Enough  rhyme  and  prose  ... 

Lack  of  cash  is  a  serious  matter  for  many  Albertan 
families.  Many  people  don't  know  the  first  thing  about 
creating  a  budget,  saving  money  and  successful 
financial  planning. 

This  Christmas,  I'd  like  to  recommend  that  you  stuff 
those  stockings  hung  by  the  chimney  with  David 


Chilton's  book  entitled  The  Wealthy  Harbor.  It's  a 
common  sense  guide  to  successful  financial  planning. 

I  never  thought  I'd  say  this  about  a  financial 
management  book  -  but  it's  great!  It  made  me  laugh,  it 
opened  my  eyes  and  best  of  all,  it  has  moti\  ated  me  to 
take  serious  steps  to  improve  my  financial  future. 

Chilton's  book  is  written  in  a  no\el  format.  The 
characters  are  normal  people,  like  you  and  I.  Like  most 
Canadians,  the  main  characters,  Cathy,  Dave  and  Tom 
have  very  little  financial  training. 

The  story  begins  when  Tom  learns  he  is  about  to 
become  a  father  and  he  seeks  out  financial  help  in  the 
form  of  his  local  barber,  Roy.  Roy  has  become  \  ery 
wealthy  through  his  own  good  planning. 

Roy's  common  sense  approach  to  increasing  \t)ur 
financial  security  is  based  on  investing  ten  per  cent  of 
all  you  make  for  long-term  growth.  It's  this  secret 
combined  with  the  miracle  of  compound  interest  that 
can  make  us  all  wealthy.  (You'll  ha\  e  to  read  the  book 
to  find  out  more). 

On  the  topic  of  wills,  Roy  states  "It's  not  the  cost  of  a 
will  that  prevents  most  Canadians  ffom  having  one. 
It's  just  pure  procrastination.  We  all  know  we're  going 
to  die  someday,  but  we  don't  want  to  admit  that  da\' 
could  be  soon,  so  we  put  off  planning  for  it". 

Universal  life,  term,  cash-value  -  Do  these  terms 
confuse  you?  Insurance  is  covered  by  Roy  in  chapter 
five. 

A  point  stressed  in  "The  Wealthy  Barber"  is  that  we 
want  to  maintain  the  lifestyle  we  have  grown 
accustomed  to  in  retirement.  An  entire  chapter  is 
devoted  to  planning  for  retirement. 

The  chapter  that  I  found  very  interesting  is  on  buying 
a  home.  If  you  are  just  starting  out  or  have  children 
who  are  thinking  of  buying  a  home,  this  chapter  will 
prove  very  valuable. 


What  financial  planning  book  would  be  con^iplete 
without  a  section  on  budgeting  or  saving  savvy  as 
David  Chilton  calls  it.  If  the  characters  in  my  poem 
had  some  saving  savvy  and  had  read  David  Chilton's 
book,  their  story  might  have  ended  like  this  ... 

"We  had  just  finished  a  meal 
with  more  fibre  and  less  fat 
and  had  just  settled  down 
for  a  goal  setting  chat. 

Keeping  on  budget 
resulted  in  much  chatter. 
But  we  had  nothing  to  fear, 
under  control  was  this  matter." 

The  Wealthy  Barber  is  published  by  Stoddart 
Pubhshing  Company.  David  Chilton  speciaHzes  in 
teaching  financial  planning.  If  you  listen  to  CEC  Radio 
Saturday  mornings,  you  may  have  heard  David  as  he 
occasionally  drops  in  and  gives  advice  on  a  specific 
financial  problem  during  Arthur  Black's  program. 

HOME  WORKS 

VIVIAN  NOWOSAD 
RIMBEY 

FARM  HOME  ENTRIES 

A  common  concern  of  building  homes  is  having  fire 
escapes.  That  is  generally  accommodated  by  having 
two  entrances:  a  front  door  and  a  back  door.  Often  the 
front  entry  is  not  used  so  do  we  really  need  it? 

I  asked  Donna  Bagdan,  Housing  Specialist,  Alberta 
Agriculture  about  the  single  entry  concept.  She  gave 
me  a  number  of  suggestions  to  consider  in  designing 
a  single  entry. 

1.  Spacious.  Since  there  is  only  one  entry,  make  it 
roomy  enough  for  everyone  to  fit  in. 


2.  Storage.  Include  adequate  storage  space.  One  idea 
is  to  have  a  walk-in  closet.  This  may  include  a  bench 
and  an  organizer.  A  bench  with  a  hinged  seat  is  not 
recommended  because  the  storage  beneath  is  lost 
when  items  are  left  on  top.  Hooks  can  be  used  to 
increase  storage  and  are  most  useful  when  placed  at 
different  levels.  A  small  separate  closet  is  ideal  for  off 
season  storage.  It  should  be  30  inches  deep  to 
accommodate  large  winter  jackets. 

3.  Stairway.  The  stairway  should  be  located  away 
from  the  entry  area.  This  prevents  the  mud  and  dirt 
from  being  tracked  between  floor  levels. 

4.  Air  Lock.  To  save  energy,  consider  having  a 
closed-in  vestibule.  This  keeps  the  farm  aroma  from 
entering  the  rest  of  the  house. 

5.  Mud.  Trying  to  collect  most  of  the  mud  at  the 
entry  is  important.  One  alternative  is  to  install  a 
removable  grill-to-  pan.  The  mud  falls  through  the 
grill  to  the  pan  below.  Most  of  the  mud  will  be  trapped 
and  then  easily  disposed. 

6.  Clean  Up  Area.  This  space  can  adjoin  the  entry.  It 
should  include  a  sink  and  shower. 

7.  Utility  Room.  Donna  recommends  keeping  the 
laundry  room  separate  from  the  single  entry.  This 
keeps  the  laundry  contained  and  out  of  sight. 

8.  Floor  and  Wall  Coverings.  Use  a  washable,  alkyd 
paint  on  the  walls.  This  makes  clean  up  easy.  Use  a 
non-slip  floor  covering. 

If  you  are  sold  on  the  idea  of  a  single  entry,  consider 
the  patio  door  or  casement  windows  as  your  alternate 
fire  escape.  Building  codes  specify  that  an  exit  is 
needed  every  50  feet. 

Large  multi  purpose  single  entries  are  popular 
features  of  today's  farm  homes  and  are  worth 
considering. 


FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

1      HOLLY  PIDZARKO 
PONOKA 

FISCAL  PLANNING  FOR  THE  FESTIVE  SEASON 

For  many  of  us,  holiday  spending  is  not  planned,  it 
just  happens.  But  the  holiday  season  lasts  a  long  time 
tor  those  who  are  still  paying  the  bills  in  March. 

Keeping  track  of  family  living  expenses  provide 
valuable  planning  information  for  planning  family 
expenditures  including  Christmas. 

January  1, 1991  will  mark  the  start  of  the  1991  FAMEX 
STUDY.  This  provincial  Farming  For  the  Future 
project  will  give  farm  families  that  participate  the 
edge;  knowing  how  their  money  is  being  spent  and 
learning  to  set  goals.  Each  district  home  economist 
will  work  with  farm  families  for  a  year  on  this  project. 
Participants  will  keep  track  of  their  household  and 
personal  expenditures  manually  or  on  computer.  The 
district  home  economist  will  help  set  up  the  system, 
offer  guidance  throughout  the  year  and  encourage 
them  to  set  family  goals. 

In  1986  and  1987  FAMEX  studies,  two-thirds  of  the 
Alberta  farm  families  studied,  spent  over  $1,500  on 
gifts  throughout  the  year.  While  this  opened  our  eyes 
about  the  cost  of  gift  giving,  it  was  not  specific  enough 
to  show  the  actual  cost  of  Christmas  gifts,  food, 
entertaining  and  other  holiday  expenses. 

The  receipts  and  charge  slips  you  collect  throughout 
the  holiday  season  will  be  part  of  the  success  to 
planning  next  year's  festivities.  Make  Christmas 
planning  easier  for  years  to  come.  Try  keeping  a 
detailed  breakdown  of  the  costs  associated  with  the 
Christmas  season.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions: 

*  Make  use  of  the  spending  information  gathered  for 
a  FAMEX  study  on  your  own  record  keeping  system. 
Set  up  a  mini  record  keeping  tab  for  Christmas 
expenses.  Categories  might  include  gifts,  food,  travel, 
entertainment,  mailing  and  long  distance  costs, 
decorations,  clothing  and  liquor. 

*  Using  receipts,  sales  slips,  cheque  book  records  and 
charge  slips,  record  all  expenses  associated  with 
Christmas.  Don't  forget  to  record  the  ones  you  incur 
early! 

*  Estimate  groceries  that  were  "festive"  foods, 
including  baking  ingredients,  chocolates,  nuts,  etc. 
Holiday  season  or  not,  your  family  still  has  to  eat  so 
total  food  costs  can't  be  blamed  on  Christmas. 

Once  all  this  spending  is  recorded,  it's  time  to  examine 
and  use  the  information.  As  you  look  over  the 
numbers  ask  yourself  these  questions:  Do  you  find 
amounts  spent  in  some  areas  shocking?  Do  you  think 
you  could  afford  the  same  amount  next  year?  Is  your 
money  getting  to  the  parts  of  Christmas  you  enjoy  the 
most? 

Spending  records  can  help  you  see  if  family  spending 
is  meeting  family  goals.  Detailed  information  on 
Christmas  spending  shows  us  how  much  our 


traditions  and  habits  cost.  It  also  helps  us  decide  if  the 
usual  Christmas  activities  meet  our  goals  for  the  kind 
of  season  we  want  to  ha\  e.  For  example,  a  huge  famiK 
dinner  may  be  worth  the  time  and  mone\'  if  it  pros  ides 
the  opportunity  to  share  goodwill  and  get  to  know 
each  other  better.  But  when  the  annual  familv  dinner 
becomes  a  chore,  it's  time  to  rethink  this  tradition. 

Contact  yiuir  district  home  economist  for  an 
(opportunity  to  keep  track  of  your  1<-)91  expenses.  .\e\t 
year  when  you  start  to  plan  Christmas  events,  vou  will 
ha\e  the  financial  information  you  need  to  make 
decisions.  Use  it  to  plan  a  holida\  season  that  is  right 
for  your  family. 


MANAGING  AGRICULTURE  FOR  PROFIT 
(MAP '91) 

Managing  Agriculture  for  Profit  (MAP)  is  a 
dynamic  conference  for  farm  management  teams. 
It'  will  be  held  March  3-6,  1991  at  Kananaskis 
Lodge,  a  great  get-away  location. 

MAP  '91  provides  high  calibre  speakers  and 
up-to-date  information  on  all  aspects  of  farm 
management.  Topics  this  year  include:  local  and 
global  economic  issues,  financial  management, 
strategic  planning  and  human  resource 
management. 

Dr.  John  Patterson,  psychologist  and  popular  talk 
show  host,  will  be  a  moti\ational  speaker  on 
human  resources. 

Economic  conditions  of  Canada  and  the  world  will 
be  addressed  by  Dr.  Lloyd  Atkinson,  ' Sr.  Vice 
President  and  Chief  Economist  with  Bank  of 
Montreal. 

The  registration  fee  is  about  SI 30  per  couple. 
Remember,  it's  tax  deductible. 

Let  your  district  office  know  that  you  want  the 
information  on  Managing  Agriculture  for  Profit  as 
soon  as  its  available.  Consider  giving  a  gift 


RURAL  ROOTS 

JANICE  MCGREGOR 
LACOMBE 


I  caught  up  with  Marg  Linklater  one  cool,  fall  morning 
before  combining  got  underway.  She  and  husband 
Ben,  operate  a  mixed  farm  in  the  Joffre  area.  They  can 
see  the  Alberta  Gas  Ethylene  plant  from  the  living 
room  window  in  the  new  addition  to  their  60  year  old 
home.  During  flare-up  they  don't  even  need  a  light  on 
in  their  home! 

Marg  is  an  active  participant  in  their  farm  and  admits 
to  being  a  "gofer".  Lately  she's  felt  a  bit  like  Robinson 
Crusoe  -  out  of  touch  with  the  news  and  papers  during 
a  busy  harvest  season. 

While  her  children  were  growing  up  Marg  got 
involved  in  the  local  school  association,  4-H,  Rural 
Electrification  Association,  community  clubs  and  her 
church  groups.  Now  that  she's  reached  a  "certain  age", 
her  interests  have  broadened  to  include  provincial 
and  national  agriculture  concerns. 

In  1986,  Marg  joined  Alberta  Women  in  Support  of 
Agriculture  (AWSA)  and  is  enjoying  her  second  term 
as  director.  She  joined  AWSA  as  she  felt  its  interests 
and  aims  most  closely  matched  her  own. 

Through  AWSA,  Marg  and  other  members  of  the 
group  have  researched  and  prepared  a  brief  on  Rural 
Revitahzation  and  Diversification  for  the  Western 
Minister's  Conference  in  Wetaskiwin.  This  fall  as  a 
representative  for  AWSA  she  is  invited  to  meet  and 
present  concerns  to  the  provincial  agriculture  caucus. 

Marg  firmly  beheves  farmers  need  to  be  proactive  in 
speaking  out  about  agriculture.  She  acknowledges 
that  its  hard  to  find  time  and  energy  when  you're  busy 
operating  your  farm  business.  It's  easy  just  to  sit  back 
and  react  to  issues  only  as  they  affect  you. 


As  an  AWSA  representative,  Marg  is  pleasantly 
surprised  to  find  how  responsive  federal  and 
provincial  governments  are  to  rural  and  agricultural 
concerns.  Marg  says  "You  can't  whine  about  your 
problems.  You  should  be  prepared  to  offer  reasonable 
solutions."  She's  especially  happy  with  the  recent 
federal  decision  to  revise  the  fertilizer  act  as  she 
provided  input  to  the  review  committee. 

The  Classroom  Agriculture  Program  (CAP)  has  also 
provided  an  outlet  for  Marg's  energies.  As  a  volunteer 
she  goes  into  school  classrooms  and  speaks  candidly 
about  agricultural  concerns.  It's  one  way  she  can 
educate  a  future  generation  about  farming. 

Marg  and  Ben  feel  blessed  with  the  many  good  friends 
and  neighbors  they've  met  in  18  years  of  running  a 
farm  machinery  repair  business  and  16  years  of 
farming.  With  six  other  couples  they  form  the  Joffre 
Discussion  Group.  Meeting  monthly  November  to 
April,  this  group  has  been  going  for  ten  years.  Marg 
says  they  all  know  each  other  well  enough  to  say 
exactly  what  they  feel  and  be  supported  by  the  other 
members.  This  same  group  woke  them  for  a  surprise 
6:30  a.m.  breakfast  to  celebrate  their  35th  wedding 
anniversary  recently. 

Marg  gets  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  when  her  actions 
result  in  positive  changes  for  agriculture.  Her  final 
words  on  the  subject  were  "let  us  (farmers)  produce 
what  we  produce  best  and  help  us  find  a  good  use  and 
price  for  it".  This  is  one  farm  woman  who  wants  to 
make  things  better  for  future  generations  of  farmers. 


GUEST  EDITOR 

ALBERTA  FARM  WOMEN'S  NETWORK 
FARMING:  THE  INCREDIBLE  JOURNEY 

January  30-31,  1991 

Norseman  Inn,  Camrose,  Alberta 

Time  for  professional  development  is  vital  in 
farming  as  it  is  in  any  business  or  career.  Make 
January,  1991  a  time  to  look  forward  to  and  a 
time  to  remember  by  taking  part  in  Alberta  Farm 
Women's  Network  conference. 

Alberta  Farm  Women's  Network  objectives: 

1.  To  enhance  the  role  of  women  in  agriculture 
in  Alberta. 

2.  To  promote  unity  of  purpose  among  farm 
women  in  Alberta. 

3.  To  examine  current  issues  of  concern  to 
Alberta  farm  women. 

4.  To  tap  and  develop  the  talent  and  energies 
of  women  who  are  part  of  agriculture  in 
Alberta. 

5.  To  develop  lines  of  effective  communication 
among  farm  women  in  Alberta  and 
ultimately  across  Canada. 


Here's  a  look  at  the  highlights  of  the 
conference: 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1991 

Keynote  Speaker:  Dr.  Ellen  MacLean, 
Nova  Scotia.  Past  President  of  the 
Associated  Country  Women  of  the 
World. 

Lois  Ross,  Saskatchewan.  Author  of 
Prairie  Lives  and  Harvest  of 
Opportunities;  an  author  who  helps 
farm  women  tell  their  own  stories. 

A  panel  comprised  of  five  farm  women 
will  discuss  how  they  created  ways  to 
earn  a  livelihood  and  find  an  equitable 
status  for  themselves  while  remaining  in 
rural  Alberta. 

Banquet  Guest  Speaker:  Shirley 
McClellan,  Associate  Minister  of 
Agriculture. 

Thursday,  January  31, 1991 

The  morning  will  be  spent  taking  a  look 
at  the  Incredible  Journey  through  the 
work  of  various  farm  organizations  and 
individuals. 

*  Alberta  Women's  Institutes 

*  Alberta  Women  in  Support  of 
Agriculture 

*  Christian  Farmers  Federation 

*  National  Farmers  Union 

*  Women  of  Unifarm 

*  Canadian  Farm  Womens  Education 
Council 

*  Canadian  Farm  Women's  Network 

Farm  Women  of  the  Year  Luncheon. 
Nominees  will  be  honored.  For  further 
information  on  nominations,  please 
contact  AFWN. 

Hubert  Esquirol,  Meota,  Saskatchewan; 
Member  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Substainable  Agriculture  appointed  by 
the  Honorable  Don  Mazankowski, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

Sylvia  McKinley,  Edmonton.  "Hands  on, 
Hands  up",  a  fun  confidence  building 
time. 

Registration  forms  will  be  available 
from  Alberta  Farm  Women's  Network 
Committee  members  and  all  district 
offices. 
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LEONA  STAPLES 
WETASKIWIN 

WOMEN'S  INSTITUTE  GIRLS'  CLUB 

One  hundred  tvventy-fi\e  girls  are  invoked  with  a 
fantastic  organization  called  Wc^men's  Institute  C\rW 
Club  (WIGC). 

For  $5.00,  any  girl  6- IS  can  become  a  member.  There 
are  only  seven  clubs  across  the  province  but  the 
numbers  are  increasing. 

As  1  spoke  to  Darlene  Pydde,  the  provincial 
coordinator,  I  realized  that  this  organization  is  great 
for  personal  development.  Darlene  was  a  member  for 
eight  years  during  which  time  she  had  the 
opportunity  to  hold  various  executive  positions 
locally  as  well  as  provincially.  One  of  the  talents  she 
developed  in  WIGC  was  music  and  today  music  is  her 
career.  Darlene  teaches  many  young  people  how  to 
play  and  appreciate  the  piano. 

Girls'  club  is  much  more  than  music.  I  here  are  eight 
areas  which  can  be  explored.  Each  year  the  club 
chooses  five  to  concentrate  on.  These  eight  areas  are: 

1.  Citizenship.  Being  visible  in  community  and 
doing  kind  deeds  for  others. 

2.  Social  Services.  Helping  the  less  fortunate. 

3.  Agriculture/Environment.  Recvcling,  agricultine 
issues,  garbage  dumps. 

4.  Health.  Good  hygiene,  health)'  teeth,  health 
issues. 

5.  Home  Economics.  Budgeting,  handicrafts, 
etiquette. 

6.  Fine  Arts.  Museum,  symphony  or  live  play. 

7.  A  Better  Me.  Assertiveness  training,  stress 
management,  personal  growth. 

8.  Our  World  Today.  Current  events. 

This  well  rounded  program  can  really  help  a  young 
person  develop  her  skills  in  t^ese  many  areas. 

An  achievement  day  winds  up  the  club's  year.  This 
day  exhibits  the  years  projects.  The  finale  of  the  year 
is  the  Olds'  Conference  which  all  club  members  are 
encouraged  to  attend.  Educational  and  entertaining 
sessions  make  the  four  days  go  by  fast.  AH  the  club's 
hard  work  is  judged  at  this  conference. 

You  can  become  inv  olved  as  a  leader  or  active  parent. 
The  benefits  that  you  will  gain  are:  the  satisfaction  of 
teaching  young  people,  the  chance  to  learn  new 
information  in  the  eight  areas  and  the  opportunity  of 
working  with  young  people. 

More  information  on  the  Girls'  Club  is  available  from 
Darlene  Pydde,  Box  535,  Millet,  Alberta  TOC  IZO, 
phone  387-4330. 
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BETWEEN  US 


VIVIAN  NOWOSAD 
RIMBEY 

I  came  to  Rimbey  in  March  of  1989.  One  of  the  first 
people  I  met  was  Barb  Pennoyer  who  came  to  my 
office  to  discuss  4-H. 


During  our  first  visit  Barb  told  me  that  her  daughters, 
Jolene  and  Rhiannon,  were  members  of  the  Lavesta 
4-H  Sewing  and  Craft  Club  and  that  she  was  the 
assistant  leader.  "4-H  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
rural  families",  notes  Barb. 

The  Pennoyer's  moved  to  Rimbey  from  Calgary  four 
years  ago.  Barb  and  her  husband,  Mike,  had  grown  up 
in  large  Canadian  cities.  Neither  had  Hved  on  a  farm. 
Today,  they  have  a  small  lamb  operation  north  of 
Rimbey.  Barb  states  that  the  lambs  are  a  hobby  now 
but  would  like  the  operation  to  be  self-supporting. 
Barb  chose  the  lamb  business  because  she  loves  the 
animals.  They  are  small  enough  that  she  and  the  girls 
can  manage  them  on  their  own  with  little  help  from 
Mike.  Mike  is  employed  on  a  nearby  hog  farm. 

Barb  was  a  participant  in  my  two-day  double  entry 
bookkeeping  workshop  this  past  winter.  Barb  believes 
this  information  is  necessary  in  making  sound 
management  decisions.  Because  their  operation  is 
small,  there  are  few  entries  per  month  but  Barb  knows 
these  will  increase  as  the  herd  gets  larger. 

Before  moving  to  Rimbey,  Barb  was  employed 
full-time  as  a  pharmacist  in  a  Calgary  hospital.  She 
still  practices  part-time  in  a  local  pharmacy.  She 
enjoys  working  with  people  and  the  consultation 
involved  with  her  profession. 

In  the  four  years  the  Penoyer's  have  been  in  Rimbey, 
they  have  contributed  to  the  community  by  being 
involved  in  a  variety  of  aspects.  Barb  is  involved  with 
her  local  church.  She  organized  and  leads  a  Christian 
based  weight  control  group.  This  group  centres 
around  three  D's:  diet,  discipline  and  discipleship. 
Barb  believes  that  there  is  more  to  weight  control  than 
just  diet.  "Not  only  do  we  have  to  control  our  eating 
habits  but  control  our  daily  thoughts  and  actions". 

Community  involvement  is  very  important  but  Barb's 
main  focus  is  her  family.  Barb  Pennoyer  is  pleasant 
and  positive.  As  a  new  district  home  economist  in 
Rimbey,  I'm  glad  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  work  with  her! 


KAY  DEAN 
STETTLER 

FALL/WINTER  PROGRAMS 

District  home  economists  in  Region  III  are  getting  set 
for  a  busy  fall  and  winter  season.  We've  gathered 
together  pictures  of  us  to  indicate  the  major  programs 
in  store  for  you. 

In  the  large  group  picture.  Holly  Pidzarko  of  Ponoka 
is  holding  a  record  and  some  money.  This  is  symbolic 
of  a  financial  record  keeping  course  to  be  presented  in 
her  district. 


Karen  Goad  of  Innisfail  shows  off  a  publication  called 
Views  from  the  Department  of  Environment.  District 
home  economists  will  be  involved  with 
environmental  concerns  at  many  levels,  from 
household  garbage  to  conservation  of  agricultural 
resources.  The  Innisfail  district  agriculturist  and 
district  home  economist  will  also  continue  to  present 
the  comprehensive  farm  management  course  GEAR 
UP  ADVANTAGE. 

Kerry  Schwing  of  Coronation,  seated  in  front,  holds 
the  portfolio  that  clients  work  through  in  GEAR  UP 
ADVANTAGE.  She,  too,  will  feature  the  program  in 
her  district. 

A  4-H  sign  is  held  by  Leona  Staples  of  Wetaskiwin. 
Leona  and  all  district  home  economists  are  actively 
involved  in  promoting  4-H,  presenting  public 
speaking  workshops  and  resourcing  4-H  weekend 
camps  and  other  activities. 

Ellen  Frombach  of  Sedgewick,  standing  in  the  back, 
will  be  offering  a  community  leadership  program  in 
Flagstaff  this  winter.  This  program,  assisted  by  Rural 
Education  Development  Association  (REDA),  will 
focus  on  listening  to  community  needs  and  enabling 
people  to  be  heard  effectively. 


Deb  Vasselin  of  Rocky  Mountain  House  has  her 
Further  Education  T-shirt  on,  ready  to  present  se\  eral 
programs  related  to  food  and  nutrition:  Safe  Enough 
to  Eat,  Meals  in  Minutes  and  Supermarket  Strategies. 

Marian  Williams,  Camrose,  standing  on  right,  has 
been  working  on  the  conference  committee  for 
Managing  Agriculture  for  Profit  (MAP  '91).  This 
annual  conference  is  to  be  held  at  Kananaskis  Lodge, 
March  3-6,  1991.  Details  are  included  in  this 
newsletter. 

Seated  with  a  "Better  Buy  Alberta"  apron,  Kay  Dean  is 
ready  for  an  Alberta  Made  food  promotion  program 
in  Stettler. 


Vivian  Nowosad  of  Rimbey,  is  standing  behind 
Donna  Wright  seated  on  right  and  Pauline  Hanson, 
left.  They  are  working  on  plans  for  a  women's 
conference  in  Rimbey.  Pauline  is  an  advisory  group 
member  and  Donna  is  secretary  in  the  Agriculture 
Office. 


Janice  McGregor  of  Lacombe  is  the  district  home 
economist  with  all  the  books  and  foods  under  a  tree! 
She  will  focus  on  foods  in  her  district  programs. 
Topics  include:  Diet  Detective,  Grocery  Cart  Tours, 
Food  Safety  Under  Scrutiny  and  Responsible 
Shopping  Doesn't  Cost  the  Earth! 


Lynn  Stegman,  Red  Deer,  looks  up  from  a  busy 
moment  at  her  desk.  A  key  program  for  her  district 
will  be  "Farm  Women  in  a  Financial  World".  Financial 
planning,  pensions  and  security  issues  w\\\  be 
addressed  by  Garry  Bradshaw  and  Elaine  Barnes. 

This  has  been  a  brief  highlight  of  programs  to  be  done 
by  each  district  home  economist  in  our  region.  Call 
your  nearest  district  home  economist  for  further 
information  on  these  and  many  other  programs 
sponsored  by  Alberta  Agriculture. 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  ALBERTA  FOOD 
PRODUCTS 

ELLEN  FROMBACH 
SEDGEWICK 

FESTIVE  ENTERTAINING  WITH  ALBERTA 

QUARK  VEGETABLE  OR  CHIP  DIP 
Basic  Dip: 

1  container  (500g)  Quark  Cheese 
75      mL  sour  cream 
75      mL  mayonnaise 
15      mL  lemon  juice 

5      mL  salt 

2  mL  soy  sauce 
Combine  all  ingredients  and  mix  until  smooth.  Chill. 
Makes  675  mL  (2  1/2  cups). 
For  variation  of  basic  dip  add: 

1)  Dill  Dip 

15  mL  dill  weed 

15  mL  chopped  fresh  parsley 

15  mL  chopped  green  onion 

2  mL  garlic  salt 

2)  Onion  Dip 

120      mL  chopped  green  onion 
50      mL  ketchup 
15       mL  paprika 

TERIYAKI  BEEF  STRIPS 

1      can  (398  mL/14oz) 
Pineapple  chunks 
75      mL  soy  sauce 
75      mL  canola  oil 
15      mL  brown  sugar 
5      mL  ginger 
0.5      mL  garlic  power 
500      ground  steak,  cut 

in  3  mm  (1/8  inch)  strips* 
Drain  pineapple,  reserving  juice.  Combine  75  mL 
pineapple  juice  with  soy  sauce,  oil,  brown  sugar,  ginger 
and  garlic  powder.  Pour  over  beef  strips.  Cover  and 
marinate  in  refrigerator  several  hours  or  overnight, 
stirring  occasionally.  Remove  strips  from  marinade. 
Thread  beef  on  toothpick  or  bamboo  skewer  accordion 
fashion  with  pineapple  chunk  in  the  middle.  Place  in  a 
glass  pan  and  microwave  with  full  power  for  4  to  5 
minutes,  turning  once.  Makes  50  appetizers. 
*  Slice  round  steak  into  strips  while  steak  is  slightly  frozen, 


PORK  SOUVLAKIA  IN  PITAS 

Today's  PORK  is  a  leaner  product  because  of  improved 
breeding  and  changes  in  feeding  and  processing 
techniques.  This  reduction  in  fat  content  means  a  shorter 
cooking  time  at  lower  heat  to  keep  the  meat  juicy  and 
tender. 

Makes  6-8  pitas. 

1      kg  pork  tenderloin,  loin  or  leg,  trimmed 
and  cut  into  1  inch  cubes 
6-8      wholewheat  pitas. 
Marinade: 

75      mL  fresh  lemon  juice 
25      mL  Canola  Oil 
15      mL  oregano 
1      mL  Black  Pepper 
Pinch  Rosemary 
1      largeclove  garlic  minced 
Place  pork  in  non-metal  container.  Pour  combined 
marinade  ingredients  over  pork;  marinate  for  up  to  8 
hours,  covered  and  refrigerated. 

Skewer  meat  loosely.  Place  in  foil;  pour  remaining 
marinade  over  and  barbecue  or  bake  in  a  425  degree  F  (220 
degree  C)  oven. 

For  the  last  fev/  minutes  of  cooking,  remove  from 
marinade  and  continue  grilling  just  until  juices  run  clear. 
Yogurt  Sauce: 

375      mL  plain  yogurt 
125      mL  green  onion  diced 
50      mL  fresh  parley,  minced 
1      tomato,  seeded. 

diced  alfalfa  sprouts 
Combine  sauce  ingredients.  Serve  pork  in  pitas  with  a 
generous  spoonful  of  sauce,  and  alfalfa  sprouts. 


SOME  ALBERTA  PRODUCTS  TO  USE: 

CANOLA  OIL:  Canbra,  Lakeland /Greenland, 
Rimini,  Sunberta,  West. 

GREENHOUSE  TOMATOES:  Red  Hat 
PITAS:  Byblos  Bakeries  Ltd. 
PORK:  Alberta  Pork 

QUARK  CHEESE:  Kappler  or  Rocky  Mountain 
SOUR  CREAM:  Alpha,  Fiesta,  Glenwood, 
Kappler  Dairies,  Lucerne,  NADP,  Nu-Maid, 
Palm. 

SPROUTS:  Living  Foods,  Riverband  Sprouts, 
Wintergreen  Hydroponics 
STEAK:  Alberta  Beef 

YOGURT:  Alpha,  Fiesta,  Glenw^ood,  Lucerne, 
Nu  Maid,  Palm. 
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FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

Kay  Dean 

Family  Resource  Management  Specialist 

REGISTERED  EDUCATION  SAVINGS  PLANS 
(RESPs) 

RESPs  are  savings  plans  registered  with  Revenue 
Canada.  They  are  designed  to  help  parents  save 
money  to  finance  their  child's  post-secondary 
education.  The  money  deposited  in  the  plans  are  NOT 
tax  deductible.  The  earnings  are  allowed  to  grow  and 
accumulate  TAX-FREE.  RESPs  may  be  a  better  choice 
than  investing  elsewhere  and  paying  taxes  yearly. 

The  student  reports  the  earnings  when  the  money  is 
paid  out.  However,  because  they  often  have  a  low 
income  and  several  deductions,  little  tax  is  owed. 

The  maximum  contribution  amount  allowed  for 
RESPs  is  $1,500  per  year  to  an  accumulated  total  of 
$31,500.  Some  plans  have  a  contribution  time  limit  of 
twenty-one  years. 

TWO  TYPES  OF  RESPs 

1 .  Pooled  or  Conventional  plans 

2.  Self-directed  or  Administered 

In  pooled  or  conventional  plans,  the  contributions  are 
pooled  together  and  invested  in  government  backed 
deposits  such  as  treasury  bills  or  term  deposits.  The 
contributions  are  paid  to  the  student  during  the  first 
year  of  post-secondary  education.  In  subsequent 


years,  the  interest  or  earnings  made  bv  the  pool  is  paid 
out  in  scholarships  to  the  student  on  the  condition  of 
passing  grades. 

With  a  self-directed  RESP  you  choose  how  your 
contributions  are  invested,  for  example  stocks  or 
mutual  funds.  There  is  potential  for  greater  earnings. 

An  advantage  of  the  self  directed  plan  is  that  it  ma\'  be 
possible  to  use  the  earnings  later  in  time.  For  example 
the  child  could  work  for  several  years  and  use  the 
plan's  earnings  at  age  26  or  27  rather  than  right  after 
high  school.  Another  advantage  is  that  YOU  can  be  a 
beneficiary  if  you  plan  to  take  further  studies 
someday. 

There  are  limitations  to  RESPs,  especially  if  the 
beneficiary  does  not  take  post-secondary  schooling. 
The  contributions  will  be  returned  to  you  but  not  the 
earnings. 

The  big  advantage  is  that  the  earnings  are  tax  sheltered 
while  contributions  are  being  made  or  until  the 
student  is  paid  out. 

You  and  your  family  have  to  assess  your  own 
situation.  Do  you  think  your  children  will  go  to  college 
or  another  training  institution?  Can  you  afford  to 
contribute  to  their  education  now? 

Take  time  to  fully  explore  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  Registered  Education  Savings  Plans. 
They  are  one  option  for  saving  money  for  your 
children's  education.  (Adapted  from  Manitoba 
Agriculture  materials). 
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FAMILY  RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

Red  Deer,  Lynn  Stegman 

BUILD  A  BETTER  FARM  TEAM 

Start  this  year  right.  Plan  now  to  invest  in  your  most 
precious  resource,  your  family. 

Human  resource  consultant  David  Irvine  suggests 
"Ten  Ways  of  Building  a  Better  Farm  Team". 

1 .  In  order  to  make  changes  in  others,  begin  first  by 
looking  inside  yourself. 

2.  Improve  family  communications: 

*  be  open  to  feelings. 

*  take  time  to  understand  before  trying  to  be 
understood. 

*  remember  people  don't  need  to  be  fixed. 

*  hold  regular  business  meetings  and  make 
time  to  communicate. 

3.  Build  a  better  marriage.  It  is  your  most  important 
relationship. 

*  schedule  time  to  communicate  on  a  regular 
basis. 

*  make  time  for  romance! 

*  deal  with  conflict. 

4.  Deal  with  conflict.  It  takes: 

*  respect,  honesty,  good  will,  ability  to 
compromise,  empathy  and  patience. 

5.  Plan  for  succession  success:  two  generations 
pulling  together. 

*  it  helps  to  keep  family  values  out  of  the 
business. 

*  before  receiving,  be  willing  to  give. 

*  people  are  motivated  when  they  feel  a  sense 
of  involvement  and  contribution. 

*  there  must  be  room  for  the  son /daughter  to 
make  mistakes. 

*  keep  in  mind  that  we  gain  control  by  letting 
go  of  control. 

6.  Teamwork  evolves  from  good  planning,  goal 
setting  and  a  shared  vision.  Do  you  have  short 
and  long  term  goals  written  down? 

7.  Accept  pain,  uncertainty  and  instability  as  a  part 
of  Ufe. 

8.  Build  on  strengths,  not  limitations. 

9.  Maintain  perspective  by  focusing  on  your  values. 

1 0.    Keep  your  dreams  alive! 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  David  Irvine, 
M.S.W.,  Vector  Consulting,  Calgary. 


A  new  series  of  factsheets  is  available  from 
your  local  district  home  economist.  Topics 
include: 

*  Goal  Setting  for  Farm  Families 

*  Decision  Making  for  Farm 
Families 

*  Communication  for  Farm  Families 

*  Investing  in  Farm  Labor 
Management 

*  What  is  the  Cost  of  Time  on  Your 
Farm? 

*  Farm  Business  Meetings 

*  Personal  Behavior  Styles 


Call  or  drop  into 
your  Alberta 
Agriculture  office 
for  your  copy  of 
the  fact  sheets. 


GUEST  EDITOR 

CHOICES,  Let  the  Dietitian  Be  Your  Guide 

TEST  YOUR  LABEL  LITERACY 

Today's  consumer  is  bombarded  with  nutrition 
information  on  food  labels.  Try  this  short  quiz  and 
become  a  label  literate  consumer. 

1.  Nutrition  labeling  is  a  voluntary  system  in  Canada. 

TRUE^    '  FALSE 

2.  A  food  claiming  to  be  "cholesterol-free"  means  that 
the  cholesterol  has  been  removed. 

TRUE  FALSE 

3.  The  minimum  information  required  for  nutrition 
labeHng  is  the  heading  "Nutrition  Information",  the 
serving  size  and  the  "core  list"  of  nutrients. 

TRUE  FALSE 

4.  A  cheese  label  that  reads  "calcium,  25%  of 
Recommended  Daily  Intake"  means  that  you  need 
four  servings  per  day. 

TRUE  FALSE 

5.  The  claim  "Hte"  always  refers  to  a  reduction  in  the 
calorie  content  of  that  product. 

TRUE  FALSE 

6.  If  bottled  mineral  water  has  a  picture  of  mountains 
on  it,  then  it  came  from  a  mountainous  area. 

TRUE  FALSE 

7.  Nutrient  claims  such  as  "source  of",  "high  source  of" 
and  "excellent  source  of"  all  mean  something 
different. 

TRUE  FALSE 

8.  Any  nutrient  claim  on  a  food  label,  such  as  "excellent 
source",  must  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the 
exact  amount  of  that  nutrient  in  the  product. 

TRUE  FALSE 

9.  A  claim  for  one  nutrient  may  be  made  wi^hout  any 
information  regarding  the  other  nutritional  aspects 
of  that  product. 

TRUE  FALSE 

10.  If  a  food  product  has  any  reduction  in  calories,  it  can 
be  labeled  "calorie  reduced". 

TRUE  FALSE 


ANSWERS:  Test  Your  Label  Literacy 

1.  TRUE.  Nutrition  labeling  is  voluntary,  however,  in 
response  to  an  increased  demand  by  the  consumer  for 
more  nutrition  information,  more  and  more  companies 
are  choosing  to  provide  nutrition  labeHng  on  food 
packages.  Guidelines  have  been  developed  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  standardize  nutrition 
labeling. 


2.  FALSE.  A  food  claiming  to  be  "cholesterol  free"  may 
never  have  contained  cholesterol  in  the  first  place! 
Besides,  the  saturated  fat  content  of  our  diet  has  more 
of  an  effect  on  blood  cholesterol  than  dietary  cholesterol 
itself.  Therefore,  Canadian  legislation  now  insists  that 
claims  for  "low"  or  "no"  cholesterol  may  not  be  made 
unless  the  food  is  also  low  in  saturated  fat.  As  well,  the 
label  must  include  other  inform.itiim  .ibciif  tln'  \M 
content  of  that  food. 

3.  TRUE.  The  "core  list"  is  made  up  of  the  energy  value  in 
Calories  and  kilojoules  as  well  as  protein,  fat  and 
carbohydrate  in  grams  per  serving. 

4.  FALSE.  Theamountsof  vitamins  and  mineral  nutrients 
are  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  "recommended 
Daily  Intake"  (RDI).  The  RDI  serves  as  a  reference 
standard  established  for  labeling  purposes  only.  It  is 
intended  to  give  the  consumer  an  idea  of  the  nutritional 
contribution  that  food  will  make  to  their  daily  diet  and 
serves  as  a  uniform  standard  to  help  consumers  more 
readily  compare  the  nutrient  value  of  foods.  RDI's  are 
NOT  intended  to  indicate  actual  needs  of  indi\  iduals. 

5.  FALSE.  A  "Light"  product  must  provide  25  per  cent 
fewer  calories  when  compared  to  an  identically  named 
food.  A  "Lite"  product  may  also  refer  to  a  reduction  in 
calories  as  in  "Light"  or  to  that  product's  colour,  taste, 
texture,  fat  content  or  just  about  anything! 

6.  TRUE.  "Illustrations  should  not  be  used  to 
misrepresent  geographic  locations".  For  example,  it  is 
misleading  to  imply  that  the  source  is  in  the  mountains 
by  depicting  mountains  on  the  label  if,  in  fact,  the 
source  is  in  the  prairies. 

7.  TRUE. 

Vitamins  &  Minerals         7f  of  RDI /stated  serving  size 
"Contains"  or  "Source  of"    At  least  5% 
"High  Source  of"  At  least  15% 

(for  vitamin  C,  30%) 
"Excellent  Source  of"         At  least  25% 

(for  Vitamin  C,  50%) 

8.  TRUE.  Any  nutrient  claim  must  be  accompanied  by 
how  much  of  the  nutrient  is  in  a  serving  and  what  a 
serving  size  is.  A  claim  for  any  nutrient  means  that  one 
serving  supplies  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the  RDI  for  that 
nutrient. 

9.  TRUE.  That's  correct.  A  package  of  crackers  may 
highlight  the  product's  fibre  content  without 
mentioning  the  fat  or  salt  content  at  all!  Here's  a  tip.  A 
good  food  choice  is  not  determined  by  any  one  nutrient! 

10.  FALSE.  A  "calorie  reduced"  product,  when  ready  to 
serve,  must  provide  no  more  than  half  of  the  calories  it 
would  normally  provide. 

If  you  want  to  know  more,  contact  a  dietitian  /  nutritionist 
at  a  local  hospital  or  with  the  government  health 
department  for  advice. 


The  Canadian  Dietetic  Association 


RURAL  ROOTS 

Wetaskiwin,  Leona  Staples 

COMMUNITY  SPIRIT  AND  PRIDE 

The  Angus  Ridge  Community  is  located  just  south  of 
Wetaskiwin.  An  old  school  house  was  converted  into 
a  community  hall.  A  few  years  ago  it  sat  empty.  Little 
did  this  hall  know  that  soon  its  walls  would  be 
"smiling"  with  all  of  the  pleasure  it  was  about  to  bring 
to  its  neighbors. 


audience  burst  into  applause  which  lasted  for  many 
minutes.  The  joy  that  neighbors  showed  for  this 
theatrical  production  was  the  thanks  the  ladies 
needed  to  spur  them  on  to  the  next  project.  And  the 
stories  go  on  ... 

Paddi  is  an  extremely  creative  person.  Sometimes 
when  she  goes  to  bed  her  head  "hurts"  because  it  is  so 
full  of  new  ideas.  Although  some  of  these  ideas  get 
lost  in  dreamland,  others  remain  until  morning.  Paddi 
finds  that  being  with  the  other  two  ladies  helps 
generate  the  creativity  needed  to  plan  the  upcoming 
events.  Every  year  they  strive  to  have  something  new 
at  every  event  to  keep  people  coming  back. 

Paddi  feels  her  goals  have  been  accompUshed.  Her 
two  younger  children  now  know  they  are  from  Angus 
Ridge.  The  whole  neighbourhood  has  benefited  from 
the  work  of  these  three  community  spirited  women. 

She  sums  up  their  work  by  saying:  "We  started  for 
selfish  reasons.  We  wanted  to  educate  our  children 
about  rural  community  spirit.  Now  I  am  continuing 
the  community  work  for  the  self  satisfaction  of  seeing 
many  happy  faces  at  the  various  events". 

With  three  generous  ladies  like  this,  the  Angus  Ridge 
Community  can  look  forward  to  a  future  of  surprises 
and  fun. 


ANGUS  RIDGE  FAIR  -  Here  are  the  three  ladies  dressed  up  as 
garden  plants  handing  out  seeds.  Left  to  right:  Lorraine  Thirsk, 
Paddi  Cleland,  Phyllis  Cleland. 

Enter  the  scene:  three  community  minded  ladies  who 
wanted  their  children  to  know  their  neighbors,  to 
have  old  fashioned  fun  and  to  know  they  were  from 
Angus  Ridge  community.  Paddi  Cleland,  Phyllis 
Cleland  and  Lorraine  Thirsk  started  their  mission 
with  a  pumpkin  and  sunflower  contest.  "Harvest  is 
the  time  we  lose  touch  with  our  neighbors.  We 
wanted  a  coffee  party  after  harvest  so  we  could  all  get 
together  and  visit.  We  needed  an  excuse  to  gather. 
The  pumpkin  and  sunflower  contest  seemed  like  the 
perfect  reason",  Paddi  told  me  with  her  eyes  shining 
from  the  memory.  Needless  to  say,  this  first  event  was 
a  great  success. 

These  three  ladies  went  on  to  organize  events  about 
every  other  month.  When  one  fun  day  is  done,  the 
recuperation  period  is  extremely  short  before  the 
planning  of  the  next  begins.  They  have  entertained 
the  community  with  old  fashioned  Christmas 
concerts,  farmers'  day  picnics,  halloween  parties  and 
family  fairs. 

Each  one  of  these  community  events  has  special 
memories  for  Paddi.  The  one  that  still  brings  tears  to 
her  eyes  is  the  first  Christmas  concert.  Lorraine, 
Phyllis,  Paddi  and  a  few  others  performed  a 
Christmas  skit.  As  the  last  few  seconds  unfolded,  the 


RURAL  ROOTS 

Ponoka,  Holly  Pidzarko 

Edith  Williams,  "the  sheep  lady",  is  a  farmer  that 
wears  many  hats.  You  may  have  seen  her  picture  in 
sheep  magazines  or  news  articles. 

Edith  and  her  husband  John,  started  farming  in  196L 
They  raised  four  children  and  a  few  foster  children  on 
a  mixed  farm  operation  southeast  of  Ponoka.  They 
began  raising  sheep  in  1968  because  of  a  rather 
amusing  event  which  Edith  enjoys  telling.  She 
borrowed  her  neighbors  truck  one  day  during  harvest 
to  go  to  a  cattle  auction  in  town.  When  she  arrived 
home  with  the  cattle  she  could  not  unload  them.  She 
decided  that  next  time  she  would  buy  something  like 
sheep.  The  next  year  she  did  just  that  and  sheep 
remain  on  the  Williams'  farm  today. 

In  1976  the  Williams'  began  raising  purebred  Suffolk 
and  Dorset  sheep.  As  their  family  was  growing  up, 
Edith  packed  up  the  camper,  kids  and  sheep  and 
attended  local  livestock  fairs.  They  really  had  fun.  She 
sees  experiences  such  as  these  as  an  opportunity  for 
farmers  to  really  tell  people  about  their  agricultural 
products. 


In  the  early  1980s  Edith  was  still  showing  sheep 
throughout  Alberta.  In  1984  sheep  producers 
pursued  the  idea  of  an  international  sheep  congress. 
Edith  was  a  member  of  the  steering  committee.  The 
congress  resulted  in  semen  sales  to  the  Eastern  Block 
countries,  a  step  ahead  for  sheep  producers.  John  and 
Edith  attended  the  second  Sheep  and  Wool  Congress 
in  Tasmania  and  hope  to  attend  the  next  one  in 
Argentina. 

Being  the  two  year  president  and  director  of  the 
Alberta  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  and  Canadian 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association  respectively  has  taken 
some  effort.  Her  term  in  the  first  organization  ended 
in  December.  She  is  still  looking  forward  to  staying 
involved  as  past  president. 

Edith  has  been  a  great  inspiration  to  the  success  of  the 
Sheep  Marketing  Club  in  Ponoka  and  Sheep 
committees  in  Camrose,  Stettler  and  Red  Deer.  She 
knows  that  the  marketing  of  Alberta  lamb  is  an  area 
that  needs  work. 

The  first  time  I  worked  with  Edith  was  during  a 
"Better  Buy  Alberta"  promotion.  Edith  organized  a 
group  of  producers  to  hand  out  the  Alberta  lamb 
samples  and  to  talk  to  people  about  the  commodity. 
A  lamb  marketers  advantage  indeed. 

As  part  of  that  promotion,  Edith  took  the  initiative  to 
approach  the  Ponoka  IGA  to  feature  lamb  in  their 
store  for  a  period  of  time.  This  was  so  successful  that 


she  continues  to  provide  Ponoka  IGA  with  lamb. 
Edith  believes  that  marketing  is  critical.  "There's  a  lot 
more  that  could  be  done  but  it  takes  energy  to  put  it 
all  together. 

Edith  and  John  are  also  inxoK  ed  in  their  comnumitv. 
A  new  4H  multi  club  called  the  "Chefs  and  Shepherds" 
has  just  started  up  near  their  home.  The  Williams'  talk 
to  club  members  about  sheep  nutrition  and  obtain 
other  resource  people  for  the  club. 

Promotion  of  Alberta  sheep  is  where  lidith  hopes  to 
devote  her  time.  She  just  returned  from  Mexico  Show 
and  Sale  in  December.  Sixty  Alberta  sheep  went 
down;  two  were  from  their  farm. 

Edith  likes  to  stay  abreast  of  agricultural  issues. 
Animal  rights  groups  and  the  green  peace  mo\  ement 
are  influencing  agriculture.  Edith  is  concerned  when 
she  hears  statements  like  "livestock  are  hard  on  the 
land".  Looking  out  at  their  farm  in  the  spring  she  sees 
areas  that  are  over  grown  with  dandelions.  Yet  along 
the  fence  where  the  sheep  are  grazing  there  are  no 
dandelions.  Edith  believes  that  sheep  improve  the 
grass  quality.  They  eat  the  flower  from  Canada  thistle 
preventing  it  from  seeding. 

Edith  does  not  belie\e  that  animals  damage  the 
environment. 

Edith  Williams  has  a  heartfelt  appreciation  tor  the 
agriculture  industry.  She  does  not  gloss  over  the 
tough  economic,  social  and  financial  times  that 
agriculture  is  facing.  She  works  hard  to  tell  people 
about  the  good  things  taking  place  in  agriculture.  "The 
rewards  for  the  farmer  are:  knowing  vou  ha\  e  raised 
a  healthy  product  efficiently  and  you  have  received  a 
fair  price.  Edith  concludes,  "I  think  that  the  real 
rewards  in  agriculture  are  when  these  things  come 
together". 


RURAL  ROOTS 

Rimbey,  Vivian  Nowosad 

Jackie  Anderson  is  a  familiar  face  to  the  Rimbey 
district  and  the  Red  Deer  region.  Jackie  came  to  this 
area  as  Rimbey's  first  permanent  district  home 
economist  with  Alberta  Agriculture.  Since  then  Jackie 
has  had  a  variety  of  roles. 

Jackie  worked  with  farm  families  as  the  district  home 
economist  from  1972  until  1976.  Today  she  works 
along  side  her  husband  Jim  on  a  mixed  farm  south 
east  of  Rimbey.  Jackie  enjoys  the  physical  farm  work 
and  Hkes  farm  life.  The  family  is  a  nature  lover  and  is 
committed  to  the  preservation  of  nature.  Along  with 
the  physical  farm  work,  Jackie  spends  considerable 
time  doing  the  farm  books  on  the  computer.  She  is 
pleased  with  the  detailed  farm  and  family 
expenditure  records  she  keeps  and  the  financial 
information  that  can  be  pulled  out  of  the  records. 

With  work  comes  some  play.  Jackie's  hobby  is  her 
horses.  She  spends  a  few  hours  every  week  riding, 
feeding  and  grooming  her  pets. 

Most  of  Jackie's  time  and  activities  are  spent  with  Jim 
and  their  two  sons,  Jeff  and  Brendon.  This  is  the 
second  year  the  Anderson  family  is  involved  with 
4-H.  Both  boys  have  a  beef  project  and  Jim  is  an 
assistant  beef  project  leader.  For  Jackie,  happiness  is 
time  with  her  family. 

Over  the  years,  Jackie  has  been  involved  with  other 
organizations.  In  the  past  she  was  a  cub  scout  leader. 
Currently  she  is  a  member  of  the  Beatty  House 
Committee,  a  division  of  the  local  historical  society. 
The  Beatty  House  was  built  in  1925  and  Jackie  feels 
that  it  is  valuable  to  the  community. 


For  the  past  three  years,  Jackie  was  on  the  Farming 
For  the  Future  Research  committee.  She  maintains  ties 
with  her  profession  as  a  member  of  the  Alberta  Home 
Economics  Association. 

This  summer,  the  Anderson  farm  was  flooded 
severely.  The  damages  were  enormous  and  cleaning 
up  has  kept  them  very  busy.  This  has  lead  to  some 
tough  times  but  Jackie  is  not  worried.  She  has  the 
confidence  that  if  we  put  the  important  things  first, 
everything  else  will  fall  into  place. 

Jackie  finds  that  there  is  never  enough  time  to  do  all 
of  the  things  she  would  really  like  to  do.  For  now,  the 
family  and  farm  are  Jackie's  priorities. 


^Ham  &  Quark  Pate  ^ 


condensed  mushroom  soup 
Rocky  Mountain  quark  cheese 
envelope  of  gelatin 
cold  water 

celery,  finely  chopped 
green  onion,  finely  chopped 
mayonnaise 

Fletcher's  cooked  ham,  chopped 
curry  powder 

Beat  cheese  until  creamy.  Heat  soup.  Sprinkle  gelatin  over  1/4 
cup  cold  water.  Allow  to  stand  for  one  minute.  Add  gelatin 
mixture  to  hot  soup.  Stir  constantly  until  gelatin  is  completely 
dissolved.  Add  cheese.  Stir  until  smooth.  Cool  until  mixture 
starts  to  thicken.  Add  celery,  onions,  mayonnaise,  ham  and 
curry.  Mix  well.  Chill  overnight  in  refrigerator.  Serve  with 
SILJANS  mini  croustades,  SILJANS  crispbread  or  whole 
wheat  crackers. 


10 

oz.  can 

6 

oz. 

1 

1/4 

cup 

1/2 

cup 

1/4 

cup 

1 

cup 

2 

cups 

1/4 

tsp. 

SPOTLIGHT  ON 

ALBERTA  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Camrose,  Jean  Heie 

Companies  that  process  Alberta  food  products  are  an 
integral  part  of  Alberta's  economy.  Located  in  cities, 
towns  and  rural  areas  all  over  the  province,  Alberta's 
food  processors  range  from  small  family  run 
operations  to  large  firms.  Let  me  introduce  you  to 
three  Alberta  food  processors. 

Fletcher's  Fine  Foods  Ltd.,  Red  Deer 

Fletcher's  has  been  in  business  since  1919.  It  has 
grown  from  a  small  family  bacon  business  to  a 
leading  producer  of  meat  and  deli  products.  Its 
facilities  include  a  processing  plant  in  Red  Deer. 

Recently,  Fletcher's  developed  a  line  of  lower  fat 
products  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  health  conscious 
consumer. 

Their  "Lean  'N'  Tasty"  products  contain  only  five  per 
cent  fat  or  less.  These  products  can  be  found  in  the 
deli  or  packaged  meat  section  of  your  supermarket. 
They  have  also  developed  a  new  bacon  product 
which  contains  less  salt  than  regular  bacon  without 
compromising  flavor. 

Fletcher's  is  now  involved  in  a  program  for  removing 
MSG  from  all  its  products.  Label  revisions  will  be 
completed  within  a  few  months. 

Did  you  know  Fletcher's  also  produces  19  different 
deli-salads?  These  have  a  low  level  of  preservatives 
in  order  to  ensure  the  salads  stay  fresh. 

Neapolis  Dairy,  Didsbury 

Neapolis  Dairy  was  established  in  Didsbury  in  1961. 
Since  then  it  has  developed  a  wide  range  of  delicious 
natural  cheeses.  These  include  Rocky  Mountain 
Quark,  Quark  Lite,  Fruit  Quark,  Parisee  Cream 
Cheese,  Lone  Pine  Cheeses,  Jersey,  low  salt,  regular 
Cheddar,  partly  skim  light  cheese,  Camembert,  Brie 
and  Limburger. 

One  specialty  cheese  is  Rocky  Mountain  Quark.  This 
is  a  soft,  spreadable  fresh  cheese  which  has  no  added 
salt.  Quark  cheese  is  available  in  the  regular  form 
(11.5  per  cent  fat).  Quark  Light  (.5  per  cent  fat)  and 
Fruit  Quark  in  strawberry,  black  cherry  or  pineapple. 

Quark  is  also  delicious  as  a  sour  cream  substitute. 
Combine  Rocky  Mountain  Quark  with  chives  or 
green  onion,  salt  and  pepper  and  serve  as  a  topping 
for  steamy  baked  potatoes.  It  also  blends  well  in 
casseroles  and  lasagna. 

Britl  Bread  Bakeries,  Calgary 

B.  J.  Ersson's  family  has  baked  crispbread  in  Rattrik, 
Sweden  for  generations.  In  1986  after  a  quarter 
century  of  experience,  B.J.  Ersson  moved  to  Calgary 
and  estabhshed  Britl  Bread  Bakeries.  He  combines 
traditional  Swedish  know  how  with  our  wholesome 
prairie  grains. 


Britl  Bread  Crisp  breads  are  rich  in  fibre  and  U)w  in 
calories.  They  are  a  nutritious  snack.  Crispbreads  are 
available  in  the  following  products:  Oat  Crunch 
(oatbran  and  rye).  Rye  Crunch  Dark  (all  rye),  Rye 
Crunch  Light  (rye  and  wheat),  Calgary  Britl  Snacks 
(all  rye)  Britl  Crunch  (all  r\e),and  Siljans  Prima  Bri>d 
(wheat  with  rye). 

Britl  Bread  Bakeries  also  make  Siljan^  Mini 
Croustades.  These  are  tiny  tart  shells  which  resemble 
the  Scandinavian  Rosettes.  They  are  made  from  i\our, 
milk,  eggs,  canola  oil  and  salt.  Mini  croustades  make 
great  hors  d'oeuvres  and  desserts.  Jusl  fill  them  with 
cheese,  meat,  shrimp  or  crab,  custard  or  fruit  pie" 
fillings  and  add  an  appropriate  garnish.  Try  the  mini 
croustades  next  time  you  entertain. 

■'Made 

HOME  WORKS 

Rocky  Mountain  House,  Deb  Vasselin 
I  HATE  HOUSE  CLEANING 

Most  people  assume  all  home  economists  LIKE  house 
cleaning.  I  HATE  it.  Every  home  economist  I  know 
shares  this  dislike.  My  husband  assumed  that 
marrying  a  home  economist  guaranteed  a  wife  that 
loved  to  house  clean.  He  thought  DHL  meant  Does 
House  cleaning  Endlessly.  Boy,  was  he  fooled. 

Although  I  hate  house  cleaning  I  lo\  e  a  clean  house.  I 
don't  spend  a  lot  of  time  doing  things  I  hate  so  I  clean 
smarter  not  harder.  Here  are  some  basic  strategies  that 
work  for  me. 

*  Keep  cleaning  supplies  together  in  a  basket 
or  caddy  so  they  can  easily  travel  with  you 
from  room  to  room.  Wear  an  apron  with 
large  pockets  to  hold  rags  and  cleaners. 

*  Always  work  in  one  direction  when 
cleaning  each  room.  Left  to  right  seems 
more  natural  to  me.  Leave  the  centre  until 
the  end.  Work  backwards  out  of  the  room 
leaving  it  spotless. 

*  Before  you  tackle  each  room,  remove  all 
small  appliances,  knickknacks  and  so  on, 
from  counter  tops  and  bureaus  so  you  can 
dust  continuously  without  having  to  always 
stop  and  pick  things  up  and  put  them 
down.  Vacuum  the  floor  as  you  back  out  of 
the  room. 

*  Dust  falls  down  so  dust  from  the  highest 
point  to  the  floor.  Horizontal  surfaces 
require  more  attention  than  vertical  ones, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  window  blinds. 
I  use  the  vacuum  brush  on  mine.  Make  full 
use  of  all  your  vacuum  cleaner  attachments. 
Use  them  to  reach  ceiling  corners,  dust 


mouldings  baseboards  and  vacuum 
upholstery. 

*     Take  on  the  kitchen  and  bathroom  when 
your  energy  level  is  high.  These  "wet 
rooms"  require  the  most  bending  and 
scrubbing.  Remove  wastebasket  and 
vacuum  floor  first  to  remove  hair  and  dust. 
Let  your  cleaner  do  most  of  the  work. 
Spray  on  cleaner  and  do  something  else  like 
clean  the  mirrors  while  cleaner  dissolves 
grime.  Wipe  and  dry  a  few  minutes  later. 

Spray  the  outside  of  toilet  and  shower  doors  with 
cleaner.  Wipe  the  top  edge  of  wall  tiles  and  soap  dish 
then  wipe  all  surfaces  dry.  Clean  the  toilet  last  by 
swishing  toilet  cleaner  around  bowl  and  under  rim. 
Give  it  a  good  scrubbing.  As  you  back  your  way  out 
of  the  room,  spray  and  wipe  floor  clean. 

Handle  the  kitchen  in  a  similar  fashion.  Focus  on 
counter,  stove  and  refrigerator  top  and  oven  door. 
Spray  with  cleaner.  While  you  let  the  solution  work, 
warm  up  the  sink  with  hot  water.  Go  back  and  wipe 
dry  the  appliance  surface.  Drain  the  sink,  then 
sprinkle  with  cleanser,  scrub,  rinse,  dry  and  polish 
faucet  fixtures.  Vacuum  floor  and  mop  as  you  exit  the 
room.*  Cleaning  bedrooms  is  a  matter  of  simply 
working  around  the  room  organizing  the  mess, 
dusting  and  vacuuming.  In  my  kids'  room  it's  a 
matter  of  cleaning  around  the  chaos. 

When  I  tackle  house  cleaning  using  these  strategies, 
the  task  doesn't  seem  so  bad.  The  only  discouraging 
fact  is  knowing  that  within  a  couple  of  days  it  looks 
Hke  I  should  start  all  over  again.  That's  when  I  read 
this  poem  to  gain  peace  of  mind. 

SEND  THEM  ONWARD  WITH  A  SMILE 

Do  not  worry,  loving  mother 
If  there's  tracks  upon  the  floor: 
Years  go  by  —  you'll  soon  be  wishing 
You  could  see  those  tracks  once  more. 

There  won't  be  much  satisfaction 

Looking  back  along  the  way, 

Though  we  kept  our  house  all  shining. 

If  we  scolded  every  day. 

Yes,  I  know  that  little  garments 

Sadly  torn  and  out  of  place. 

Make  it  hard  for  tired  mothers  — 

Hard  to  wear  a  smiling  face. 

But  they'll  leave  the  home  nest  shortly. 
Some  may  fly  to  foreign  lands; 
Then  your  house  will  be  in  order, 
But  you'll  sit  with  folded  hands. 
So  let's  all  enjoy  each  minute 
Of  those  lovely  childhood  days. 
Just  forget  the  dust  that  gathers 
Just  enjoy  their  childish  plays. 

Yesterday  they  were  but  babies 
Now  they're  with  us  for  awhile. 
But  tomorrow  they'll  be  going  — 
Send  them  onward  with  a  smile. 

Lena  G.  Fitch 


BETWEEN  US 

Karen  Goad,  Innisfail 

A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  DISTRICT  HOME 
ECONOMIST 

What  do  computer  software,  spot  and  stain  removal, 
quantity  cooking,  financial  statements,  rural  water 
problems,  record  keeping,  marketing  strategies,  farm 
home  planning,  4-H  club  activities  and  leadership 
skills  have  in  common?  They  all  are  within  the 
expertise  of  the  district  home  economist. 

District  home  economists  have  a  variety  of  skills  and 
strategies  to  help  make  your  job  of  running  the  farm 
and  the  farm  home  a  little  easier.  As  your 
responsibilities  are  numerous  and  varied,  our  job  is 
just  as  diverse.  There  is  no  standard  day  in  the  life  of 
a  district  home  economist.  Every  day  brings  new 
challenges,  new  experiences  and  increased 
knowledge. 

Our  primary  function  is  to  provide  informal 
education  opportunities  to  farm  families.  Answering 
questions  and  providing  information  over  the  phone 
is  only  a  small  part  of  being  a  district  home  economist. 
We  communicate  with  the  people  in  our  district  in  all 
sorts  of  ways:  by  telephone,  in  person,  by  mail, 
through  4-H  activities,  seminars  and  workshops, 
farmers'  market  displays,  weekly  newspaper 
columns  and  on  the  radio  and  television. 

Two  special  projects  that  district  home  economists 
throughout  the  region  are  involved  in  this  year  are 
Famex  1991  and  Gear  Up  Advantage. 

Famex  1991  is  a  farm  family  expenditure  study  where 
participating  farm  families  keep  track  of  their  family 
living  costs  from  January  1,  1991  through  December 
31,  1991.  The  project  offers  farm  families  the 
opportunity  to  learn  goal  setting  techniques,  assess 
security  needs  for  the  family  and  farm,  brush  up  on 
double  entry  farm  record  keeping  skills  and  learn  new 
computer  skills.  The  results  of  the  study  will  assist 
participants  make  sound  farm  business  management 
decisions  and  help  to  establish  realistic  family  living 
costs  for  financial  loan  applications. 

Gear  Up  Advantage  is  an  intensive  farm  business 
management  program  which  we  have  been  involved 
with  for  several  years.  There  are  several  components 
to  the  program  including:  human  resource 
management,  production  management,  financial 
management  and  marketing  management.  The 
program  involves  classroom  time,  farm  visits,  and 
individual  consultation  opportunities. 

Farm  families  that  lack  the  time  to  attend  our 
extension  courses  can  still  take  advantage  of  the 
district  home  economist  service.  Each  district  office 
has  an  extensive  video  library  and  access  to  the 
Department's  central  film  library.  As  well,  a  number 
of  home  study  courses  are  available  for  purchase.  All 
of  these  resources  can  be  utilized  in  the  comfort  of 
your  own  home. 
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FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

Lynn  Stegman 

District  Home  Economist,  Red  Deer 

Taking  Control 

Many  families  are  coping  with  reduced  income.  A 
general  downturn  in  the  economy,  low  commodity 
prices,  unemployment,  rising  prices  and  increasing 
debt  all  have  an  impact  on  our  spending  power. 

Research  at  Montana  State  University  conducted  with 
rural  families  during  a  financial  crisis  suggests  four 
positive  steps  for  coping. 

1.  Don't  Panic.  A  positive  first  step  when  faced  with 
reduced  income  is  to  talk  it  out.  Many  people  who 
encounter  financial  stress  deny  or  ignore  normal 
feelings  of  anger,  guilt,  fear  or  sorrow. 

Finding  a  trusted  listener  who  can  keep  your 
confidence  is  important.  Talking  things  out  helps 
relieve  tension,  lets  you  see  the  situation  in  a  different 
light  and  may  lead  to  possible  solutions. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  anyone  can  have  financial 
problems  ...celebrities  ...a  local  community  leader 
...your  dad.  So  swallow  your  pride  and  separate  net 
worth  from  self  worth. 


2.  Take  Control  of  Family  Resources.  Take  stock  of 
your  current  situation.  Before  you  can  make  plans  for 
living  on  less  money,  you  need  to  know  what  vou  are 
spending  now.  Keep  personal  spending  records. 

The  next  step  is  to  identify  essentials  and  how  much 
they  cost.  Decide  as  a  family  where  you  can  make  cuts. 
Children  will  feel  better  about  the  changes  if  they  take 
part  in  the  decision  making. 

Don't  pretend  it  will  be  like  it  was  before.  Remember 
it  is  usually  easier  to  eliminate  entire  items  from  your 
spending  pattern  than  it  is  to  save  pennies.  For 
example,  deciding  not  to  eat  out  is  easier  to  adjust  to 
than  deciding  that  when  you  do  go  out,  you'll  just  have 
trench  fries  and  a  drink. 

Another  dangerous  practice  is  to  have  a  single  bank 
account  for  family  and  farm  expenses.  A  separate 
family  account  should  be  established.  A  regular 
allocation  from  the  business  account  to  the  famih- 
account  will  help  you  monitor  your  spending  plan. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  analyze  your  debts.  List 
creditors,  the  outstanding  balance,  amount  of 
payment,  arrears  and  date  next  payment  is  due.  If  you 
cannot  maintain  the  payments  through  the  anticipated 
period  of  reduced  income,  you  will  have  to  contact 
your  creditors  and  make  a  payment  proposal. 
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Make  sure  your  new  spending  plan  is  in  writing.  The 
factsheet.  Coping  with  Reduced  Income,  from  Alberta 
Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs  includes  budget 
planning  worksheets. 

3.  Explore  Alternatives.  Are  there  ways  to  increase 
income?  Off-farm  employment  and  a  home  based 
business  are  two  possibilitities.  Every  possibility 
needs  to  be  considered. 

Families  with  a  list  of  bills  too  long  for  current 
financial  resources  face  difficult  decisions.  Should 
some  assets  be  sold  to  pay  off  debts?  Should  debt 
consolidation  be  considered? 

Seek  help.  A  professional  will  not  see  the  problem 
with  the  emotion  you  do.  Alberta  Consumer  and 
Corporate  Affairs  offers  free  personal  fin^.ncial 
counselling.  Alberta  Agriculture  offers  free  farm 
financial  counselling. 

4.  Believe  in  the  Future.  A  recession  does  not  last 
forever.  Change  is  not  necessarily  bad.  The  quality  of 
surviving  change  depends  on  your  attitude.  Success 
simply  amounts  to  getting  up  one  more  time  than  you 
get  pushed  down.  Keep  your  dreams  alive.  There  will 
be  better  times. 


FAMILY  RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

Janice  McGregor 

District  Home  Economist,  Lacombe 

Coping  with  Change 

"We  can  GO  through  a  change  or  GROW  through  a 
change.  Refusing  to  accept  a  change  does  not  prevent 
it  from  happening.  It  just  places  us  in  a  helpless  and 
negative  mind  set." 

Gaynor  Dawson,  a  human  resource  consultant  and 
speaker  at  the  1991  Managing  Agriculture  for  Profit 
conference  in  Kananaskis,  emphasized  the  need  for 
people  to  be  self-directing  and  deliberate  in  times  of 
transition. 

Participants  were  asked  to  reflect  on  changes  in  their 
lives  and  identify  positive  and  negative  consequences 


of  change.  An  exercise  in  plotting  lifelines  pointed  out 
that  significant  successes  and  failures  impact  our 
lives. 

Perhaps  you  can  identify  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  your  own  life;  leaving  home,  academic  training, 
first  job,  marriage,  birth  of  children,  family  death  or 
divorce.  Were  there  times  you  were  content  with  how 
you  were  functioning  and  others  where  you  were  full 
of  uncertainties? 

Everyone  handles  change  differently.  Some  people 
have  a  high  tolerance  to  change  while  others  do  not. 
With  each  change  comes  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
choice.  People  need  to  feel  they  are  involved  in  what 
is  happening  to  them  and  that  they  have  control  of 
their  lives. 

Gaynor  shared  the  following  checklist  to  assist  us  in 
coping  with  change: 

1)  Take  your  time.  Don't  hurry.  Allow  enough  time 
so  that  you  are  emotionally  and  physically  able  to 
accept  the  change. 

2)  Arrange  temporary  structures.  For  example, 
apply  for  jobs  if  you've  lost  yours. 

3)  Don't  act  for  the  sake  of  action.  Uncertainty  is  to 
be  expected  so  make  sure  you  get  all  the  facts. 

4)  Take  care  of  yourself. 

5)  Explore  the  other  side  of  change.  Ask  the  question 
"What  if?" 

6)  Find  someone  you  can  to  talk  to.  A  friend,  a  family 
member,  minister  or  a  health  professional  maybe 
an  empathetic  listener. 

7)  Use  change  as  a  new  opportunity  for  learning. 

8)  Recognize  that  for  most  of  us  the  process  of 
coping  with  change  is  similar. 

People  who  handle  change  well  are  secure,  have  high 
self-esteem  and  a  high  commitment  to  follow  through 
with  change.  The  biggest  concern  most  of  us  have  in 
responding  to  change  is  what  demands  we'll  face.  Are 
our  skills  and  resources  adequate?  Ultimately  we 
should  reach  the  stage  where  we  feel  competent  and 
view  change  in  terms  of  new  opportunities. 

Gaynor  spoke  about  the  self-directed  individual.  That 
is  one  who  is  in  charge  of  their  life,  able  to  overcome 
struggles  and  achieve  success  and  fulfilment.  In 
contrast,  other-directed  people  find  Hfe  is  imposed  on 
them.  They  are  in  a  state  of  "living  sleep"  and  find  no 
joy  in  problem  solving. 
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The  following  choice  awareness  wheel  mav  help  you 
come  to  terms  with  change: 

CHOICE  AWARENESS  WHEEL 


Facts.  At  this  stage  gather  all  the  information  you  can 
about  the  impending  change;  facts,  figures,  pros, 
cons,  costs. 

Impressions.  Complete  the  sentence  "I  think...".  Do 
you  worry  about  what  others  think? 
Feelings.  Do  you  feel...  exhausted,  scared,  happy, 
excited,  worried?  Identify  all  the  emotions  you  are 
experiencing  as  well  as  the  ambiguities  and  fears. 
Options.  Look  at  all  the  possibilities  and  options  for 
change.  Consider  new  ways  of  doing  things,  new 
resources  to  use  etc. 

Action.  Proceed  with  the  proposed  change. 

These  steps  provide  a  structure  for  a  planned  change 
and  allow  us  the  luxury  of  choosing  how  we  will  cope. 
They  provide  enough  time  and  support  for  us  to 
accept  the  change  on  our  own  terms. 

The  decade  of  the  nineties  has  been  identified  as  a 
time  of  great  change.  Certainly  there  are  some 
changes  we  have  no  control  over;  weather,  GATT, 
economic  downturns,  commodity  prices  etc.  It's 
important  to  realize  that  while  what  we  do 
individually  cannot  change  these  things,  we  still  have 
our  skills  and  personal  strengths.  It  is  how  we  use 
these  to  our  advantage  that  will  ensure  our  successes 
in  the  future. 

Gaynor  ended  her  session  with  a  number  of  quotes  ... 
"There  is  a  whole  world  which  I  alone  rule,  but  it  ends 
at  my  fingertips."  "I  have  lived  my  life  to  be  where  I 
am  today.  Was  it  worth  it?" 


Videotapes  of  Managing  Agriculture  for  Profit 
sessions  are  available  on  loan  from  Alberta 
Agriculture. 


GUEST  EDITOR 

Brian  Cameron 

District  Agriculturist,  Ponoka 

BSTand  Milk  Safety 

Bovine  Somatotropin  (BST)  is  a  naturally  occurring 
hormone  produced  by  cows.  Its  role  in  the  body  is  to 
regulate  growth  and  lactation  in  balance  with  other 
metabolic  hormones.  Research  dating  back  to  the 
I94()'s  has  shown  that  injecting  pituitary  extracts  into 
cows  increased  their  milk  production.  However,  the 
pituitaries  from  about  200  slaughter  cows  were 
required  to  obtain  enough  hormone  to  treat  one  cow 
for  one  day.  Considerable  research  was  conducted  to 
isolate  and  identify  the  particular  pituitary  hormones 
responsible  for  these  milk  production  increases.  This 
is  when  BST  was  discovered. 

Since  1985,  scientists  have  been  able  to  synthesize  BST 
using  new  biotechnology  procedures.  This  new 
hormone  is  very  similar  to  the  cow's  natural  hormone 
but  can  be  cheaply  produced  in  very  large  quantities. 
Research  has  shown  that  milk  production  can  be 
increased  from  15  to  40  per  cent  following  daily 
injections  of  BST. 

Once  this  hormone  is  registered  for  use  on  North 
American  dairy  farms,  the  improvement  in  milk 
production  efficiency  will  be  substantial.  Numerous 
studies  have  documented  that  BST  treatment  has  no 
ill  effects  on  cow  health  or  reproducti\  e  performance. 
However,  the  impact  of  BST  on  the  safety  of  milk  for 
human  consumption  is  clearly  an  area  of  primary 
concern  to  producers,  processors  and  consumers. 

Milk  from  cows  treated  with  BST  is  considered  safe 
for  human  consumption  for  four  fundamental 
reasons: 

1.  BST  is  a  large  protein  molecule  which  must  be 
broken  down  into  smaller  pieces  during  digestion 
prior  to  absorption.  Therefore,  BST  is  biologically 
inactive  when  taken  orally.  This  is  why  BST  is  injected 
into  dairy  cows  rather  than  being  included  in  the  feed. 

2.  BST  differs  from  human  growth  hormones.  In  the 
1950's  researchers  injected  BST  into  humans  in  an 
effort  to  treat  dwarfism  caused  by  inadequate 
production  of  growth  hormone  in  some  children.  But, 
BST  did  not  affect  growth  rate  in  humans  due  to  the 
differences  between  BST  and  human  growth 
hormone. 

3.  BST  concentrations  in  milk  from  treated  cows  are 
not  significantly  different  to  those  observed  from 
untreated  cows. 

4.  BST  occurs  naturally  in  milk  from  dairy  cows. 
Humans  consuming  milk,  therefore,  have  always 
been  exposed  to  naturally  produced  BST. 

While  these  facts  are  comforting,  the  use  of  BST  could 
still  negatively  influence  milk  consumption  if  it  is 
perceived  to  detract  from  the  natural  image  of  milk. 
This  will  undoubtedly  be  an  ongoing  issue  between 
producer  and  consumer  groups  for  some  time  to 
come. 
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FOODS  &  NUTRITION 

Deb  Vasselin 

District  Home  Economist,  Rocky  Mtn.  House 

Food  Safety  -  It's  in  Your  Hands 

It's  easy  to  blame  the  farmer,  the  processor  or  the  store 
for  an  unsafe  food  product.  Yet  the  consumer  is  the 
only  step  in  the  food  safety  chain  that  is  not  subject  to 
inspection. 

At  every  stage  of  production,  the  food  industry 
follows  stiff  standards  of  good  manufacturing 
practice  established  by  the  Health  Protection  Branch 
of  Health  and  Welfare  Canada. 

Antibiotics  and  other  biological  agents  are 
administered  by  the  producer.  These  agents  are 
carefully  tested  and  controlled.  Specified  waiting 
periods  between  administering  any  drug  and 
slaughter  means  the  farmer  has  to  accept  a  prominent 
role  in  assuring  food  safety.  In  addition,  diligent 
inspectors  ensure  contaminated  meat  doesn't  go  to 
market. 


Thorough  cooking  of  raw  poultry,  meat  and  eggs  will 
kill  all  bacteria  in  food.  Poultry  and  ground  meat  that 
is  pink  from  undercooking  should  NOT  be  eaten. 
Eggs,  especially  those  with  cracked  shells,  should 
NOT  be  eaten  raw  or  soft  cooked. 

Use  a  meat  thermometer  to  determine  if  poultry  is 
done.  The  bird  is  generally  well  cooked  when  the 
whole  leg  moves  easily.  It  is  prudent  to  cook  stuffing 
separately. 

Food  poisoning  cases  increase  during  the  barbecue 
season  due  to  food  handling  practices  and  improperly 
cooked  foods.  Hamburgers  and  poultry  should  NOT 
be  eaten  rare!  Do  not  use  the  same  plate  or  bowl  to 
carry  raw  and  cooked  meats  to  and  from  the  stove  or 
barbecue.  Use  a  separate,  clean  plate  for  serving.  Keep 
raw  and  cooked  foods  apart  in  the  refrigerator. 

The  safety  of  your  food  supply  is  your  responsibility. 
Keep  hot  foods  hot  and  cold  foods  cold.  Practice  safe 
food  handling  techniques. 


Slaughterhouses,  processing  plants  and  food 
processors  must  maintain  rigid  temperature  and 
sanitary  conditions,  as  must  wholesalers  and 
distributors. 

Retailers  too,  must  meet  government  standards  for 
cleanliness,  storage  conditions  and  removing 
products  from  their  shelves  after  expiration  dates.  The 
final  link  is  the  consumer.  Unlike  other  links  in  the 
food  chain,  consumers  can  buy,  store,  prepare  and 
serve  food  without  any  training,  regulations  or 
inspection.  As  a  result,  every  year  in  Canada,  well 
over  500,000  people  fall  sick  with  food  borne  illness. 
The  cause  is  food  which  has  been  improperly  stored 
or  prepared  by  the  consumer. 

Some  bacteria  are  pathogens  or  disease  causing 
agents  and  are  often  found  in  raw  foods  such  as  meats, 
poultry,  eggs  and  unpasteurized  milk.  Contaminated 
raw  foods  look,  smell  and  taste  normal  yet  bacteria 
can  spread  between  raw  and  cooked  foods.  So  the 
proper  handUng  and  cooking  of  food  can  significantly 
reduce  and  usually  eliminate  the  risk  of  disease  in 
humans. 

Bacteria  thrive  and  multiply  at  room  temperature  4°C 
to  60°C,  so  keep  raw  foods  cold,  less  than  4°C,  until 
they  are  cooked.  Raw  poultry  and  meat  should  be 
refrigerated  or  frozen  immediately  after  purchase. 
Keep  hot  foods  hot,  60°C  or  above,  to  help  guarantee 
saf-ety. 

Cleanliness  is  also  vital.  Wash  your  hands  well  before 
and  after  handUng  raw  meat,  poultry  and  eggs.  Avoid 
cross-contamination  by  keeping  your  kitchen  utensils 
and  surfaces  clean.  To  kill  bacteria  on  surfaces, 
remove  all  food  residues,  wash  surfaces  with  hot 
soapy  water  and  disinfect  with  household  bleach. 


/  240°F  > 

(USX) 

Canning  temperature  (or  low-acid 
vegetables,  meal,  poultry  in  pressure 
canner. 

212°F 
(100°) 

Canning  temperature  for  fnjits. 
tomatoes,  and  pickles  in  waterbath 
canner. 

165°F 
(720C) 

Cooking  temperature  that  destroys 
most  bacteria. 

140°F 
(60X) 

Warming  temperature  to  prevent 
rapid  growth  of  bacteria. 

120°F 
(49°C) 

40°  F 
(4°C) 

DANGER ZONE 

Mea\.  poultry,  dairy  products,  left- 
overs hekl  more  than  2  hours  in  this 
temperature  range  are  subject  to 
rapid  growth  of  bacteria. 

32°F 
(0°C) 

Cold  temperature  to  prevent  rapid 
growth  of  bacteria. 

OT 
(-18X) 

Freezing  temperature  to  stop  growth 
of  bacteria,  but  allows  bacteria  present 
to  survive. 

( 

\      DO  NOT  STORE  RAW  I^EATS 
\      fvlORE  THAN  5  DAYS;  POULTRY. 

FISH,  OR  GROUND  MEAT  MORE 
/      THAN  2  DAYS  IN  REFRIGERATOR. 
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DOWN: 

1.  Wash  can  dailv  with  soap  and  water. 

3.  Eggs,  raw  milk  and  all  raw  foods  ot  animal 
origin  may  contain  this  bacteria. 

4.  If  you  purchase  any  food  product  that  has  been 
previously  frozen,  do  not  do  this. 

5.  Freezing  temperature  stops  the  growth  of 
bacteria  but  allows  bacteria  to  . 

7.  Food  defrosted  in  the  microwave  should  be 
cooked  after  thawing. 

9.  Freezing  temperatures  do  not  sterilize  food.  It 

just  changes  which  affect  quality  and 

cause  spoilage. 

11.  Meat  and  low  acid  vegtables  must  be  canned  in 
a  pressure  canner  in  order  to  reach  a  high 
enough  temperature  to  destroy  this  potentially 
deadly  bacteria. 

12.  Freezer  occurs  if  a  frozen  product  has  not 

been  properly  packaged  to  seal  out  air  and 

keep  moisture  in. 

14.  This  is  a  symptom  of  food  poisoning. 
16.  To  prevent  bacteria  growth,  foods  should 

either  be  kept  (above  60°C)  or  cold 

(below  4°C). 

19.   temperatures  prevent  rapid  growth  of 

bacteria. 

21.  Never  do  this  to  any  food  you  suspect  could  be 
unsafe. 

23.  Manv  foods,  most  notably  poultry,  meats 

and  unpasteurized  milk  are  very  often 
contaminated  with  disease  causing  pathogens. 


ACROSS: 

2.  Use  this  type  of  cutting  board  rather  than 
wooden. 

6.  These  are  one  of  the  principle  carriers  of 
bacteria. 

8.  The  main  purpose  of  washing  your  hands  is  to 

prevent  the  of  disease-producing  bacteria 

to  foods. 

10.  Do  not  use  canned  foods  if  the  can  is  dented  or 

12.  Do  this  to  all  home  canned  vegetables  before 
serving  in  order  to  ensure  safety. 

13.  Never  serve  this  kind  of  fish,  meat  or  poultry. 
15.  You  should  always  do  this  carefully  before 
preparing  food. 

17.  Canned  foods  which  have  been  frozen  are 
 if  the  can  shows  no  sign  of  damage. 

18.  Prevent  meat  from  dripping  on  other 

foods  and  surfaces  while  defrosting  in  the 
refrigerator. 

20.  These  are  all  around  us  and  carry  out  a  number 
of  functions  vital  to  life  but  they  can  also  cause 
food  to  spoil. 

22.  Do  this  with  cracked  or  chipped  china  and 
glasses. 

24.  Wear  these  if  you  have  open  cuts  and  sores  and 
are  preparing  foods. 

25.  Under  ideal  conditions  the  number  of  bacteria 
can  do  this  every  hour. 

26.  The  maximum  number  of  hours  most  foods  can 
safely  be  kept  unrefrigerated. 


RURAL  ROOTS 

Marian  Williams 

District  Home  Economist,  Camrose 

Merry  Archibald  and  her  husband.  Randy,  farm  south 
of  Rosalind  on  the  Battle  River.  They  run  a  large 
cow /calf  operation.  Merry  is  very  involved  with  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  farm.  She  enjoys  living  on 
the  farm,  especially  during  the  calving  season.  As 
Merry  explains,  "I  always  wanted  to  marry  a  farmer. 
It  just  took  me  30  years  to  find  one". 

Besides  working  part-time  with  auction  companies. 
Merry  is  an  active  community  volunteer.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  planning  committee  for  Fall  Focus,  a 
farm  women's  conference  held  in  the  County  of 
Camrose.  She  is  an  active  member  of  the  Rosalind 
Agricultural  Society  and  is  their  representative  to  the 
county's  Agricultural  Communications  Committee. 
Merry  organizes  the  Rosahnd  Christmas  farmer's 
market. 

One  of  Merry's  biggest  volunteer  challenges  is 
working  as  Beef  Education  Coordinator  with  the 
Alberta  Cattle  Commission.  As  Beef  Education 
Coordinator,  she  promotes  beef  to  interested  groups 
at  fairs,  hospitals  and  trade  shows. 

Both  Merry  and  Randy  are  very  active  in  the  Alberta 
Cattle  Commission  and  promoting  beef.  As  Merry 
explains:  "Beef  is  easy  to  promote  because  it's  an 
excellent  product!". 

Merry  feels  that  most  consumers  don't  realize  that 
beef  products  extend  beyond  the  meat  counter.  There 
are  many  by-products  that  come  from  cattle.  She  has 
written  the  following  article  to  highlight  a  few  beef 
by-products. 


BEFORE  TODAY 


Merry  Archibald 


SPOTLIGHT 

...ON  ALBERTA  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Merry  Archibald 

Beef  Producer,  Rosalind 

A  Steer  is  Not  All  Steak 

Because  consumers  do  not  see  beef  by-products  at  the 
meat  market,  many  of  us  are  not  aware  of  their 
benefits.  1  recently  read  that  each  animal  slaughtered 
provides  up  to  $99.44  in  by-product  value. 

The  most  important  by-products  are 
pharmaceuticals.  For  instance,  do  you  know  that  it 
takes  26  good  beef  pancreas  to  provide  enough  insulin 
for  one  diabetic  for  one  year?  Other  products  are 
Heparin  which  keeps  blood  from  coagulating  during 
an  operation  and  epinephrine  for  asthma  and  allergy 
control.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Stearic  acid,  another  by-product,  is  used  to  keep  tires 
cool.  One  company  alone  used  20  million  pounds  in 
one  year.  Asphalt  binders  on  roads  are  made  from 
glands  and  internal  organs.  From  fat  we  derive  soap, 
livestock  feeds  and  nitrogen  fertihzer. 

The  bones  and  horns  provide  bone  china,  gelatin  for 
marshmallows  and  photo  film,  bone  charcoal  for  steel 
ball  bearings  and  special  glue  for  plywood. 

1  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  most  common 
by-products  made  from  the  hide  and  hair  of  the  beef 
animal.  These  include  shoes,  luggage,  wallets  and 
automobile  upholstery. 

The  next  time  someone  says  "Oh,  1  don't  eat  beef",  ask 
them  if  they  have  a  friend  or  loved  one  who  is  a 
diabetic.  Then  ask  them  if  they  are  aware  that  insulin 
is  a  beef  by-product.  1  respect  peoples'  rights  to  pick 
their  diet,  but  I  want  them  to  be  open  minded  enough 
to  at  least  Usten  to  our  story  on  beef.  There's  a  lot  more 
to  a  steer  than  simply  steak. 


GUEST  EDITOR 

Laura  Woods,  Camrose 
Notes  from  a  Farmer's  Wife 


Laura  Woods 

The  Incredible  Mowing  Machine 

I  recalled  the  day  we  bought  it.  I  was  as  happy  then 
as  the  day  we  carried  out  our  coal/wood  stove  and 
carried  in  a  gas  model.  Well,  almost  that  happy! 

Since  our  three  girls,  who  had  taken  turns  cutting  the 
lawn,  were  leaving  home,  the  yard  work  was  now  my 
responsibility. 

"Operating  the  riding  mower  is  as  easy  as  driving  the 
family  car,"  the  salesman  said.  "There's  even  a  foam 
cushion  seat  for  comfort!"  The  ads  bragged  that  a 
riding  mower  lets  you  mow  close  to  buildings,  trees 
and  fences.  However,  on  my  first  round  near  the 
house,  I  backed  the  lawn  mower  over  the  end  of  the 
eaves  trough.  An  unforgivable  act.  I  didn't  need 
anyone  to  tell  me  that,  but  they  did!  I've  also  been 
whacked  in  the  face  numerous  times  by  spruce 
boughs  just  because  I  tried  to  mow  close  to  them. 
Another  time  I  rode  too  close  to  the  propane  tank  and 
bent  the  clutch.  It's  still  at  a  bit  of  an  angle.  No  one 
knows  how  that  happened! 

When  the  mower  was  new,  things  were  fine  but 
eventually  parts  began  to  wear.  One  day  I  was 
mowing  along,  enjoying  the  bright  sunshine  when 
there  was  a  mighty  roar.  I  looked  behind  and  saw  that 
I  had  lost  the  muffler.  From  then  on  all  the  neighbours 
knew  when  I  was  mowing  the  lawn. 

The  same  day  I  also  had  another  mishap.  Following 
my  first  rounds  of  cutting,  the  sun's  warmth  enticed 
me  to  remove  my  jacket  and  sit  on  it.  As  I  rattled 
along,  I  heard  another  strange  sound.  I  looked 
beneath  the  machine.  All  that  was  left  of  my  chore 
jacket  was  the  collar. 


I  really  had  high  expectations  for  this  lawn  mower 
right  from  the  start.  The  grass  should  never  get  ahead 
of  me  now  that  I  had  this  incredible  mowing  machine. 
Why  should  it?  All  I  had  to  do,  come  spring,  was  jump 
on  the  machine,  turn  the  key  and  mow  away  at  the 
first  young  blades  of  grass.  Wrong!  The  battery  comes 
out  of  the  machine  in  the  fall  and  there  it  sits  until 
early  summer.  Come  spring  the  oil  needs  changing 
and  the  blade  needs  a  good  sharpening.  All  these 
man-sized  chores  come  to  light  during  spring  work. 
All  the  while,  the  grass  continues  to  grow.  When  the 
mowing  machine  is  finally  "ready  to  roll",  the  grass  is 
high  enough  to  wav  e  merrily  in  the  breeze. 

Of  course  with  e\ery  machine  comes  breakdowns. 
Nothing  is  as  pathetic  as  standing  beside  a  lawn 
mower  that  won't  start.  I  never  know  if  I  would  feel 
better  if  I  gave  it  one  swift  kick  or  just  sat  down  and 
had  a  good  bawl. 

Last  summer  1  was  really  frustrated  when  the  nn)wer 
would  start  only  in  the  cool  of  the  day  -  early  morning 
or  late  evening.  If  it  stopped  or  ran  out  of  gas  once 
when  the  engine  was  warm,  it  refused  to  budge.  I 
devised  a  strategy.  The  mower  was  pushed  or  pulled 
into  a  shady  spot  in  the  evening.  Next  morning,  before 
the  heat  of  the  day,  the  mower  was  refuelled  and 
mowing  began.  During  the  next  cool  spell,  the  process 
was  repeated. 

Complaints  about  our  lawn  mower's  bad  habit 
encouraged  our  neighbour  to  enlighten  us.  His  lawn 
mower  had  acted  the  same  way.  It  was  cured  with  a 
new  coil.  Our  dealer  thought  otherwise.  "No,  they  had 
sold  many  mowing  machines  in  the  area  and  they 
never  replaced  a  coil  in  any  of  them.  It  had  to  be  the 
battery." 

So  off  I  went  to  buy  a  battery.  The  first  place  1  tried 
had  just  sold  their  last  battery.  I  was  told  a 
snowmobile  battery  was  ideal  so  I  drove  to  that 
dealer.  A  new  shipment  had  just  arrived  and  the  new 
price  was  $90.  Ninety  dollars!  1  told  him  1  would  use 
a  scythe  before  I  paid  that  price!  The  hardware  store 
had  batteries  and  the  price  was  right.  But  what  kind 
of  a  battery  did  I  want? 

"Well,  one  for  a  ride-on  lawn  mower.  Aren't  they  all 
the  same?"  It  was  then  I  realized  batteries  come  in  lots 
of  sizes  and  shapes,  even  for  lawn  m lowers.  Dejected 
and  confused  I  went  home. 

Next  day  I  was  back  with  the  vital  statistics  on  which 
battery  fit  our  mower.  I  made  my  purchase  and 
hurried  home.  It  was  a  perfect  day  to  test  out  the 
problem.  We  installed  the  new  battery  and  turned  the 
key.  The  lawn  mower  never  even  sputtered.  After 
much  persuasion,  the  dealer  finally  ordered  a  new 
coil.  Once  in  place  the  machine  whirred  away  like 
new.  The  problem  was  solved. 

Now  the  mowing  season  is  here  again.  We 
contemplated  getting  a  new  machine  but  the  price 
isn't  cheap.  Even  at  $80  off  the  "down-to-earth"  price, 
I  sputter. 
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As  I  review  our  lawn  mower  adventures,  I  recall 
reading  a  news  item  about  a  man  shooting  at  his  lawn 
mower.  The  article  ended,  "The  man  had  been 
drinking  at  the  time."  I'm  wondering  if  he  couldn't 
start  his  mower  because  he  was  drinking  or  if  he  was 
drinking  because  the  law  mower  wouldn't  start.  Or 
perhaps  he  had  just  priced  a  new  one! 

I  tried  to  recall  how  we  had  mowed  the  grass  in  our 
yard  when  1  was  young.  Then  I  remembered.  Dad 
drove  a  four  horse  team  in  those  days.  After  supper, 
he  would  say,  "The  grass  is  getting  a  bit  long.  Shut  the 
garden  gate  and  let  the  horses  graze  m  the  yard 
tonight". 

How  very  simple.  Progress  -  who  needs  it! 


BETWEEN  US 

Joyce  Lencucha 

Regional  Home  Economist,  Red  Deer 


RURAL  ROOTS 

Ellen  Frombach 

District  Home  Economist,  Sedgewick 

'C.B.C.  Forestburg" 

In  September  of  1990,  Neal  and  Brenda  Oberg  of 
Forestburg  worked  co-operatively  with  C.B.C.  Radio 
on  a  new  format  of  the  C.B.C.  Noon  Show.  Neal  and 
Brenda  explained  that  the  new  format  takes  a  grass 
roots  approach  by  interviewing  local  people.  The 
initial  program  was  targeted  for  rural  Alberta  with  the 
emphasis  on  agriculture  and  the  environment.  This 
C.B.C.  program  will  broadcast  from  rural  locations 
four  times  a  year. 

In  the  Forestburg  production,  the  three  days  of 
programming  occurred  right  in  the  middle  of  harvest. 
The  crew  was  very  accommodating  and  did  their  best 
to  work  around  the  Oberg's  harvest  schedule. 
Interviews  were  taped  during  the  evenings  and  then 
presented  on  the  show  the  next  day. 

Relevant  rural  topics  were  addressed  in  those  three 
eventful  days.  The  first  program  looked  at  rural 
communities  and  issues,  as  well  as  the  challenges 
facing  the  agriculture  industry.  This  segment 
included  a  phone  in  talk  show.  Environmental 
concerns,  population  loss  in  rural  areas  and  harvest 
stress  were  highlighted  in  other  broadcasts. 

Neal  and  Brenda  were  honoured  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  event.  They  felt  it 
helped  put  Forestburg  on  the  map  and  highlighted 
the  importance  of  agriculture  in  their  area. 


Earlier  this  spring  it  was  announced  that  Alberta 
Agriculture  was  eliminating  its  housing 
program.  We  will  no  longer  be  providing 
housing  information.  For  this  reason  we  will  no 
longer  have  the  Home  Works  section  in  the 
regional  newsletter.  


From  our  Readers  -  A  reader  from  the  Wetaskiwin 
area  pointed  out  an  error  in  our  last  newsletter  article 
"Community  Spirit  and  Pride".  We  apologize  for  the 
error  made  regarding  the  Angus  Ridge  Community 
Hall.  Thank  you  to  our  reader  for  providing  us  with 
this  brief  history: 

"The  Angus  Ridge  Hall  was  not  an  old  school  house 
as  stated  in  your  article.  It  was  built  from  the  ground 
up  in  1926.  The  following  is  a  short  history  of  this  hall, 
taken  in  part  from  Pioneer  Pathways,  Volume  1,  page 
19,  as  submitted  by  the  late  Freda  Nelles. 

The  first  function  held  at  this  hall  was  the  Grand 
Opening  Dance  on  November  26,  1926.  The 
community  was  very  active  at  this  time  with  a  dance 
held  almost  every  two  weeks. 

This  hall  has  been  used  for  many  functions,  dances, 
card  parties  (which  are  still  held  every  two  weeks  in 
the  winter  months),  plays,  Christmas  concerts, 
suppers,  wedding  dances  and  the  list  goes  on.  This 
hall  is  also  rented  out  to  the  pubUc  for  other  functions. 

In  1951  the  power  was  put  in.  In  1969  oil  furnaces  were 
installed  and  sixteen  years  later  the  natural  gas  was 
put  in.  Over  the  years,  many  improvements  have  been 
made  to  this  hall  by  the  community.  In  the  fall  of  1990, 
a  20'  X  60'  addition  was  added  which  will  in  time  have 
a  kitchen  and  washrooms  upstairs." 

We  appreciate  hearing  from  our  readers. 
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Financial  Management 

Vivian  Nowosad 

District  Home  Economist,  Rimbey 

Investments. ..the  Alternatives 

The  term  "investment"  is  used  to  include  anything  into 
which  you  put  your  money  to  make  it  earn  a  profit.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  savings  accounts,  term  deposits, 
and  guaranteed  investment  certificates.  There  are 
other  options  that  can  produce  income  and  growth 
such  as  stocks,  bonds,  mutual  funds,  and 
commodities. 

Before  you  commit  to  an  investment  you  have  to 
determine  which  of  the  following  objectives  are  most 
important  to  you: 

•  Safety.  How  safe  do  you  want  your  capital  to  be? 

Security  of  Income.  Do  you  want  steady,  assured 
income  from  interest  or  dividends? 

•  Growth.  Do  you  want  your  capital  to  increase  in 
value  over  time? 

•  Licjuidity.  Do  you  want  an  investment  easily 
converted  to  cash  if  necessary? 

•  Term.  Do  you  want  to  commit  your  savings  for  a 
short  or  long  term? 

•  Cost.  Are  you  willing  to  pay  fees  or  commissions 
or  any  additional  costs  such  as  insurance  or  tax? 

•  Tax  savings.  Do  you  want  deferred  income,  tax 
free  income  or  a  tax  free  capital  gain? 

Once  the  objectives  for  the  investment  are  set,  consider 
the  following  options: 

STOCKS  -  When  you  buy  stock,  you  are  actually 
purchasing  a  share  of  ownership  in  the  company.  The 
types  of  stocks  which  best  suit  your  needs  depends 
upon  your  investment  objectives. 

Income  Stocks  -  Offer  higher  and  more  regular 
dividends  but  the  price  usually  remains  constant. 


Growth  Stocks  -  Shares  ot  aggressive  companieN 
which  offer  higher  future  income 
Blue-Chip  Stocks  -  Issued  by  well-known  companies 
with  continuous  records  of  paving  dividends. 

Penny  Stocks  -  Low  price,  speculative  shares  that 
usually  sell  at  less  than  a  dollar  each. 

BONDS  -  When  you  invest  in  bonds,  you  are  actually 
loaning  money  to  a  borrower.  In  return,  the  issuer  pays 
a  fixed  rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  the  funds  o\  er  a 
fixed  time.  The  principal  amount  is  repaid  at  maturitv. 
This  type  of  investment  provides  interest  income  but 
offers  no  possibility  for  growth  of  your  invested 
money. 

Consider  the  following  points  when  deciding  the  term 
to  maturitv: 

•  your  need  for  the  money  in  the  future. 

•  the  predicted  future  direction  of  interest  rates. 

•  the  short  and  long  term  interest  rates  at  the  time 
you  make  the  investment. 

•  the  liquidity  of  your  other  assets. 
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MUTUAL    FUNDS  - 

Mutual  funds  are 
investments  administered 
through  investment 
companies  which  pool 
money  from  thousands  of 
shareholders  and  invest  it 
with  specific  objectives  in 
mind.  It  is  professionally 
managed,  thereby 
relieving  the  investor  of 
any  investment  decisions. 

A  mutual  fund 
investment  is  appealing 
for  several  reasons: 

•  no  investment 
experience  is  required. 

•  few  demands  are 
made  on  your  time  in  ^ 
managing  your  investment 


PYRAMID  OF  RELATIVE 
INVESTMENT  RISK 


commodity  futures,  collectitiles.  gold. 

tax  shelters,  security  options,  speculative  stocl< 


real  estate  investments 


growtti  shares,  growth  mutual  funds, 
investment  mortgages,  investment  contracts 


balanced  mutual  funds, 
blue-chip  common  shares 


corporate  bonds  and  debentures, 

preferred  shares,  income/bond  mutual  funds 

annuities,  guaranteed  investment  certificates, 
money  market  funds 

government  bonds,  Canada  Savings  bonds.  Alberta 
Capital  Bonds,  term  deposits,  interest-bearing 
accounts,  treasury  bills 


very 

conservative 


SOLID  FOUNDATION 

insurance,  emergency  fund,  pension  plan,  clear-title 
residence,  conservatively  invested  retirement  savings 


Pyramid  of  Relative  Investment  Risk 


you  have  a  very  diversified  and  liquid  investment.    Family  Resource  Management 


Before  making  an  investment,  learn  all  you  can  about 
mutual  funds  as  an  investment  option.  Consider 
management  fees,  operating  costs,  commissions, 
investment  portfolios,  and  company  histories. 

COMMODITIES  -  A  commodity  futures  contract  is 
an  agreement  to  buy  and  receive  or  to  sell  and  deliver 
a  commodity  at  a  future  date.  Commodity  exchanges 
provide  an  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  the  trading 
of  futures  contracts.  They  involve  commodities  such 
as  copper,  silver,  gold,  coffee,  soybeans,  canola,  etc. 

Commodities  can  be  very  profitable  however 
speculators  can  also  sustain  heavy  losses.  Commodity 
prices  are  largely  influenced  by  weather  and  crop 
conditions,  interest  rates,  and  other  polirical  and 
economic  factors. 

REAL  ESTATE  -  There  are  two  ways  that  you  can 
invest  in  real  estate: 

1.  Invest  in  real  estate  by  buying  property  yourself. 

2.  Invest  in  mortgages  by  lending  someone  the  money 
to  buy  property. 

Whichever  way  you  choose  to  invest  in  real  estate, 
look  for  property  that  generates  income  and  can  be 
expected  to  appreciate  over  time. 

When  choosing  investments,  consider  balance  and 
diversification.  This  consideration  will  provide  safety, 
income,  and  should  reduce  risk  and  increase  your 
opportunity  for  prorit.  The  following  diagram 
categorizes  investments  by  degree  of  risk. 

Consider  these  points  before  investing: 

1.  Never  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket. 

2.  Investigate  before  you  invest. 

3.  The  higher  the  potential  return,  the  greater  the  risk. 


Holly  Pidzarko 

District  Home  Economist,  Ponoka 

A  labor  management  plan  .  .  . 
Do  you  have  one? 

As  a  farm  manager,  much  time  is  spent  developing 
ways  to  make  a  profit  on  the  farm.  Planning  is  a  major 
part  of  the  process  including  deciding  what  needs  to 
be  done  and  who  will  do  it.  A  farm  labor  management 
plan  is  an  essential  tool  for  hiring,  training  and 
motivating  off  farm  help  and  for  working  with  your 
family  members.  (In  this  article  the  term  hired  labor 
means  both  family  and  non-  family  members). 

When  hiring  employees,  it's  important  to 
communicate  two  points.  Farm  jobs  can  be  more 
desirable  than  non-farm  jobs  and  farm  managers  are 
good  employers  to  work  for.  It's  challenging  and  the 
only  way  to  successfully  communicate  this  is  to 
believe  it.  Good  communication  is  the  key  to 
effectively  training  and  motivating  farm  workers' 

Many  farm  managers  say,  "I  need  an  experienced 
employee  because  I  don't  have  the  time  to  train  one." 
It  is  rare  to  find  someone  that  can  step  right  into  your 
specific  operation  and  do  the  work  the  way  you 
would.  No  employee  will  have  an  overall 
understanding  of  all  aspects  of  a  job. 

Good  training  increases  productivity,  efficiency  and 
minimizes  staff  turnover.  It  also  cuts  down 
supervision  time  and  helps  instill  a  positive  work 
attitude. 

The  key  to  being  an  effective  trainer  is  knowing  what 
your  team  is  trying  to  accomplish.  What  is  it  you  want 
your  employee  to  do?  Very  often  goals  are  set  but  they 
are  difficult  to  achieve  without  having  a  clear  vision  of 
what  should  be  accomplished  daily.  Time  and  energy 
can  be  saved  by  jotting  down  a  few  specific  tasks  in 
your  short  and  long  term  plans  and  then  listing  the 
skills  involved  to  accomplish  these.  This  helps  indicate 
which  areas  of  training  the  employee  requires.  Also, 
by  outlining  performance  expected,  both  you  and  the 


employee  know  when  the  task  is  performed 
satisfactorily. 

Prepare  the  new  employee  by  giving  them  a 
meaningful  orientation  of  your  operation.  First 
impressions  are  extremely  important.  This 
introduction  should  be  well  planned  and  organized. 
Be  sure  to  stress  safety  in  the  operation. 

Once  the  employee  has  done  the  job  you  can  carefully 
give  feedback  and  make  suggestions.  Again  be  patient. 
Correct  mistakes  before  they  become  bad  habits  but  a 
"snoopy  supervisor"  can  be  irritating.  Encouragement 
goes  a  long  way  to  increase  self  confidence.  This  in 
turn  increases  the  work  that  is  done  and  often  means 
profit  for  the  operation. 

Training  is  an  ongoing  process  which  will  improve 
over  time.  The  employee  will  respond  if  your 
approach  is  straight  forward,  logical  and  fair. 
Be  sure  to  drop  into  the  District  office  to  obtain  fact 
sheets  from  a  series  called  "Profit  from  People  Power". 
They  deal  with  many  other  aspects  of  working  with 
your  farm  workers  from  supervision  to 
communication  to  family  business  meetings  and  goal 
setting. 


Effective  Ways  to  Train: 

1.  Be  prepared.  0 

2.  Use  repetition  -  repeating  jobs  several  times 
can  result  in  good  work  habits. 

3.  Speak  clearly  and  with  emphasis  -  it's 
important  that  your  employees  understand. 

4.  Look  at  the  employee  -  speak  to  them  directly. 
Watch  for  signs  of  interest,  confusion  or 
boredom. 

5.  Develop  rapport  with  employees  -  if  they  feel 
comfortable  and  enjoy  training,  they're  more 
apt  to  learn. 

6.  Use  training  aids  -  these  may  be  things  that 
create  interest  or  help  the  employee  retain  the 
information. 

7.  Use  humor  carefully  -  don't  let  it  get  you  off 
topic. 

8.  State  questions  clearly. 

9.  Explain  your  actions  -  tell  them  why  as  well  as 
how.  It  makes  more  sense. 

10.  Demonstrate  -  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words.  Explain,  go  slowly  and  make  sure  they 
can  see  clearly. 

1 1 .  Provide  supervised  practice  -  this  way  you  can 
be  sure  they  know  how  to  do  the  job  correctly 
when  left  alone. 

12.  Be  supportive. 

13.  Give  feedback  -  when  something  is  done  well. 
Condensed  from  Alberta  Agriculture  fact  sheet 
#1834-40-3,  "Training  and  Motivating  Farm 
Employees ' 


Spotlight 

Margo  Lawrence 

Assistant  District  Home  Economist,  Red  Deer 

Pick  "N"  Pak 

From  bakeries  to  peat  moss,  Alberta  has  a  diverse 
agriculture  industry.  Agriculture  is  a  \  ital  renewable 
resource. 

A  specialty  industry  in  Central  Alberta  is  cucumbers 
ana  tomatoes.  Three  families  from  the  Lacombe  area 
hax  e  teamed  up  to  form  Pik  "N"  Pak.  joe  and  Helen 
Doef,  Paul  and  Cindy  Prins,  and  Ron  and  Tena  Prins 
operate  central  Alberta's  largest  hot  house  operation. 
1  visited  with  Ron  to  find  out  more  about  the  cuke 
business. 


Joe  Doet,  Ron  Prins,  Sara  Prins,  Leanne  Prins 


The  first  thing  seen  when  walking  into  the  greenhouse 
is  a  large  water  tank.  Rain  and  dugout  water  are  used 
in  their  operation.  The  environment,  irrigation, 
fertilizer  and  water  pH  levels  are  computer  controlled 
and  can  be  changecl  by  keying  new  numbers  into  the 
computer. 

Rows  and  rows  of  cucumber  plants  fill  the  greenhouse. 
Three  crops  are  planted  throughout  the  year.  All  three 
families  oegin  their  crops  in  January.  The  plants 
produce  for  six  to  seven  weeks.  In  May  and  August  the 
producers  replant  and  stagger  their  crops  for  year 
round  production.  In  December  they  clean  the 
greenhouses  and  get  them  ready  to  start  again. 

The  seedlings  are  planted  in  rock  wool;  a  fibreglass  like 
product.  A  hose  to  each  pot  tells  computers  if  water  or 
fertilizer  is  needed.  All  of  the  plants  are  female.  They 
grow  flowers  and  within  eight  to  ten  days  the  flowers 
become  cucumbers.  The  cucumbers  are  picked  three 
times  a  week  with  five  or  six  pickers.  Then  the 
cucumbers  are  transported  to  Paul's  where  they  are 
processed  and  packaged.  Picking  and  processing  takes 
about  six  hours.  About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 


cucumbers  go  to  Edmonton,  twenty  per  cent  to  Red  Riiral  Rnnfc 
Deer  stores  and  five  per  cent  to  local'tarmers'  markets.  ixuui:, 
The  cucumbers  are  marketed  under  the  Sunfresh     Karen  Goad 

District  Home  Economist,  Innisfail 


Entrepreneur 


The  three  famihes  run  independently  but  team  up  for 
the  packaging  and  processing.  It's  definitely  a  family 
busmess  as  Ron's  three  children,  Leanne  11,  Sara  8, 
and  David  5,  all  have  their  own  time  cards  to  keep 
track  of  their  many  working  hours.  Any  major 
decisions  are  decided  at  monthly  meetings  with 
everyone  around  the  table. 

Next  time  you're  wondering  what  Alberta  produces, 
thmk  of  the  Pik  "N"  Pak  operation  near  Lacombe. 


Cucumber  Salad 

1  Long  English 
Cucumber  (coarsely 
grated) 

1/2  tsp.  dry  dill  weed 
Salt  &  pepper  to  taste 

Place  above  in  one 
bowl.  Combine  the 
following  in  another 
bowl: 

1/3  cup  mayonnaise 
or  sour  cream 

3  Tblsp.  vinegar 

1/2  tsp.  salt 

dash  of  pepper 

Mix  &  pour  over 
cucumbers.  Serve. 


Cucumber  Pocket 
Sandwich 

1  Pita  Bread 

12  Long  English 
Cucumber  slices 

Salt  &  pepper  to  taste 

Alfalfa  sprouts 

Mayonnaise 

Cut  pita  in  half.  Open 
and  spread  insides 
with  mayonnaise. 
Stuff  with  cucumber 
and  sprouts. 


A  Good  Sandwich: 

Spread  bread  with 
creamed  cheese. 
Cover  with  cucumber 
slices  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste. 


Thanks  to  Pik  "N"  Pak  for  these  recipes. 


Marie  Svienson 

When  1  first  met  Marie  Sveinson  I  was  impressed  with 
her  enthusiasm  and  vitality  for  life.  Over  the  last  eight 
years,  that  impression  has  only  been  reinforced. 

Marie  is  a  woman  of  many  talents  and  diverse 
interests.  She  and  her  husband.  Ken,  have  operated  a 
mixed  farm  in  the  Markerville  area  for  32  years.  Today, 
Marie  and  Ken  along  with  their  son  Dan  and  his  family 
take  care  of  the  barley,  oat  and  canola  crops  and  the 
family's  cow  calf  operation.  Like  farming  everywhere, 
they  face  a  new  challenge  with  every  crop  year.  To 
keep  them  on  their  toes.  Ken  and  Marie  chose  to  farm 
in  the  hail  belt  of  central  Alberta.  Like  clockwork, 
every  second  year  hail  throws  a  curve  into  their  well 
laid  crop  plans. 

Over  the  years,  teaching  has  offered  variety  to  Marie's 
life.  As  a  trained  elementary  school  teacher  she  spent 
the  early  years  of  her  marriage  teaching  in  Innisfail, 
Red  Deer  and  Spruce  View.  While  her  two  children 
were  young  Marie  substitute  taught.  In  1978  the  ECS 
program  in  Spruce  View  needed  a  teacher.  Marie  was 
asked  to  try  it  "just  until  Christmas".  Christmas  never 
came.  Marie  was  so  enthraled  with  the  children  that 
she  stayed  with  the  Spruce  View  ECS  program  for  12 
years. 

It  wasn't  until  1986  when  the  Creamery  Gallery  and 
Gift  Shop  opened  in  the  Markerville  Creamery 
Museum  that  Marie  had  the  chance  to  pursue  her  first 
love:  art.  Marie  is  an  accomplished  artist  and  painter. 
She  comes  by  her  creative  art  skills  honestly.  Marie 
had  an  excellent  teacher  in  her  mother,  Phyllis 
Johannson,  who  is  also  a  talented  artist  and  has 


dedicated  much  of  her  life  to  painting  for  the 
enjoyment  of  her  friends. 

Since  its  inception,  Marie  has  been  in  involved  in  the 
operation  of  the  Creamery  Gallery.  The  Gallery 
features  the  works  of  local  artists.  Everything  from 
Christmas  decorations,  hand  painted  note  cards, 
weavings,  sketches,  framed  paintings,  jewellery,  hand 
crafted  stuffed  toys,  original  hand  painted  clothing 
designs,  authentic  cream  cans  and  local  memorabilia 
is  sold. 

Last  year  Marie  made  the  difficult  decision  to  leave 
teaching  and  pursue  the  art  business  full  time.  She 
spent  the  winter  preparing  her  art  works  and  is  now 
operating  the  Gallery  shop  full  time.  She  isn't  facing 
the  challenge  of  rural  entrepreneurship  alone.  Artists 
who  sell  their  work  through  the  Gallery  help  run  the 
shop.  Ken  is  involved  in  the  business  as  well.  He  fills 
in  at  the  Gallery  at  a  moment's  notice,  mounts  and 
frames  all  Marie's  art  work  and,  like  Phyllis,  offers 
inspiration  for  some  of  her  projects. 

Marie  hasn't  channelled  all  of  her  creative  energies 
into  the  Gallery.  As  a  member  of  the  local  Icelandic 
Society,  she  is  frequently  called  upon  to  exercise  her 
talents.  Currently  she  is  working  on  a  new  letterhead 
design  for  the  society.  She  has  also  done  the  artwork 
for  local  tourism  brochures.  Together,  Marie  and  Ken 
designed  the  monument  honouring  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  hamlet  of  Markerville. 
The  idea  for  the  monument  originated  with  another 
local  resident,  Bernice  Anderson.  It  was  the  dedication 
and  hard  work  of  Bernice,  Marie,  Ken  and  other 
Icelandic  Society  members  that  created  the 
Markerville  Centennial  monument  which  now  holds 
a  position  of  pride  in  the  community. 

I  really  admire  Marie's  talent  and  commitment  to  her 
goals.  I  have  promised  myself  that  before  too  many 
more  years  pass,  I  am  going  to  have  her  paint  one  of 
her  original  cream  can  designs  for  me. 


If  you  are  tra\  elling  through  the  Red  Deer  area  next 
summer,  take  a  side  trip  into  Marker\  ille.  This  tiny, 
thriving  community  will  surprise  you  with  the  variety 
of  attractions  it  offers.  A  tour  of  the  Markerx  ille 
Creamery  museum,  the  Creamery  Gallery  and  Gift 
Shop,  Timberland  Tovs,  the  old  church  and  the 
Markerv  ille  Boy  Scouts  of  Canada  Museum  are  a  must. 
Thev  are  open  from  the  Mav  long  weekend  until  Labor 
Day. 


Rural  Roots 

Kay  Dean 

District  Home  Economist,  Stettler 

Fair  Manager/Farm  Woman 


Elaine  Scheerschmidt 


When  1  went  to  the  Stettler  and  District  Fair  Office  to 
see  Elaine  Scheerschmidt,  this  was  the  scene.  Two 
summer  staff  were  creating  posters  to  promote  the 
fair's  activities.  A  volunteer  came  in  out  of  the  rain  to 
get  some  materials.  Someone  phoned  about  the  use  of 
some  equipment  for  the  Summer  Games.  Another  fair 
manager  phoned  about  daily  entry  fee  problems.  In 
between  these  activities  Elaine  told  me  about  her  roles 
as  fair  manager  and  farm  woman. 

Several  years  ago,  Elaine  worked  at  the  fair  office  for 
another  manager.  She  enjoyed  the  work,  the  people 
contacts,  and  the  agriculture  connection.  When  the 
Agriculture  Society  separated  the  fair  manager 
position  from  the  society's  general  duties  in  1990, 
Elaine  applied  for  the  position  and  was  successful. 


A  fair  manager's  position  has  variety!  Elaine  makes 
sure  the  fair  book  is  ready  for  distribution  in  May.  She 
hires  judges,  and  recruits  volunteers.  Every  section  of 
the  fair  requires  volunteers  to  act  as  convenors, 
recorders,  announcers,  and  ring  masters,  to  name  a 
few^. 

Elaine  supervises  summer  staff.  This  year  two  full 
time  people  and  one  half  time  person  help  ansvv^er 
phones,  type,  create  posters,  and  take  entries;  four 
summer  students  will  be  hired  to  build  benches,  paint, 
make  sure  barns  are  ready  for  cattle,  and  put  up  tents 
for  the  stage  show. 

Elaine,  along  with  others  on  the  fair  board,  searches 
out  entertainment  for  the  outdoor  stage  show  and 
grandstand  show.  She  finds  that  getting  entertainers 
is  a  iuggling  act!  At  least  one  act  or  group  will  cancel 
each  year  and  it  is  up  to  her  to  quickly  find  a 
replacement. 

The  fair  office  is  a  busy  place  in  the  summer.  The  one 
regret  Elaine  has  this  summer  is  that  she  hasn't  been 
able  to  keep  her  big  farm  yard  and  garden  ship-shape. 
The  rains  in  June  made  it  difficult  to  get  yard  work 
completed. 

As  a  farm  woman,  Elaine  helps  husband  Doug  with 
their  16  quarter  mixed  farming  operation.  They  have 
about  160  head  of  cattle  and  a  variety  of  grains  and 
forage  crops.  During  harvest  Elaine  takes  her  turn  on 
every  machine  needed  to  get  the  crop  off.  Of  course, 
she's  chief  cook  and  bottle  washer  too! 

The  Scheerschmidt's  have  three  daughters.  Patti,  the 
youngest,  will  be  in  grade  12  this  fall,  Laura  is  going 
mto  second  year  at  Red  Deer  College  and  Teresa  hopes 
to  be  going  to  SAIT  this  fall.  I  asked  Elaine  about  the 
loss  oFfree(?)  farm  labor  as  her  daughters  leave  home. 
She  said  that  relatives  and  boy  friends  help  on  the  farm 
when  needed.  Hired  labor  will  be  a  concern  for  the 
future. 

Elaine  has  a  third  job  driving  the  school  bus.  This  fits 
into  her  seasonal  schedule  quite  well.  The  fair  work 
increases  when  school  stops.  The  fair  is  over  when 
school  starts  again. 

Elaine  Scheerschmidt's  life  is  busy  as  a  farm  wife,  bus 
driver  and  Stettler  fair  manager.  She's  committed  to 
working  for  people  and  for  agriculture.  Now,  if  only 
she  could  find  the  time  to  take  that  long  planned 
European  farm  tour! 


Answers  to  Crossword  Puzzle: 


Across: 

Down: 

1.  Hazardous 

2.  Alone 

3.  Injuries 

4.  Inspection 

6.  Herbicide 

5.  Pesticide 

8.  Label 

7.  Rules 

12.  Safety 

9.  Shock 

13.  Ladder 

10.  Chemical 

14.  Caution 

11.  Maintenance 

15.  Matches 

16.  Gas 

Foods  &  Nutrition 

Deb  Vasselin 

District  Home  Economist,  Rocky  Mtn,  House 

MOULD  can  be  Deadly 

It's  so  tempting  to  just  scrape  off  the  visible  mould  and 
carry  on  with  food  preparation.  Yet,  toxins  may  be 
hidden  beneath  the  surface  creating  a  health  hazard. 

Moulds  are  fungi  which  grow  on  a  variety  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matter.  Some  moulds  prefer  high  moisture 
foods  and  warm  temperatures  while  others  aren't  as 
particular. 

Certain  moulds  produce  toxins  called  mvcotoxins. 
These  mycotoxins  may  spread  under  as  welfas  around 
the  visible  mould  growth.  These  toxins  can  be  highly 
toxic  even  in  small  amounts  and  also  have  caused 
cancer  in  animal  tests.  Edible  nuts  are  particularlv 
susceptible  to  this  type  of  mould  damage.  The  real 
concern  with  mould  comes  knowing  that  some 
mycotoxins  survive  for  a  long  time  and  are  NOT 
destroyed  by  heat.  Extensive  mould  growth  may  also 
decrease  the  acidity  of  the  food  allowing  harmful 
bacterial  growth. 

To  protect  the  consumer,  the  food  industrv 
implements  strict  controls  to  avoid  use  of  mouldy  or 
contaminated  materials.  In  the  home,  the 
responsibility  rests  with  you! 

To  minimize  the  risk  associated  with  moulds  when 
buying,  preparing  or  storing  foods,  consider  the 
following  tips: 

•  buy  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  small  quantities 
and  at  different  stages  of  ripeness  to  ensure 
optimum  freshness  before  consumption. 

•  avoid  produce  that  has  bruises  on  the  skin  or  any 
sign  of  rot  around  the  stem  portion. 

•  select  nuts  that  are  not  discolored  or  mouldy. 
Store  nuts  and  grains  in  a  cool,  dry  place  to 
prevent  fungal  growth. 

•  avoid  buying  cheese  covered  with  cottony  white 
or  green  spots,  unless  mould  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  cheese,  such  as  in  Camembert  and  Roquefort. 
Avoid  exposing  cheese  to  the  air  unnecessarily 
after  use  because  it  may  become  contaminated 
and  mould  can  grow  several  days  later,  even  in 
the  refrigerator. 

•  if  hard  cheese  has  developed  a  patch  of  mould 
growth  that  is  confined  to  one  area,  the  cheese 
can  be  salvaged  by  cutting  away  the  mould  to  a 
depth  of  2.5  cm  (1  in).  If  cheese  still  tastes 
mouldy,  discard  it. 

•  liquid  and  semi-solid  foods,  such  as  jam  and 
maple  syrup,  should  also  be  discarded  if  mould  is 
found. 

•  when  in  doubt  about  a  mouldy  food,  play  it  safe 
and  discard  the  food. 

•  as  a  common  practice,  wash  utensils,  including 
cutting  boards,  and  then  completely  dry  them 


between  each  step  in  preparing  foods  or  when 
switching  foods. 

•  clean  inside  of  refrigerator  with  15  ml  of  baking 
soda  dissolved  in  1  litre  water.  Rinse  with  clear 
water  and  dry.  Scrub  visible  (usuallv  black) 
mould  on  rubber  casings  with  43  ml  bleach  in  1 
litre  water. 

•  keep  dish  cloths,  sponges  and  mops  clean  and 
fresh.  A  musty  smell  means  they  are  mouldy. 

•  discard  any  wrapping  or  packaging  materials  that 
have  been  in  contact  with  mouldy  food  to  prex  ent 
cross-contamination  to  other  foods. 

•  be  thorough  in  disposing  of  spoiled  food  so  that  it 
is  not  accessible  to  children  or  animals. 

Mould  can  be  dangerous.  Don't  risk  vour  health.  If  in 
doubt,  throw  it  out! 


Guest  Editor  ' 

Aileen  Whitmore 

Provincial  Food  &  Nutrition  Specialist,  Edmonton 

Are  there  GOOD  and  BAD  Foods? 

The  Nutrition  Recommendations  for  Canadians  and 
Canada's  Guidelines  for  Healthy  Eating  were 
released  by  Health  and  Welfare  Canada  in  March, 
1990.  They  are  intended  "to  provide  guidance  in  the 
selection  of  a  dietary  pattern  that  will  supply  the 
recommended  amounts  of'all  essential  nutrients, 
while  reducing  the  risk  of  chronic  disease". 


Guidelines  for  Health  Eating  (1991) 

•  Enjoy  a  variety  of  foods 

•  Emphasize  cereals,  breads,  other  grain 
products,  vegetables  and  fruits. 

•  Choose  lower-fat  dairy  products,  leaner 
meats,  and  foods  prepared  with  little  or  no  fat. 

•  Achieve  and  maintain  a  healthy  body  weight 
by  enjoying  regular  physical  activity  and 
healthy  eating. 

•  Limit  salt,  alcohol  and  caffeine. 


It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  likelihood  of 
having  a  chronic  or  degenerative  disease  is  small.  In 
contrast,  nutritional  deficiencies  and  infectious 
diseases  could  affect  everyone.  Genetics  and  many 
other  factors  play  a  key  role  in  susceptibility  to  chronic 


and  degenerative  disease.  Remember  there  is  a 
difference  between  cutting  down  the  risk  ot  illness  and 
completely  prev  enting  it. 

The  consumer  is  constantly  bombarded  with  bits  and 
pieces  of  information  on  the  relationship  of  diet  and 
chronic  disease.  Often  the  information  is  distorted, 
incomplete,  out  of  context  or  contradictory.  As  a 
result,  many  consumers  relate  "risk  of  disease"  with 
"cause  of  disease"  and  "at  least  in  st)me  people' ,  w  ith 
"probably  in  all  people". 

-\utrition  messages  toda\'  often  highlight  specific 
foods  and  specific  components  of  foods  as 
stepping-stones  for  disease  prev  ention.  The  consumer 
interprets  these  messages  as  "eat  this  food  item  to 
avoid  a  particular  disease".  For  manv  consumers,  a 
diet  rich  in  animal  fats  means  coronary  heart  disease 
and  therefore,  coronary  heart  disease  is  preventable  bv 
dietary  means.  Similar  misconceptions  are  attributed 
to  the  cause  of  cancer.  Such  simplistic  views  lead  to  a 
fearful,  unbalanced  attitude  to  food  and  to  the 
avoidance  of  many  nutritious  foods.  Manv  consumers 
classify  food  as  "good"  or  "bad",  rather  than  looking  at 
the  total  diet  as  being  healthy  or  unhealthy. 

A  USA  survey,  conducted  in  1990  by  Gallup,  indicated 
that  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  fats  from  their  diets, 
almost  half  of  the  participants  had  eliminated  red  meat 
while  369;  had  eliminated  dairv  products. 

In  addition,  over  half  of  those  interviewed  believed 
that  foods  could  be  classified  as  "good  foods"  or  "bad 
foods".  A  considerable  number  of  the  participants  felt 
that  high  fat  foods  couldn't  be  part  of  a  healthy  diet, 
even  if  balanced  with  low  fat  food  choices.  These 
people  failed  to  recognize  that  foods  such  as  dairy 
products  and  meat,  some  of  which  are  higher  in  fat,  are 
important  sources  of  essential  nutrients,  whereas 
some  foods  with  little  or  no  fat  are  of  little  value 
nutritionally.  Another  factor  is  the  distinction  between 
what  the  body  needs  and  what  the  body  wants.  One 
researcher  has  suggested  a  diet  of  between  30-35%  fat, 
a  little  more  than  is  currently  recommended,  might  be 
better  tolerated  over  the  long  term. 

The  relationship  of  nutrition  to  health  and  disease  is 
complex  and  there  are  manv  unknowns  to  be 
answered.  Equally  important  is  understanding  the 
difference  between  reducing  risk  and  disease 
prevention.  There  are  no  guarantees.  Diet  is  too  often 
blamed  for  health  problems  when  it  should  be 
remembered  that  diet  is  only  one  factor  in  total 
lifestyle. 

Clearly,  as  consumers,  we  have  to  work  at 
understanding  the  principles  of  variety,  moderation 
and  balance.  It  is  the  basis  of  sound  nutrition. 
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Between  Us 

Janice  McGregor 

District  Home  Economist,  Lacombe 

Leadership  Development 

Every  fall  I  get  excited  about  going  back  to  mv  regular 
activities  after  the  summer  recess.  Somehow^it  seems 
like  a  new  beginning  when  I  see  friends  and  start  up 
in  choir  and  other  groups  again.  If  you  belong  to  any 
organizations  that  are  reorganizing  this  fall  you  may 
want  to  ask  for  copies  of  our  leadership  fact  sheet 
series.  Covering  everything  from  taking  minutes  to 
running  effective  meetings  and  promoting  your 
organization's  activities,  they  are  a  valuable  resource 
for  any  group. 

Work  in  Progress 

Watch  for  a  new  version  of  our  popular  record  keeping 
courses  this  year.  Major  revisions  relate  to  the  Goods 
and  Services  Tax,  year-end  procedures  and  a  wider 
variety  of  transactions  will  be  incorporated  After 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  "Bill  Himwell"  will  be 
retired  and  a  farm  couple  will  take  his  place  in  the  case 
study.  Over  1000  participants  attended  recordkeeping 
courses  in  1991.  They  realize  how  important  it  is  to  be 
up  to  date  on  this  important  skill. 

Famex  91  is  almost  three-quarters  of  the  way 
through.  There  are  266  farm  families  participating  in 
this  study.  It  takes  dedication,  cooperation  from 
family  members  and  time  to  keep  track  of  personal 


to  these  people  for  their 
with  the  project.  Figures 


spending.  Special  thanks 
perseverance  in  staying 

gathered  will  give  participants,  other  farm  families, 
lenders  and  extension  staff  updated  cost  figures  for 
farm  family  personal  expenditures. 

Winning  Farm  Management  is  a  new  set  of  three 
audio  tapes  discussing  goal  setting,  communication 
and  decision  making.  Practice  exercises  to  help  farm 
families  achieve  a  positive  approach  to  farming  and 
farm  life  are  included  as  well  as  time  management 
strategies.  The  tapes  are  written  and  narrated  by  Don 
Lidster,  a  former  Alberta  Agriculture  regional 
economist.  He  now  operates  a  150  sow  farrow-finish 
operation.  These  tapes  may  provide  you  with 
strategies  to  overcome  disappointments  and  setbacks. 
This  set  of  cassettes  is  available  through  each  district 
office  video  lending  library.  They  may  also  be 
purchased  for  your  own  use  if  desired. 

Food  Issues 

So  What's  Your  Beef  is  a  pocket-sized  information 
card  available  from  the  Beef  Information  Centre.  It 
provides  quick  facts  that  respond  to  some  of  the  most 
common  concerns  expressed  by  consumers  regarding 
beef  safety.  A  new  pork  fact  sheet  Pork,  Good 
Nutrition  -  Good  Choice  promotes  pork  as  lean, 
tender  and  easy  to  digest.  Consumers  and  producers 
will  find  both  of  these  resources  helpful  in  establishing 
the  link  between  nutrition  and  agriculture. 


Farm  Safety  is  No  Accident 

Margo  Lawrence,  Assistant  District  Home  Economist,  Red  Deer 
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areas  should  be  marked. 


Across: 

1.  

3.  Unsafe  areas  may  cause  . 

6.  Chemicals  to  kill  weeds. 

8.  Tells  what's  in  a  container. 

12.  is  no  accident  and  must 

come  first. 

13.  Used  to  reach  high  objects 

14.  Slow  moving  vehicles  have  these 
signs. 

15.  Never  play  with  . 

Down: 

2.  Never  swim 

4.  Check  the  safety  of  your  farm  by 
doing  a  yearly 

5.  Includes  fungicide,  herbicide  and 
insecticide. 

7.  Accidents  happen  when  these  are 
broken. 

9.  An  electric  fence  will  you. 

10.  should  be  out  of  reach  of 
children  and  animals. 

11.  of  farm  machinery  help  to 
keep  things  safe. 

16.  A  tlammable  liquid. 

(Answers  on  page  6) 
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MONEY  WISE 


Building  Blocks 

Lynn  Stegman,  District  Home  Economist,  Red  Deer 

An  old  story  illustrates  the  confusion  we  sometimes  feel 
with  financial  terms.  A  woman  calls  a  stockbroker  after  her 
husband's  death  to  ask  about  bonds  she'd  been  bequeathed. 
The  stockbroker  asks:  "Do  you  want  a  conversion  or  a 
redemption?"  The  woman  catches  her  breath,  pauses  for  a 
moment  and  says  "Whoops,  I  guess  I  dialled  the  church  by 
mistake!"  She  quickly  hangs  up. 

"Financial-ese"  isn't  necessary  to  take  charge  of  your 
money  any  more  than  you  need  medical  terminology  to  treat 
a  common  cold. 

THE  BARRIERS 

Studies  conducted  in  the  US  show  that  women  tend  to  be  great 
savers  but  very  poor  investors.  When  asked  why,  two  reasons 
were  commonly  stated.  The  first  was  women  in  the  study 
didn't  think  they  ever  had  enough  money  with  which  to  plan. 
The  second  reason  was  they  depended  on  their  husbands  to 
look  after  financial  matters. 

TAKE  CHARGE 

Today,  money  is  everybody's  business.  Everyone  needs  to 
plan  for  personal,  as  well  as  family,  security.  Take  one  small 
step  after  another  in  learning  the  facts  about  your  own 
financial  situation  and  your  alternatives  for  improving  it.  As 
you  learn  more  about  your  options,  you  will  feel  more 
confident  when  asking  questions  and  seeking  financial  services. 
No  matter  how  much  you  have  be  in  control  of  your  finances! 

THE  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Your  financial  identity  is  composed  of  many  components  or 
"building  blocks".  Remember  it's  one  step  at  a  time. 

•  Goals.  Knowing  what  you  want  gives  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  direction.  It's  the  place  to  start. 

•  Recordkeeping.  Organize  financial  documents  so  they  can 
assist  you  in  managing  your  affairs.  Birth  certificates, 
insurance  policies,  cancelled  cheques  and  charge  slips  do 


provide  you  with  information.  Start  a  personal  financial 
notebook. 

•  Cash  Flow  System.  Your  bank  accounts,  credit  cards  and 
spending  habits  are  all  part  of  your  current  cash  flow. 

•  Personal  Credit.  It  is  important  to  establish  a  credit  rating. 
You  control  the  credit  card,  don't  let  it  control  you. 

•  Reserve  Fund.  This  is  the  money  you  can  draw  on  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 

•  Insurance.  Disability,  accident,  property  or  life  insurance 
can  protect  your  assets  and  income.  Know  what  you  really 
need  and  understand  what  you  are  getting. 

•  Estate  Plan.  Have  a  will  and  designate  your  wishes  for 
your  posessions. 

•  Investments.  These  can  be  the  key  to  income  security. 
Know  the  options. 


Investment  Proarain 


Estate  Plan 
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Insurance 
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Your  Goals       1  I  Recordkeeping 


Is  your  house  in  order?  Are  your  building  blocks  strong 
enough  to  support  your  lifetime  needs?  Courses,  fact  sheets 
and  excellent  books  are  available  to  help  you.  Start  now! 
Adapted  from  the  Women's  Financial  Information  Program  A  Money 
Management  Workbook.  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
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FOOD  FOCUS 
Winter  Cooking  Made  Easy 

Karen  Goad,  District  Home  Economist,  Innisfail 


Winter  means  many  of  us  are  willing  to  spend  more  time 
in  the  kitchen  baking  and  preparing  nutritious  meals  for  our 
families.  But,  winter  weather  brings  its  own  special  problems: 
food  storage  concerns;  canned  goods  forgotten  and  frozen  in 
the  holiday  trailer  over  the  winter;  winter  roads  and  poor 
driving  conditions  limit  trips  to  town  and  increase  the  need  for 
ingredient  substitutions;  and,  holidays  abroad  where  exotic 
foods  are  enjoyed  and  foreign  recipes  are  brought  home.  Each 
of  these  situations  bring  special  problems  into  the  farm  kitchen. 

Canned  goods  can  be  stored  in  the  cupboard  for  up  to  12 
months,  as  long  as  the  can  isn't  damaged.  Unopened  cereal 
products  are  usually  good  for  three  to  six  months.  The 
exceptions  are  pasta,  rice  and  white  flour  which  will  keep  for 
two  years  and  whole  wheat  flour  which  only  lasts  about  six 
weeks  at  room  temperature. 

Canned  goods  that  have  been  frozen  by  mistake  are  safe 
to  eat  as  long  as  the  can  remains  intact.  The  quality  and  the 
color  of  the  canned  product  may  change  with  freezing,  but 
safety  shouldn't  be  a  concern.  Leave  frozen  canned  goods 
frozen  until  you  are  ready  to  use  them.  Then,  defrost  in  the 
refrigerator  or  empty  the  contents  into  a  microwave  safe  dish 
and  defrost  in  the  microwave.  If  a  frozen  can  shows  any  sign 
of  leakage,  bulging,  spurting  or  spoilage  upon  thawing,  don't 
use  the  contents. 

For  best  results,  follow  a  recipe  exactly.  Each  ingredient 
has  a  specific  role  to  play.  By  substituting,  increasing  or 
decreasing  ingredients  you  may  affect  the  quality  of  the  final 
product. 

Sometimes,  though,  substitutions  are  necessary  because  of 
health  concerns.  Generally  fat  and  sugar  can  be  reduced  by  20 
to  25  per  cent  in  many  recipes  without  adversely  affecting  the 
quality.  Some  changes  in  texture  and  flavor  may  be  detect- 
able, but  the  product  will  still  be  acceptable.  If  you  are 
making  a  specialty  item  or  creating  a  dish  for  a  special  event, 
follow  the  recipe  exactly. 

Honey  and  sugar  have  the  same  nutritive  value  but  honey 


tastes  sweeter  than  sugar  so  you  can  use  less  of  it.  To  adapt 
a  favorite  family  recipe,  substitute  3/4  cup  honey  for  every  1 
cup  of  sugar  in  the  recipe.  Honey  will  change  the  flavor  and 
texture  of  baked  goods.  You  might  want  to  start  by  replacing 
half  of  the  sugar  with  honey.  If  you  like  the  results  use  all 
honey  next  time.  As  honey  browns  more  readily  than  sugar, 
always  lower  the  oven  temperature  by  25°F. 

If  you  are  using  an  artificial  sweetener,  make  sure  you 
follow  a  recipe  developed  for  that  particular  sweetener.  Not  all 
artificial  sweeteners  can  ,  be  heated.  Many  will  lose  their 
sweetening  power  or  become  bitter  when  heated. 

Liquid  fat  can  be  used  in  recipes  calling  for  melted,  solid 
fat.  If  your  recipe  calls  for  one  cup  of  solid  fat,  use  14 
tablespoons  of  vegetable  oil.  That  is  two  tablespoons  shy  of 
one  cup.  If  the  recipe  calls  for  more  than  1/4  cup  of  fat, 
reduce  the  amount  of  oil  used  by  20  per  cent. 

Light  margarine  can  be  used  as  a  spread  only.  Because  of 
its  high  water  content,  it  isn't  good  for  frying,  baking  or 
cooking. 

Bringing  a  recipe  home  from  a  holiday  abroad  can  create 
its  own  special  problems.  Many  countries  use  weight  instead 
of  volume  measurements  for  cooking.  So,  if  a  recipe  calls  for 
a  certain  number  of  ounces  or  grams  of  an  ingredient,  make 
sure  you  have  a  kitchen  scale  before  you  start. 

Check  that  the  ingredients  called  for  in  the  recipe  are 
available  from  your  local  store.  Some  ingredients,  such  as 
castor  sugar,  have  Canadian  equivalents.  Castor  sugar  may  be 
replaced  by  our  fruit  or  berry  sugar.  Other  ingredients  might 
not  have  acceptable  replacements.  Read  the  recipe  and 
research  your  ingredients  before  you  start. 

Successful  recipes  don't  just  happen.  You  have  to  plan 
ahead  and  prepare  for  their  success. 


What's  New  in  Publications 

Over  the  last  few  months  we  have  received  some 
new  fact  sheets  and  publications  in  our  offices.  They 
include: 

Farm  Office  Design  i83l 

Paper  Handling  in  the  Farm  Office    1831-20-1 

Bookkeeping  Basic  Workbook  1832 

Healthy  Eating-Connecting  with  Alberta  Foods... 

•  The  Dairy  Connection   1133 

•  The  Meat  Connection  1132-1 

•  The  Grain  Connection   1131-30 

•  The  Legume  Connection  1131-13 

•  The  Vegetable  &  Fruit  Connection  1131 

The  Facts  about  Fats   1113-34-30 

Supervision:  Your  Role  as  an  Employer  ....  1834^-1 
Recruiting  and  Hiring  Farm  Employees  ....  1834-40-2 
Training  and  Motivating  Farm  Employees  .  .  .  1834-40-3 
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NUTRITION  NOTES 


^Veight  Management  -  No  Miracle  Cure! 

beb  Jones,  Director,  Weil-Advised,  Red  Deer 

The  business  of  nutrition  quackery  is  booming!  Countless 
individuals  have  profited  by  distorting  practical  nutrition 
information  into  false,  but  believable  recommendations. 
NJowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  area  of  weight 
management.  Canadians  spend  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
pn  "diet"  programs  some  of  which  are  reasonable  and  healthy, 
most  of  which  are  not.  In  a  review  of  low  and  very  low 
balorie  diets  in  the  December  1990  issue  of  "Topics  in  Clinical 
Nutrition",  it  was  stated  that  90-95  per  cent  of  individuals  who 
lose  weight  by  dieting  alone  regain  that  weight  (and  often 
more)  within  a  few  years. 


There  are  three  basic  reasons  why  this  phenomenon 
ccurs:  weight  is  often  lost  too  quickly,  "weight  cycling"  may 
ike  place  and  lifestyle  changes  commonly  don't  occur.  A 
ery  low  calorie  diet  will  often  lead  to  a  quick  weight  loss 
itially,  followed  by  a  "plateau",  where  it  becomes  difficult  to 
se  weight.   This  happens  due  to  a  drop  in  metabolic  rate 
used  by  the  reduced  food  intake  over  time.    Since  only 
pproximately  one  to  two  pounds  of  fat  may  be  lost  per  week, 
program  which  causes  a  loss  of  four  to  five  pounds  in  a 
eek  will  be  promoting  not  only  a  loss  of  fat  but  also  a  loss 
^  muscle  tissue  and  water.    Over  a  period  of  time,  if  a 
gnificant  amount  of  muscle  tissue  is  lost,  this  also  attributes 
o  the  loss  in  metabolic  rate. 


attributable  to  a  drop  in  metabolic  rate  due  to  low  calorie 
dieting  followed  by  a  rapid  gain  as  soon  as  the  individual  goes 
off  the  diet. 

Lastly,  many  diet  programs  don't  encourage  individuals  lo 
change  their  lifestyle  habits.  Without  a  lifelong  commitment 
to  developing  habits  which  are  conducive  to  weight  manage- 
ment, controlling  one's  weight  over  time  is  highly  unlikely. 

The  good  news  is  that  lifetime  weight  management  is 
possible  without  chronic  dieting!  No,  it  s  not  an  easy  task  and 
yes,  it  takes  work  and  commitment  but  it  can  also  be  fun  and 
provide  you  with  a  feeling  of  well-being  rather  than  self- 
deprivation.  The  trick  is  learning  how  to  develop  healthy 
lifelong  habits  which  give  you  control  over  your  weight.  This 
involves  developing  an  exercise  program,  choosing  a  "low-fat" 
way  of  eating,  managing  your  stress  and  learning  how  to 
manage  your  time  effectively  among  other  key  principles. 
Statistics  show  that  people  who  lose  weight  following  these 
guidelines  and  develop  habits  that  last  a  lifetime  are  more  apt 
to  "manage"  their  weight  throughout  their  lives  than  those  who 
rely  on  dieting. 

The  message?  There  are  no  miracle  cures  for  weight 
management.  Don't  risk  your  health  and  wealth  looking  for 
one.  It's  your  health,  it's  your  life,  it's  your  move! 


(Deb  Jones  is  the  Director  of  Well-Advised,  a  Red  Deer  consulting 
company  specializing  in  nutrition  counselling  and  employee  health  programs. 
She  is  a  registered  dietitian  and  has  a  master's  degree  in  physical  education. 
Well-Advised  Health  Promotion  Consultants  offer  a  three  month  weight 
management  program  called  Vital  Choices.  For  more  information,  please  call 
Well-Advised  at  347-8288). 


Understanding 
Ourselves  and  Others 

A  Professional  Development 
Weekend  with  Farm  Women 

February  7-8,  1992 

Green  Gables  Inn 
Canmore,  Alberta 

Registration  Fee:  $90  (based  on  double 
occupany)  Includes  registration,  meals  and 
accommodation. 


This  is  your  opportunity  to  grow  in  knowledge  of  yourself  and  others  and  to  build  skills  for  rural  leadership. 
Understanding  Ourselves  and  Others  is  a  co-operative  effort  and  forms  are  available  from  Alberta  Agriculture, 
the  Alberta  Cattle  Commission  and  the  Alberta  Pool. 
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LET'S  TALK 
Team  Building  in  a  Family  Farm 

Vivian  Nowosad,  District  Home  Economist,  Rimbey 

You  know  you  are  on  a  family  farm  when: 
Dad's  idea  of  a  hobby  is  pitching  bales. 

•  the  only  good  ideas  Dad  ever  hears  are  his  own,  and  the 
only  mistakes  ever  mentioned  are  yours. 

•  the  only  meetings  ever  held  are  between  the  house  and  the 
barn. 

•  the  only  praise  you'll  hear  is  at  the  neighbors';  and 

•  any  vacation  the  folks  take  is  cut  short  by  Dad's  crushing 
anxiety  attack  about  the  farm. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  more  truth  than  fiction  in  these 
statements.  Families  in  business  together  often  have  family  or 
management  habits  that  tie  everyone  up  in  knots.  But,  there 
are  some  guidelines  for  team  building. 

Common  Goals 

Goals  give  direction  and  purpose  to  our  use  of  time, 
money  and  energy.  They  provide  that  important  first  step 
towards  successfully  completing  any  personal,  farm  business 
or  family  activity. 

Goals  and  their  strategies  should  be  discussed  among  all 
family  members.  Commitments  need  to  be  spelled  out  and  put 
in  writing.  Specific  plans  for  transferring  of  ownership  and 
management  of  the  farm  need  to  be  discussed.  The  goal  of  a 
family  operation  is  the  combining  of  effort  and  talent  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  the  members  involved. 

Family  members  will  be  more  productive  and  cooperative 
when  goals  are  shared  and  priorized.  A  priority  goal  gives 
direction  and  energy  to  family  members  as  they  undertake 
activities  required  to  complete  the  goal. 

Good  Communication 

For  most  families,  patterns  of  communication  at  home  are 
different  from  patterns  of  communication  at  work.  For  farm 
families  where  work  and  home  are  so  closely  intertwined,  the 
patterns  overlap.  Problems  arise  when  family  issues  cloud  the 
business  issues.  Developing  effective  and  open  communication 
channels  will  help  strengthen  the  profitability  of  the  farm 
business  and  the  level  of  satisfaction  within  the  farm  family. 

Communication  needs  to  be  as  clear  as  possible.  It 
involves  talking  and  listening. 

When  talking,  be  sure  to  choose  your  words  carefully. 
Some  words  have  more  than  one  meaning  so  be  specific. 

Non-verbal  messages  are  very  powerful  in  communicating 
feelings.  Consider  the  message  you  are  communicating 
through  body  posture  and  gestures,  and  tone  of  voice. 

Listening  skills  are  especially  critical.  It  is  hard  to  listen 


without  being  defensive  and  hard  to  concentrate  when  your 
own  thoughts  are  racing  ahead. 

These  steps  may  improve  your  listening: 

•  Ask  for  clarification.  This  shows  a  desire  to  understand. 

•  Use  active  listening.  This  involves  paraphrasing  or  restat- 
ing the  other  person's  ideas  and  feelings  in  the  listener's 
own  words.  The  listener  avoids  evaluating  what  the  other 
person  has  said  and  refrains  from  blaming,  interrupting, 
interpreting,  persuading  or  giving  advice  to  the  other 
person. 

Even  though  you  work  at  sending  clear  messages  and  try 
to  use  active  listening,  conflict  in  a  family  business  still 
happens.  Disagreements  should  be  understood  as  normal  and 
okay,  not  as  disasters.  You  have  different  opinions  and 
different  ways  of  doing  things. 

A  family  business  meeting  is  a  good  time  to  air  disagree- 
ments and  differences.  Avoiding  conflict  by  avoiding  com- 
munication doesn't  work.  Regular  meetings  can  help  keep 
everyone  up-to-date  on  the  farm's  goals  and  involved  in  the 
decision  making  process.  The  idea  of  a  meeting  reinforces  the 
business  aspect  of  farming.  It  encourages  people  to  make 
sound  business  decisions  versus  purely  emotional  ones.  One 
key  to  successful  meetings  is  to  hold  them  on  a  regular  basis. 
Family  members  can  then  rely  on  that  time  and  plan  for  it. 


Mutual  Trust  and  Respect 

Showing  respect  involves  treating  each  other  as  adults  with 
common  courtesy  and  consideration. 

Respect  means  listening  to  each  other  and  having 
give-and-take  discussions  about  decisions  and  problems. 

Trust  is  created  when  the  goals  and  decisions  being  made 
take  everyone  into  account.  If  each  family's  long-term 
interests  are  being  served,  then  its  members  can  understand 
and  choose  to  go  along  with  short-term  sacrifices  and  incon- 
veniences, or  even  temporary  unfairness.  They  know  the  'big 
picture'  and  how  they  fit  in.  They  recognize  their  interdepen- 
dence and  the  need  to  do  their  part. 

Following  these  guidelines  will  help  meet  everyone's  needs 
and  will  help  reduce  some  habits  that  tie  everyone  up  in  knots. 
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RURAL  ROOTS 

1991  Alberta  Farm  Woman 
of  the  Year 

Holly  Pidzarko,  District  Home  Economist,  Ponoka 

Ulla  De  Bruijn  has  always  been  interested  in  leadership. 
From  an  early  age  she  learned  many  of  these  skills  at  home 
and  school.  She  is  an  extremely  busy  person  who  continues  to 
exude  leadership  skills  today  with  her  family,  friends  and 
community  involvements. 


Ulla  came  to  Canada  with  the  International  Agricultural 
Exchange  Association  in  1965  from  her  home  in  Denmark. 
She  married  and  settled  on  a  mixed  farm  in  the  Crestomere 
area.  Widowed  in  1980,  she  and  her  four  children  continue  to 
run  the  farm.  Ulla  has  always  been  a  keen  farm  manager, 
rather  than  just  a  farm  laborer,  even  though  she  has  had  to  do 
both. 

Her  early  leadership  experience  came  while  attending 
high  school.  Students  were  taught  sports  and  gymnastic  skills 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  these  activities  in  the  country.  The 
emphasis  was  on  exercise,  not  competition.  She  leads  gymnas- 
tic groups  for  children  to  this  day.  Ulla  has  been  a  leader  in 
her  work  with  other  agricultural  organizations  such  as  the  Grey 
Wooded  Forage  Association,  4H  and  the  local  seed  cleaning 
plant. 


"Leadership  is  something  that  you  cannot  take,  it  is 
something  other  people  give  to  you,"  she  says.  Ulla  considers 
several  qualities  make  a  good  leader,  but  one  she  emphasizes 
is  a  leader  must  communicate  a  firmness  that  makes  people 
feel  secure.  Leaders  must  be  able  to  make  decisions,  but 
mustn't  be  a  dictator  and  allow  space  for  others  to  give  input. 
With  this  input,  the  leader  must  bring  the  group  to  a  decision. 
This  isn't  always  easy,  but  a  leader  reflects  where  the  group 
wants  to  go. 

Leaders  often  have  a  lot  of  energy  and  go  beyond  just 
belonging  to  a  group.  Ulla  has  taken  two  levels  of  the 
R.E.D.A.  (Rural  Education  Development  Association)  Leader- 
ship Courses.  "They  were  terrific  because  they  were  practi- 
cal", she  says.  The  participants  did  role  playing  in  these 
courses  to  experience  what  different  positions  felt  like  in  a 
group  situation.  She  also  learned  important  meeting  skills: 
setting  up  an  agenda  and  keeping  the  meeting  on  track. 
Groups  she's  been  involved  with  commend  her  for  using  these 
skills  to  get  the  job  done. 

Ulla  feels  that  being  organized  can  allow  you  to  manage 
many  things  in  your  life.  To  keep  track  of  all  her  activities  on 
and  off  the  farm,  she  writes  things  down  and  sets  priorities. 
She  encounters  the  unexpected  occasionally  and  fully  realizes 
there  is  a  need  to  be  flexible.  "Sometimes  it's  good  to  step 
aside  from  a  volunteer  position  to  give  someone  else  an 
opportunity  to  get  involved,  to  run  a  meeting  or  to  do  a 
specific  job.  A  good  leader  must  learn  to  delegate  otherwise 
you  run  out  of  the  time  needed  to  be  a  leader,"  she  says. 

Ulla's  motivation  comes  from  inside  herself  and  from 
response  people  give  to  her.  "What  you  learn  from  others  as 
a  volunteer  is  something  that  money  or  wages  cannot  replace", 
she  says  and  adds  "I  truly  believe  that  support  is  a  very  big 
part  of  a  leader's  success."  There  is  real  sensitivity  in  her 
voice  when  she  speaks  about  how  her  friends,  family  and 
neighbors  have  given  support  to  her  over  the  years;  the  key  to 
getting  anything  done. 

Ulla  De  Bruijn  was  awarded  the  Farm  Woman  of  the 
Year  Award  from  the  Alberta  Farm  Women's  Network.  She 
attributes  part  of  this  honor  to  her  involvement  in  Holistic 
Resource  Management.  This  is  a  model  of  decision  making. 
For  instance,  if  you  were  looking  at  growing  grass  or  barley  on 
a  particular  field  you  must  consider  what  is  healthy  for  the 
whole  ecosystem.  In  Ulla's  opinion,  the  decision  which 
considers  the  whole  ecosystem  will  make  you  the  most  money 
in  the  long  run.  Ulla  works  closely  with  small  groups  of  other 
farm  managers  to  share  ideas  about  this  type  of  management 
and  to  learn  from  each  other. 

Ulla  De  Bruijn  has  gathered  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
knowledge  about  many  aspects  of  leadership  and  life.  Her 
bottom  line,  however,  is  that  a  leader  must  be  able  to  com- 
municate well  and  make  decisions  with  input  and  support  from 
others  in  the  group. 


PRACTICALLY  SPEAKING 
In  the  Interest  of  Time 

Kay  Dean,  District  Home  Economist,  Stettler 

When  I  started  to  research  this  article  I  pulled  out  several 
resources  and  had  quite  a  giggle.  The  first  item  I  saw  was  an 
old  Alberta  Agriculture  brochure  titled  "Build  a  Dumb 
Waiter...  A  Real  Convenience  for  the  Farm  Kitchen".  (I  keep 
some  really  old  articles  in  my  files!) 

We've  come  a  long  way  from  dumb  waiters,  but  time 
management  is  even  more  important  for  farm  families  in 
1992.  A  guest  on  CBC's  Man  Alive  program  noted  that 
Canadians  are  now  working  20  per  cent  more  hours  than  in 
1981.  With  newer  machines  and  labor  saving  devices  you'd 
think  we'd  gain  more  leisure  time.  The  reality  is  that  more 
work  is  required  to  meet  economic  commitments.  Thus,  there 
is  a  high  proportion  of  both  men  and  women  working  off  the 
farm.  Albertans  value  community  involvement  and  the  formal 
and  informal  education  of  children.  As  a  result,  the  pressure 
to  meet  demands  of  farm,  family,  and  off-farm  jobs  is  increas- 
ing. 

So,  how  can  you  get  a  grip  on  your  time  management? 
The  key  step,  many  experts  believe,  is  to  identify  your  goals 
and  objectives.  Think  about  who  you  are  and  what  you  value 
in  life.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  ask  yourself  these  ques- 
tions: 

1.  What  would  you  like  to  have  done  by  this  time  next  year? 
Write  down  everything  you  can  think  of  that  relates  to  you 
personally,  your  family  and  your  farm. 

2.  What  would  you  like  to  have  done  by  the  end  of  five 
years? 

3.  What  would  you  like  to  have  done  by  the  end  of  ten  years? 

Review  this  list  to  ensure  the  goals  you  and  your  family 
have  set  are  specific,  realistic,  and  what  you  really  believe  in. 
For  example,  "spending  more  time  with  your  children"  is  very 
general.  To  make  it  more  specific  the  goal  might  be  worded 
this  way:  I  plan  to  spend  one  hour  a  week  with  each  child. 

After  listing  many  goals,  the  next  step  is  to  priorize 
tliose  goals.  Rank  your  goals  from  most  important  to  least 
important.  Concentrate  your  activities  on  the  most  important. 

To  get  from  goal  setting  to  action,  list  activities  to 
achieve  your  goals.  Use  the  "swiss  cheese"  approach  on  big 
items  by  asking  what  activity  can  be  done  to  make  a  hole  in 
that  project  and  get  it  underway. 

Next  review  your  activity  lists  to  see  if  you  are  spending 
most  of  your  time  on  goals  that  are  important  to  you. 

Finally,  reward  yourself  for  completing  tasks  you  have 
listed.  Time  management  is  more  fun  if  you  don't  try  to  save 
time,  but  plan  to  spend  time  in  ways  that  you  feel  are 
important  to  you  and  your  family. 


Timely  Tips: 

•  Make  daily  TO  DO  lists  each  evening  or  early  morning. 
There  is  satisfaction  in  scratching  off  completed  tasks. 

•  Study  someone  who  you  feel  manages  time  well.  A 
mentor  in  time  management  can  help  get  you  going. 

•  Tell  others  about  your  plans.  They  may  give  you  support 
and  encouragement  and  be  less  likely  to  make  unnecessary 
demands  on  your  time. 

•  Use  small  bits  of  time  by  asking  yourself  Alan  Lakein's 
question,  "What  is  the  best  use  of  my  time  right  now?" 

•  Develop  a  system  for  doing  routine  chores. 

•  Take  time  to  plan  your  goals  and  activities  for  family, 
farm,  and  you. 


Publications  on  Time  Management: 

A  Farm  Family's  Guide 

to  Time  Management   1811-10-1 

Goal  Setting  for  Farm  Families   1834-1 

Decision  Making  for  Farm  Families   1834-2 

What  is  the  Cost  of  Time  on  Your  Farm?  .  .  1834-5 

These  are  available  from  your  local  Alberta  Agriculture 
district  office. 


What  Time  Is  It? 

You  may  have  heard  or  used  many  everyday  sayings 
about  time.  Pick  titles  for  the  following  cartoons  from 
some  saymgs  you  have  heard  that  make  time  seem 
something  that  it  is  not. 
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TAKING  CHARGE 

Volunteerism  & 

Rural  Organizations 

Ellen  Frombach,  District  Home  Economist,  Sedgewick 

Declining  volunteer  involvement  seems  to  be  a  universal 
concern  in  community  organizations.  To  deal  with  this 
situation,  we  must  understand  the  situation  as  it  is  now. 

In  May  1991,  the  Home  Economics  Branch  published  a 
program  statement  called  A  DIRECTION  FOR  THE  90'S 

Under  Goal  8,  the  following  information  was  shared  on 
organizations: 

"TRENDS:  Within  Alberta's  agriculture  sector,  there  is 
a  profusion  of  organizations.  Commodity  groups  number  over 
100,  agricultural  societies  exceed  300  and  4-H  clubs  number 
450.  In  all,  it's  estimated  there  are  1,500  industry  related 
organizations.  With  few  exceptions,  the  effectiveness  of  these 
organizations  depends  entirely  on  the  leadership  abilities  of  the 
volunteer  members. 

A  1987  Statistics  Canada  survey  found  that  Alberta  led 
the  country  with  four  out  of  seven  Albertans  volunteering 
their  services  through  an  organization.  The  survey  found 
that  the  volunteer  rate  is  slightly  higher  for  women  than  for 
men.  The  rate  of  volunteering  initially  increases  with  age, 
from  a  low  of  20  percent  for  youth  aged  15  to  24  years,  to  a 
peak  of  37  percent  for  35  to  44  year  olds.  It  then  declines 
with  advancing  age  to  a  low  of  20  percent  for  persons  aged  65 
and  over.  Almost  75  percent  of  male  volunteers  are  full  time 
workers  while  38  per  cent  of  female  volunteers  work  full  time. 

Lack  of  time  is  most  often  cited  as  the  reason  for  not 
volunteering.  With  increasing  work  off  the  farm  and  out  of  the 
home,  the  time  available  to  farm  people  for  involvement  in 
agriculture  organizations  diminishes." 

This  information  provides  some  useful  points.  No  doubt 
we  have  many  agricultural  organizations  to  keep  running. 
Alberta  provides  the  largest  volunteer  force  in  Canada. 
Volunteers  tend  to  be  busiest  between  the  ages  of  35  to  44,  a 
time  when  they  are  probably  the  busiest  in  their  family  life  as 
well.  The  need  to  generate  off-farm  income  has  effected  the 
amount  of  time  people  are  able  to  volunteer  to  organizations. 


Obviously,  one  solution  for  the  future  success  of  an 
organization  is  the  ability  to  streamline  and  be  time  efficient. 
As  a  group  ask  yourselves  these  questions: 

•  Do  we  have  a  purpose?  Why  arc  we  doing  this? 

•  Do  we  use  ci>mmiltees  effectively  to  get  the  job  done? 

•  Do  we  compete  with  other  community  organizations  or  do 
we  work  together  as  a  community? 

•  Do  we  run  time  efficient  meetings? 

•  Do  we  market  our  organization  effectively?  Docs  the 
community  know  our  purpose  and  what  we  are  doing? 

•  Are  we  trying  to  do  too  much? 

Making  a  lean,  mean  efficient  organization  won't  happen 
overnight.  Every  step  made  towards  time  efficiency  will 
improve  the  overall  functioning  of  that  organization.  Here  is 
a  list  of  recently  developed  publications  that  will  be  of 
assistance.  They  are  available  from  your  Alberta  Agriculture 
district  office: 


Publications  on  Leadership: 

How  to  be  an  Effective  Leader    1912 

Roles  and  Responsibilities 

of  Organization  Directors   1921-30-1 

On  Being  a  Delegate    1921-30-2 

Effective  Committees   1921-60 

Effective  Meetings   1922 

Minutes  Don't  Just  Happen   1922-20 

Parliamentary  Procedures  for  Meetings   1922-31 

Strategic  Planning    1924 

Preparing  and  Presenting  a  Brief   1925-20 

Motivation  and  Leadership    1926-40 

Promoting  Your  Organization's  Activities  .  .  .  1926-50 
Ten  Easy  Steps  to  Planning 

and  Delivering  a  Presentation   1931-30 

Newsletters-  Design  and  Production   1931-50 

A  Guide  to  Financial  Management 

for  Non-Profit  Organizations    1932-10 

Program  Planning  for  Organizations   1933-30 

A  Working  Guide  to  Planning  an  Event  ....  1933-31-1 

Working  With  Volunteers   1936-30 


Videos: 

Check  with  your  district  office  to  see  if  they  have  the 
following  videos  available  in  their  video  lending  library. 
If  you  would  like  them  in  film  format,  the  office  can  also 
order  them  for  you. 

•  Brief  Encounters  (Tips  for  effective  meetings) 

•  By  Acclamation  (Tips  for  running  effective  organiz- 
ations) 

•  Taking  Charge  (Learning  about  leadership  in  agricul- 
tural organizations) 
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BETWEEN  US 

What's  New 
from  Alberta  Agriculture 

Marian  Williams,  District  Home  Economist,  Camrose 

Happy  New  Year!  Many  of  us  look  on  this  time  of  year 
as  a  chance  to  update  and  learn  something  new.  Here  is  a  list 
of  some  of  the  many  resources  and  workshops  available  from 
your  local  Alberta  Agriculture  office. 

"A  Centsible  Start  to  the  New  Year" 

"We  resolve  to  get  our  farm  and  financial  records  organ- 
ized in  1992." 

Does  this  sound  familiar?  With  GST,  NISA  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year,  now  is  a  great  time  to  start  a  farm 
record  keeping  system  or  update  your  present  system.  Take  a 
long  hard  look  at  your  system  for  keeping  records.  Important 
factors  to  consider  are  how  the  information  is  organized  and 
how  accessible  it  is.  Is  the  record  keeping  system  suitable  for 
your  farming  operation? 

To  help  get  an  organized  start  on  your  farm  record 
keeping,  plan  to  attend  a  recordkeeping  course  offered  by  your 

district  home  economist.  Upcoming  courses  include: 

Bashaw    Jan.  14,  15 

Wetaskiwin    Jan  14,  15 

Wetaskiwin    Jan  27,  28,  29  (evenings) 

Innisfail    Jan  28,  30 

Ponoka    Feb  4,  6,  11  (evenings) 

Rimbey    Feb  5,  26,  27  (evenings) 

Lacombe    Feb  25,  27 

Red  Deer    Feb  25,  27 

Stettler    Feb  26,  March  4 

Innisfail    March  2,  9,16,23  (evenings) 


FARM  WOMEN'S  CONFERENCES 

There  are  many  farm  women's  conferences  planned 
in  the  districts  throughout  the  winter.  Consider  attending 
one  of  them  and  enjoy  a  special  day  for  yourself.  You're 
worth  it! 


Farming  on  Friendly  Terms  ...  Jan  16  ...  . 

One  Day  Get- Away  Jan  16  ...  . 

Women  In  A  Financial  World  .  Feb  4 

A  "Me"  Day   Feb  12  ...  . 

Spring-Out    Feb  19  

Cabin  Fever    Feb  27  ...  . 

Spring  Forum    March  19  .  . 

The  Changing  Role  of  Women    March  20-21 

Spring  Tune-Up   April  2   .  .  . 

Spring  Conference  April  2 


Red  Deer 
Ponoka 
Red  Deer 
Rimbey 
Consort 
Rocky 
Bashaw 
Stettler 
Red  Deer 
Budc  Lake 


Managing  Agriculture  For  Profit  (Mar.  1-4/92) 

Each  year  farm  families  from  throughout  Alberta 
spend  three  days  in  Kananaskis  listening  to  speakers  and 
exchanging  ideas  at  Managing  Agriculture  For  Profit. 

"Linking  Farm  Families  With  World  Issues"  is  the 
theme  for  this  year's  conference.  Speakers  include: 

•  Don  Jonovic  discussing  successfully  transferring  the 
business  assets  and  management  to  the  next  generation. 

•  Gerry  Robert  addressing  the  importance  of  positive 
thinking 

•  Gordon  Colledge  exploring  the  "lies  and  myths  we 
believe"  and  how  they  affect  our  relationships  with 
others. 

•  Ted  Chambers  discussing  the  impact  of  free  trade  with 
Mexico  on  the  Canadian  economy. 

•  Bill  McLeod  explaining  how  insurance  can  be  an 
effective  family  business  tool. 

Call  your  nearest  Alberta  Agriculture  office  for  registra- 
tion brochures. 


Staff  Changes: 

There  have  been  a  few  changes  recently  in  the  District 
Home  Economist  offices  in  the  Red  Deer  region. 

Deb  Vasselin,  DHE  at  Rocky  Mountain  House  is  a  proud 
new  mom.  She  is  on  maternity  leave  until  June  2,  1992. 
Ellen  Frombach,  DHE  at  Sedgewick  is  Acting  Family  Resource 
Management  Specialist  in  Airdrie.  She'll  return  to  Sedgewick 
in  August.  Congratulations  to  Ellen  &  Deb  on  these  achieve- 
ments! 


For  more  information  on  any  of  these  programs  or 
resources  contact  your  district  home  economist. 


Camrose  

Coronation   

Innisfail   

Lacombe  

Ponoka   

Red  Deer   

Rimbey  

Stettler  

Wetaskiwin  

Rocky  Mountain  House 
Sedgewick   


Marian  Williams  .  .  679-1210 
Ruby  Curran    ....  578-3970 

Karen  Goad   227-6565 

Janice  McGregor  .  .  782-3301 
Holly  Pidzarko  .  .  .  783-7072 
Lynn  Stegman  .  .  .  340-5364 
Vivian  Nowosad  .  .  843-2201 

Kay  Dean    742-7500 

Maxine  Anderson  .  361-1240 

  845-8200 

  384-3737 


If  you  need  to  contact  a  DHE  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
House  or  Sedgewick  districts  phone  the  Alberta  Agricul- 
ture office  and  they'll  forward  your  question  or  request. 
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MONEY  WISE 
Keeping  Track  of  Expenses 

Vivian  Nowosad,  District  Home  Economist.  Rimbey 

Expenses  have  a  way  of  sneaking  up  on  us.  One  way 
of  keeping  track  of  them  is  by  using  a  monthly  calendar. 
Think  of  the  expenses  that  occur  once  or  twice  a  year  such 
as  membership  dues,  life,  car  and  household  insurance, 
school  supplies,  subscription  renewals,  and  mark  them  in  the 
calendar.  Fill  in  periodic  and  monthly  expenses  such  as 
rent,  loan  payments,  utilhy  payments  and  others. 

By  using  a  calendar,  you  will  get  a  better  idea  of 
what,  where  and  when  you  are  spending.  You  may  even  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  some  potential  savings. 

If  your  year-end  is  December  31,  here's  a  calendar  to 
help  you  start  planning  your  year: 

JANUARY 

•  Optimum  date  for  making  your  RRSP  contributions. 
FEBRUARY 

•  If  you're  looking  for  a  new  car,  you  may  find  the  best 
deal  now. 

•  Start  planning  and  saving  for  annual  holidays. 
MARCH 

•  First  income  tax  installment  due. 
APRIL 

•  Deadline  for  filing  income  tax  returns.  You  must  file  by 
April  30,  along  with  any  balance  owing.  If  your  return  is 
late,  you  will  be  charged  a  late  filing  penalty  plus  interest 
after  the  deadline. 

MAY 

•  If  you  receive  a  tax  refund,  consider  using  it  to  pay  off 
debts. 

JUNE 

•  Interest  rates  often  increase  slightly.  Check  annuity  and 
guaranteed  investment  certificate  (GIC)  rates. 

•  Second  income  tax  installment  due. 


APR  -  3 1992 

JULY 

•  Check  your  financial  affairs.  Review  your  will  and 
insurance  policies,  investments  and  savings. 

AUGUST 

•  If  you  are  planning  to  purchase  recreation  equipment  for 
next  summer,  start  looking  now.  Resale  prices  tend  to 
drop  during  the  off-season. 

SEPTEMBER 

•  Third  income  tax  installment  due. 
OCTOBER 

•  Canada  Savings  Bonds  are  issued. 

•  Inspect  your  home's  heating  and  insulation.  Improvements 
made  now  could  spell  savings  throughout  winter. 

NOVEMBER 

•  Cash  in  any  Canada  Savings  Bonds  that  have  reached 
maturity.    CSB's  don't  earn  any  more  interest  once  they 
have  matured. 

DECEMBER 

•  Fourth  income  tax  installment  is  due. 

•  December  31  is  the  last  day  to  trigger  capital  gains 
(losses)  on  Canadian  stock  exchanges  for  inclusion  in 
upcoming  income  tax  return. 

•  December  31  is  your  last  chance  to  convert  your  RRSP  to 
a  RRIF  or  annuity  if  you  have  turned  71  this  year. 

Adapted  from  Canadian  Consumer's  Personal  Financial  Calendar. 
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PRACTICALLY  SPEAKING 


causes  dye  molecules  to  clump  together  inside  the  fibers 
which  increases  the  "fastness"  of  the  dye. 


Permanent  Color  in  Fabrics 

Maxine  Anderson,  District  Home  Economist,  Wetaskiwin 

How  many  times  have  you  mistakenly  produced  "pink' 
underwear  for  the  male  members  of  your  family  or  equally 
as  annoying,  streaks  of  unwanted  color  across  a  good 
blouse?  This  is  often  the  result  of  forgetting  to  check  the 
colorfastness  of  a  new  garment. 


Many  natural  fibers  such  as  silk,  cotton,  linen  or  man- 
made  fibers  like  rayon  are  being  dyed  with  very  intense, 
brilliant  colors.  These  colors  are  often  not  stable  when  the 
fabric  is  wet,  resulting  in  the  bleeding  of  dyes  and  fading  of 
the  item. 

If  you  have  doubts  about  the  colorfastness  of  a 
garment,  test  it  first!  Try  these  two  tests: 

1.  Wash  it  separately  the  first  time  around.  If  there  is 
color  in  the  wash  water,  continue  to  wash  it  separately 
until  the  color  no  longer  bleeds  into  the  water. 

2.  Apply  a  little  water  or  detergent  on  an  inconspicuous 
area.  If  the  color  runs,  wash  the  garment  separately. 

Both  of  these  methods  work  well  when  you  wish  to 
have  the  garment  fade  naturally  as  with  many  of  the 
"overdyed"  garments. 

On  other  garments  that  you  want  to  keep  close  to  their 
original  color,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  improve  the 
colorfastness  properties  of  the  fabric.  The  following 
methods  are  not  guaranteed  to  be  successful.  However,  they 
are  easy  and  will  not  harm  the  fabric. 


The  two  most  common  methods  of  setting 
dyes  in  washable  fabrics  are  by  using  table 
salt  or  vinegar. 


Detailed  instructions  on  how  to  set  dyes  using  both  salt 
or  vinegar  are  listed  below. 

These  procedures  should  NOT  be  used  with  garments 
labelled  "dry  clean  only". 


USING  SALT: 

Treat  COTTON,  LINEN  and  RAYON  before  the  first  laundering. 
Do  NOT  use  salt  water  on  SILK. 


Fill  a  container  with  approximately  1  gallon  {AV2  litres)  of 
cold  water. 

Add  'A  -  Vi  cup  (50  -  125  ml)  of  salt  and  dissolve  by 
stirring. 

Place  the  garment  or  textile  into  the  container  and  gently 
squeeze  the  salt  water  through  the  garment.  Let  soak  for 
30  minutes. 

4.  Rinse  the  fabric  thoroughly  with  plain  water. 

5.  Extract  excess  water  with  a  towel  and  dry  the  fabric 
immediately  and  thoroughly. 

USING  28%  ACETIC  ACID  OR  VINEGAR: 


1 .  Fill  a  container  with  approximately  1  gallon  (4y2  litres)  of 
cold  water. 

2.  Add  1  cup  (250  ml)  of  28%  acetic  acid  or  vinegar. 
Follow  steps  3  through  5  as  listed  above. 


PUBLICATIONS: 

•  Laundry  &  the  Rural  Water  Supply 

-  Homedex  1610-1 

•  Spot  &  Stain  Removal  from  Washable  Items 

-  Homedex  1650 


Adapted  from  Textile  Analysis  Service,  Faculty  of  Home 
Economics,  University  of  Alberta. 


The  reason  why  salt  sets  some  dyes  is  not  well 
understood.  When  cotton,  linen  and  rayon  fibers  are  dyed, 
salt  is  used  as  a  "dye  assistant".  This  means  that  it  is  an 
agent  to  promote  the  movement  of  dye  molecules  into  the 
fibers.  With  some  types  of  dyes  there  is  evidence  that  salt 


FOOD  FOCUS 
Better  Beef 

Lynn  Stegman.  District  Home  Economist,  Red  Deer 

Tender,  lean,  succulent  roast  beef.  Alberta  farmers 
produce  the  best  beef  in  the  world.  Proper  handling  by 
retailers  and  consumers  is  the  key  to  great  taste.  The  new 
leaner  Alberta  beef  deserves  proper  preparation. 

Aged  is  Better 

Consumers  judge  beef  quality  by  its  tenderness, 
juiciness  and  flavor.  Tenderness  is  the  most  important 
factor.  Research  by  Dr.  Stephen  Morgan  Jones  at 
Agriculture  Canada's  Lacombe  Research  Station  has  shown 
that  aging  enhances  tenderness.  During  the  optimal  10-14 
day  aging  period,  natural  enzymes  within  the  meat  slowly 
break  down  muscle  fibers  and 
connective  tissues,  making  the 
meat  more  tender.  Unaged  or 
inadequately  aged  beef 
contributes  to  variable  quality 
in  the  cuts.  Consumers  do 
have  the  right  to  ask  questions 
from  their  meat  market.  How 
long  has  the  beef  you're 
purchasing  been  aged? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Checklist  for  Red  Ribbon  Roast  Beef 

Know  what  to  expect  from  various  cuts.  Check  a  beef 

cuts  chart.  Inquire  about  aging. 

Lower  cooking  temperatures,  275-325°F  (135-160°C), 

=  increased  yield  and  a  juicier  roast. 

Avoid  overcooking  beef.  Alberta  beef  is  leaner  than  it 

used  to  be.  That  means  there  is  less  fat  to  keep  the 

meat  from  drying  out. 

Eliminate  guesswork  by  purchasing  and  using  a  meat 
thermometer.  Placement  of  the  probe  must  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  roast,  not  touching  fat  or  bone. 
Use  a  rack  while  roasting.  Moist  heat  stewing  occurs 
when  the  roast  sits  in  pan  juices.  Cooking  is  more 
even  when  a  rack  is  used. 

Check  calibration  of  oven.  Control  dials  are  not  always 
accurate.  Oven  temperatures  should  be  regularly  tested 
with  a  thermometer  placed  inside  the  oven. 
Consider  resting  time.  The  internal  temperature 
continues  to  rise  20  to  30  minutes  after  roast  is 
removed  from  the  oven.  During  this  time  juices  set 
and  the  roast  is  easier  to  carve.  The  internal 
temperature  of  a  roast  cooked  at  375°F  (190°C)  will 
rise  10  to  15  degrees  F  (2  to  5°C).  A  roast  cooked  at 
275°F  (135°C)  will  rise  5  to  10  degrees  F  (2  to  5°C). 
This  should  be  considered  when  calculating  cooking 
time. 


Slow  Cooking  Is  Best 

Farming  for  the  Future  research  conducted  by  District 
Home  Economist,  Laura  Lee  Billings,  and  roasting 
experiments  conducted  by  the  Beef  Information  Centre  both 
prove:  Lower  oven  temperatures,  275-325°F 
(L35-160°C),  depending  on  the  cut.  decrease  cooking 
losses  resulting  in  higher  yields  and  juicier  beef 


Convection  roasting  at  275°F  (135"C)  =  approx.  14' 
Convection  roastinu  at  375°F  (l^^O^'C)  =  3rV  loss 


Quality  +  Proper  Prcparatkm  =  Delicious  Eating 


Think:  Cost  Per  Serving 

The  cost  per  serving,  not  price  per  pound  (kg)  or  total 
price,  is  the  key  to  the  best  buy.  To  find  the  cost  per 
serving  divide  the  price  per  lb  (kg)  by  the  number  of 
servings. 


#  of 

Cost/ 

Price 

Servings 

Serving 

Boneless  Roast  Beef  (kg) 

$  10.49 

7 

$  1.50 

Roasting  Chicken  (kg) 

5.49 

3 

1.83 

Boneless  Roast  Beef  (lb) 

$  4.77 

3.2 

$  1.49 

Roasting  Chicken  (lb) 

2.50 

1.4 

1.79 

Yield  Guide 


HIGH 

MEDIUM 

LOW 

3-372  servings/lb. 
6-7  servings/kg 

2-3  servlngs/lb. 
5-6  servings/kg 

1-2  servings/lb. 
3-5  servings/kg 

Boneless  roasts 

&  steaks 
Ground  Beef 
Boneless  Chicken 
Breasts 
Fish  Fillets 

Bone-in  Steaks 
Roasts  &  Chops 
Chicken  Breasts 

Chicken  legs 

&  wings 
Whole  chicken 
Turkey 
Short  Ribs 
Pork  Ribs 

More  Information 

For  more  tips  and  great  recipes  the  following 
publications  are  available  from  your  local  district  home 
economist  or  The  Beef  Information  Centre,  #216,  6715-8 
Street,  NE,  Calgary.  T2E  7H7. 

•  Beef  Makes  Cents 

•  Beef  on  the  Barbecue 

•  Enjoy  Beef  the  Low-fat  Way 

•  Experience  the  Quality  -  Cuts  Chart 
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NUTRITION  NOTES 


RUMP  ;      LOIN  I  RIB 


SHOULDER 
MUSCULAR 


The  New 
Beef  Grading 
System 

Janice  McGregor 

District  Home  Economist,  Lacombe 


A  new  beef  grading  system  was 
introduced  in  Canada  on  April  5,  1992 
wtiicti  will  clearly  define  red  meat 
standards  and  quality. 

I  spoke  recently  with  Dr.  Steve  Morgan  Jones,  Head  of 
Meat  Research  at  the  Lacombe  Agricuhure  Canada  Research 
Station  about  what  impact  the  new  grading  system  will  have 
on  producers,  processors,  retailers  and  consumers. 

Previous  grading  standards  had  been  in  existence  since 
1972.  They  were  based  on  a  minimum  fat  thickness  over 
the  beef  loin  eye.  The  changes  define  lean  meat  content  with 
59%  lean  being  required  for  grade  Al.  As  well,  there  are 
three  levels  of  fat  marbling:  trace,  slight  and  small. 
Previous  grading  standards  did  not  guarantee  that  beef 
shipped  to  the  US  would  meet  their  grading  standards.  The 
changes  mean  Canadian  beef  can  now  be  graded  and 
converted  to  equivalent  USDA  grades. 

Producer  Practices 

•  Producers  can  expect  information  on  the  changes  through 
industry  channels  such  as  the  Alberta  Cattle  Commission 
and  the  breed  associations. 

•  There  will  be  a  phase-in  period  of  four  to  five  years. 
Cow/calf  producers  can  change  feeding  and  breeding 
practices  so  carcasses  conform  to  the  new  grading 
standards. 

•  Producers  will  become  more  specialized  as  they  focus  on 
the  type  of  animal  they  produce: 

-  extremely  lean  animals  which  are  in  demand  on  the 
domestic  market 

-  animals  with  more  fat  marbling  for  export  markets. 

•  Premiums  may  be  paid  to  producers  if  their  beef  is  leaner 
than  grade  standards. 


Processor  Impact 

•  Initial  grading  may  be  more  complex.  Meat  inspectors 
have  been  trained  and  a  workable  formula  for  determining 
grades  has  been  developed. 

•  New  grading  standards  will  make  it  easier  for  Alberta 
processors  to  ship  carcasses  and  boxed  beef  to  the  U.S. 
This  beef  will  replace  the  current  200,000  slaughter 
animals  we  now  ship. 

•  Growth  areas  for  Alberta  beef  exports  over  the  next  10-15 
years  include  Pacific  rim  countries  and  the  southern  US. 
Processors  and  producers  will  benefit  from  relaxed  trade 
restrictions  and  increased  demand  from  these  areas. 
Grading  standards  comparable  to  the  US  will  help 
facilitate  expansion  in  these  markets. 

Consumer  Choices 

•  With  the  introduction  of  the  three  levels  of  fat  marbling, 
the  consumer  may  be  able  to  choose  the  type  they  prefer 
depending  on  individual  tastes  and  cooking  techniques. 

•  Cuts  with  slight  or  small  amounts  of  fat  marbling  will 
conform  more  closely  to  US  grades  and  are  often  more 
palatable  to  consumers  who  appreciate  the  flavor  and 
juiciness. 

Dr.  Morgan  Jones  says  that  input  has  been  sought  from 
industry,  government,  processors,  retailers,  restaurants  and 
consumers  through  a  Beef  Grading  Consultation  Committee 
to  ensure  that  the  proposed  changes  are  acceptable  to  all. 
The  Lacombe  Research  Station  has  done  extensive  research 
on  consumer  acceptability  of  beef  and  has  been  instrumental 
in  the  development  of  the  new  standards. 

Producers,  processors  and  consumers  will  all  benefit 
from  the  introduction  of  the  new  grading  standards.  This  is 
one  system  where  all  the  key  players  have  a  vested  interest 
in  ensuring  its  success  through  the  opening  up  of  new 
markets,  the  development  of  new  breeding  and  feeding 
technologies  and  more  choice  at  the  local  meat  counter. 


LET'S  TALK 

I 

feverybody  needs  the 
"home  ice  advantage"! 

lixcerpts  from  FAMILY  TIMES 

irhe  Premier's  Council  in  Support  of  Alberta  Families. 

I     Hockey  teams  play  their  whole  season  to  determine  who 
jA^ill  get  "home  ice"  in  the  play-offs.  Why?  Because  when 
|/ou  play  on  home  ice,  your  home  fans  know  you;  they 
jbpport  you;  they  cheer;  they  wave  banners  celebrating  you; 
|;hey  know  the  individual  players  and  their  special  strengths; 
:hey  know  the  values  held  by  the  team,  and  the  history  of  its 
;riumphs  and  failures. 

Not  everybody  plays  for  a  sports  team,  but  we  all 
uelong  to  a  family.  For  most  of  us,  it  is  within  our  families 
:hat  we  experience  the  kind  of  support  that  provides  the 
'home  ice  advantage." 

I     Individuals  need  their  own  "home  ice  advantage" 
because  it  is  this  kind  of  support  that  helps  build  self- 
esteem,  and  it  is  self-esteem  that  contributes  to  building 
I  lealthy,  responsible  and  kind  human  beings.  A  1990  Task 
I  PoTce  in  California  reports  "Self-esteem  is  the  likeliest 
I  :andidate  for  a  social  vaccine,  something  that  empowers  us 
i|  0  live  responsibly  and  that  inoculates  us  against  the  lures  of 
I  :rime,  violence,  substance  abuse,  teen  pregnancy,  child 
I  feibuse,  chronic  welfare  dependency  and  educational  failure." 

!       How  then  can  we  foster  self-esteem,  not  only  in 
phildren  but  in  albertans  of  all  ages?  Within  families, 
bsteem-building  messages  can  be  given  every  day  to  every 
member.  Verbal  support,  "Well  done,"  "1  believe  in  you," 
"You  can  do  it,"  is  important,  but  non-verbal  messages  may 
be  more  so.  The  parent  who  hugs  a  child  who  has  just 

,  :ome  home  covered  in  mud  is  giving  a  strong  message  that 
the  child  is  valued.  The  spouse  who  listens  intently  to  a 

i  partner  celebrate  a  personal  success  not  only  supports  that 
partner,  but  reinforces  the  partner's  value  as  a  member  of 
the  world  as  well  as  the  family.  The  elderly  relative  who  is 
included  in  family  activities  will  feel  more  valued  as  a 
person  as  well  as  part  of  the  family. 

Respecting  each  family  member's  need  to  be  grouchy 
some  days,  to  be  disorganized  occasionally,  to  make 
mistakes  now  and  then,  is  also  a  crucial  part  of  building 
self-esteem.  The  individual  who  knows  that  he  or  she  can 
jtry  something,  fail  and  still  be  valued  has  an  incredible  well 
of  support  from  which  to  draw  courage  to  begin  again.  Of 
course,  one  doesn't  only  build  self-esteem  at  home. 
'Teachers,  co-workers  and  employers,  neighbors  and  friends 
can  all  give  encouragement  and  support.  But  a  supportive 
family  provides  a  solid  core  of  well-being  for  an  individual. 
Like  effective  sports  teams,  families  must  pull  together  to 
support  each  other  in  good  times  and  during  difficulties. 
Families  must  work  to  understand  and  appreciate  each 
other's  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  differences,  and  provide 
support  where  needed.  Perhaps  most  important,  families  can 
always  cheer  their  members  on,  win  or  lose,  to  provide  that 
'"home  ice  advantage." 


^  Try  it  on 

Suggestions  for  family  time  activities: 

□  recollect  values  important  to  your  family  members 
and  discuss  how  these  arc  passed  frt)m  generatii>n  to 
generation. 

□  interview  family  members  \sho  cau  share  their 
traditions,  history  and  lifestyle  in  previous  genera- 
lions  (consider  recording  the  inter\  iew  for  future 
generations). 

□  reach  out  to  a  relative  by  atlirming  the  \alue  of 
his/her  relationship  to  you. 

□  have  all  family  members  contribute  to  the  planning 
of  a  special  family  event. 

□  plan  a  family  reunion. 

□  share  with  each  other;  the  best  part  of  your  day, 
what  you  like  best  about  your  family,  your  hopes  for 
the  future,  your  interests,  your  concerns. 

□  tell  each  other  what  you  like  about  one  another. 

□  do  something  together  like:  go  for  a  walk;  eat  a 
meal;  paint  or  bake;  read. 

□  tape  record  or  write  a  family  letter  to  be  opened  in 
the  future  or  sent  to  a  relative. 

□  gather  family  photographs  that  reflect  your  family 
history. 

□  where  appropriate,  arrange  to  have  your  children 
visit  your  workplace  for  a  day  luncheon  tour. 

□  share  the  challenges  and  rewards  of  the  day  with 
each  other  -  what  was  the  best  thing  that  happened 
today? 

□  establish  a  family  reading  time  when  everyone  sits 
and  reads  together. 

□  discuss  with  each  other  the  most  interesting  aspects 
of  what  you've  read. 

□  discu.ss  the  meaning  and  value  of  honesty,  respect, 
courtesy,  responsibility,  self  discipline  and  their 
importance  in  your  family. 

□  undertake  a  family  service  project  -  choose  one  to 
suit  the  resources  and  time  in  your  family,  e.g. 
adopt  a  grandparent,  assist  an  elderly  neighbor  with 
chores. 

□  plan  a  family  awards  night  to  express  gratitude  for  a 
contribution  by  a  member  of  the  family. 

□  develop  a  list  of  all  the  traditions  in  your  family, 
e.g.:  pizza  and  movies  on  Fridays;  special  foods; 
bedtime  rituals. 

□  discuss  how  these  traditions  developed.  Are  some 
more  important?  Why? 
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RURAL  ROOTS 
Home  Economics  In  Uganda 

Karen  Goad,  District  Home  Economist,  Innisfail 

Earlier  this  winter  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
first  national  conference  of  the  Uganda  Home  Economics 
Association.  Over  75  home  economists  from  across  Uganda 
attended  the  conference.  They  represented  the  fields  of 
education,  agriculture  and  community  development  as  well 
as  policy  makers  and  students. 

The  large  turnout  was  my  first  surprise.  With  poor 
roads,  long  distances  to  travel,  limited  means  of 
transportation  and  generally  poor  communication  systems,  I 
was  expecting  only  a  small  group  of  home  economists  from 
the  immediate  area  to  attend.  Needless  to  say,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  members'  commitment  to  their 
association  and  its  mandate  of  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  Ugandan  families. 


Rural  women  do  all  agriculture  production,  food  preparation,  family  rearing, 
gathering  water  &  fuel.  It"s  a  hard  life  but  they  always  have  a  positive 
attitude,  a  smile  and  a  terrific  sense  of  community  team  work.  Ugandan 
women  make  the  most  of  everyone's  skills. 

My  second  surprise  was  equally  as  pleasant.  Upon 
receiving  the  conference  program,  I  quickly  realized  that  the 
issues  of  concern  to  home  economists  in  Uganda  are  very 
similar  to  those  we  face  here.  As  an  example,  let's  look  at 
our  name.  The  conference  started  with  a  discussion  of  the 
name  "home  economics"  and  the  typical  public  perception  of 
it  being  nothing  more  than  cooking  and  sewing.  As  is  the 
case  in  Canada  and  worldwide,  home  economics  is  much 
more  than  that.  It  is  a  broad  based  profession  with  a  strong 
management  focus.  Home  economics  features  training  in  the 
fundamental  skills  necessary  for  functional  family 
development.  Yet  in  both  countries,  the  public  perception 
continues  to  be  very  different  from  the  professional  role. 


The  discussion  moved  on  to  an  examination  of  how  the 
profile  of  home  economics  could  be  improved  in  the 
Ugandan  school  system.  We're  dealing  with  the  same 
problem  in  Canada.  It  seems  that  in  both  countries  home 
economics  is  undervalued  as  a  curriculum  subject  and  so  is 
assigned  "optional"  status  when  it  actually  deals  with 
fundamental  skills.  I  found  the  results  of  a  1988  Uganda 
Home  Economics  Association  survey  particularly  interesting. 
Respondents  were  asked  whether  they  would  allow  their 
sons  to  take  home  economics  training  in  school.  Most  of 
the  men  said  yes  while  most  of  the  women  reacted  with  an 
adamant  no.  I  wonder  what  the  results  would  be  if  a  similar 
survey  was  conducted  here? 

The  issues  of  concern  to  Ugandan  home  economists  that 
were  identified  during  the  conference  included:  family 
nutrition,  immunization,  health  care,  family  planning,  safety 
of  the  food  supply,  environmental  concerns  and  the  changing 
role  of  the  family.  Although  our  perspectives  differ 
somewhat,  I  certainly  had  no  difficulty  relating  to  the 
discussion! 

Let's  look  at  example.  Home  economists  in  both 
Uganda  and  Alberta  are  committed  to  nutrition  education  so 
the  general  public  can  make  informed,  healthy  food  choices. 
One  of  the  things  that  caught  my  eye  while  I  was  in  Uganda 
was  a  one  minute  television  advertisement  on  diabetes 
awareness.  The  ad  emphasized  the  importance  of  eating  a 
balanced  diet  and  pointed  out  the  link  between  obesity  and 
an  increased  risk  of  diabetes.  We  have  a  similar  concern 
here  about  the  relationship  between  dietary  patterns  and 
lifestyle  diseases. 

In  both  Canada  and  Uganda  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  family  members  are  changing.  In  Alberta, 
we  have  increased  off  farm  employment,  a  declining 
population,  more  families  where  both  spouses  work  outside 
the  home,  increased  intergenerational  demands  and  generally 
a  situation  where  time  and  resources  are  limited. 

In  Uganda,  time  and  resources  are  also  the  limiting 
factors  although  for  different  reasons.  The  country's 
population  is  increasing  rapidly  and  putting  pressure  on 
Uganda's  abundant  natural  resources.  As  a  result  there  is  a 
decreased  land  area  available  for  food  production.  Yet  as 
more  people  move  from  the  rural  areas  to  urban  centres 
there  is  an  increased  demand  on  the  food  supply.  As  the 
population  increases,  there  are  fewer  employment  and 
education  opportunities  so  families  face  the  added  stress  of 
unemployment,  health  deterioration  and  starvation. 

Deaths  due  to  contaminated  food  and  water  supply  and 
endemic  diseases  such  as  AIDS  place  additional  stress  on 
Ugandan  families.  More  families  are  headed  by  single 
parents  or  by  older  orphaned  children.  With  the  average 
number  of  children  in  Ugandan  families  being  7.4,  many 
children  are  orphaned  at  an  early  age.  The  economic 
implications  are  tremendous. 

My  Ugandan  experience  was  both  enlightening  and 
rewarding.  Especially  interesting  to  me  was  learning  that 
home  economics  issues  are  similar  the  world  over. 


TAKING  CHARGE 
Focus  on  an  ag  society 

Kay  Dean,  District  Home  Economist.  Stettler 

There  are  over  300  agricultural  societies  in  Alberta.  Do 
you  realize  that  the  first  groups  were  organized  under  the 
"Agricultural  Societies  Ordinance  of  1903"?  That's  nearly  90 
! years  of  community  involvement  and  leadership! 


In  the  revised  Agricultural  Societies  Act,  the 
purpose  of  an  agricultural  society  is  to  encourage 
improvement  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
homemaking  and  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
agricultural  community. 


To  find  out  how  this  purpose  is  carried  out  locally,  I 
'talked  with  Karen  Heaven,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Stettler 
District  Agricultural  Society.  She  is  a  farm  woman  who 
jWorks  part-time  for  the  ag  society  to  help  co-ordinate  its 
activities. 


Karen  Heaven,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Stettler  District  Ag  Society 


Karen  reports  that  the  Stettler  group  has  nine  objectives. 
The  first  one  encompasses  the  first  objective  from  the  act, 
mentioned  above.  Some  other  objectives  include  sponsoring 
educational  meetings,  courses,  and  a  fair;  co-operating  with 
community  activities:  and  managing  their  Agriplex  and 
grounds  within  the  guidelines  of  the  Agricultural  Societies 
Act. 


The  Stettler  District  Agricultural  Si>cicty  docs 
programming  and  activities  in  three  main  areas:  agriculture, 
education  and  community. 

•  AGRICULTURE   Karen  notes  that  their 
agricultural  acti\  ities  include  sponsoring  a  fair,  a  bull  sale,  a 
4-H  beef  show/sale,  and  a  steer  sale.  Eight  horse  breed 
associations  use  the  Agriplex  to  hold  their  shows  each 
summer.  Local  4-H  horse  clubs  also  use  the  facility. 

•  EDUCATION   The  ag  society  sponsors  these 
educational  activities:  a  4-H  judging  clinic,  a  fair  convenors 
workshop,  and  an  information  booth  at  the  trade  fair.  Other 
courses  are  sponsored  as  needs  arise.  For  example,  a 
pesticide  training  course  will  be  a  potential  educational 
activity. 

•  COMMUNITY   Members  represent  the  ag  society 
on  community  issues,  such  as  economic  development  for  the 
town  and  county. 

The  Agriplex  is  a  facility  that  is  available  to  the 
community  at  large.  The  town  leases  it  for  the  winter 
months  to  provide  an  additional  ice  surface  for  recreation. 

The  Stettler  District  Ag  Society  has  an  active  year  round 
program.  As  Secretary-Treasurer,  Karen  is  the  contact  and 
communications  person  for  the  society.  She  says  that  the 
activities  of  the  ag  society  mesh  well  with  her  farm 
responsibilities.  Seeding  time  is  hectic  but  most  of  the  busy 
summer  events  are  over  by  harvest  time. 

Karen  and  Hugh  Heaven  operate  a  900  acre  grain  farm 
south-west  of  Stettler.  Both  of  their  sons  are  in  university,  so 
Karen  juggles  the  work  of  the  Ag  Society  with  farm  work. 

When  asked  about  future  directions  for  agricultural 
societies,  Karen  sees  challenges  in  addressing  rural  issues  as 
they  relate  to  urban  communities.  She  believes  the 
educational  focus  will  expand  for  Alberta's  ag  societies. 

With  over  300  ag  societies  in  our  province,  the 
positive  impact  on  the  quality  of  life  for  everyone  is 
immeasurable! 


BETWEEN  US 
Keeping  You  Informed  ... 

Ruby  Curran,  District  Home  Economist,  Coronation 

Pesticide  Certification 

A  new  training  program  is  available  in  Alberta.  The 
Farmer  Pesticide  Certification  Program  is  offered  by  district 
offices  of  Alberta  Agriculture. 

Other  provinces  either  have  or  are  developing  similar 
courses.  American  farmers  have  been  required  to  take 
pesticide  training  for  several  years. 

The  program  is  voluntary  in  Alberta  and  is  supported  by 
industry,  Olds  College,  Alberta  Agriculture,  municipal 
governments  and  farm  organizations. 

Pesticides  are  causing  some  real  problems.  These  may 
involve  pollution  of  the  soil,  ground  water  and  surface  water, 
wildlife  kills  and  residues  in  food.  Almost  all  of  the 
problems  are  the  result  of  misuse. 


The  pressure  to  restrict  farmers'  access  to  pesticides 
continue  to  grow  as  long  as  there  are  problems.  By 
becoming  certified,  farmers  are  taking  an  active  role  in 
reducing  the  likelihood  of  future  accidents  or  mishaps. 

A  team  of  district  agriculturists,  district  home 
economists  and  agricultural  fieldmen  are  involved  in 
teaching  the  course. 


Watch  for  this  poster  or 
advertisement  in  your  area: 


will 


Farmer  Pesticide  Certificate 


The  benefits  of  taking  this  program  are: 


more  efficient  use  of  pesticides, 
enhanced  safety  to  you,  your  family,  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

the  ability  to  select  the  appropriate  equipment  for 
your  operation,  and  operate  it  safely, 
simple  methods  of  calibration, 
useful  knowledge  of  the  legislation  governing  pes- 
ticides and  their  use. 

the  ability  to  deal  with  public  issues  on  food  safety. 
Contact  Alberta  Agriculture,  your 
municipality,  or  your  pesticide  deal-  Olds^ 
er  to  enroll  in  this  program.  College 


For  more  information  on  any  of  these  programs  or 
resources  contact  your  district  home  economist. 


Camrose  

Coronation   

Innisfail   

Lacombe  

Ponoka   

Red  Deer   

Rimbey  

Stettler  

Wetaskiwin  

Rocky  Mountain  House 
Sedgewick   


Marian  Williams  .  .  679-1210 
Ruby  Curran    ....  578-3970 

Karen  Goad   227-6565 

Janice  McGregor  .  .  782-3301 
Holly  Pidzarko  .  .  .  783-7072 
Lynn  Stegman  .  .  .  340-5364 
Vivian  Nowosad  .  .  843-2201 

Kay  Dean    742-7500 

Maxine  Anderson  .  361-1240 

  845-8200 

  384-3737 


If  you  need  to  contact  a  DHE  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
House  or  Sedgewick  districts  phone  the  Alberta 
Agriculture  office  and  they'll  forward  your  question  or 
request. 


Food  Preservation  Resources 

Agriculture  Canada  has  discontinued  research  and 
publication  of  recipes  and  information  for  food  preservation. 
As  a  result,  Alberta  Agriculture  no  longer  has  food 
preservation  pamphlets  for  distribution. 

Alberta  Agriculture  does  have  fact  sheets  available  on 
the  various  aspects  of  food  preservation.  In  addition,  two 
excellent  publications  should  be  available  for  purchase  from 
local  grocery  stores  during  the  upcoming  preservation 
season. 

The  publications.  The  Bernardin  Guide  to  Home 
Preserving  and  the  Ball  Blue  Book  include  detailed 
mstructions  and  incorporate  current  preservation  practices. 
The  books  sell  for  about  $5.00. 

If  you  are  interested  in  purchasing  these  books,  contact 
your  local  grocer  so  that  they  can  order  sufficient  quantities. 
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Million  Dollar  Money  Machine 

Deb  Vasselin.  District  Home  Economist,  Rocky  Mtn.  House 

Over  1,000  seniors  were  asked  what  they  would  have 
done  differently  if  they  could  live  their  life  over  again. 
More  than  50%  replied  they  would  have  liked  to  have  saved 
more  money. 

The  lesson  for  those  under  65  is  to  start  saving!  One  of 
the  best  options  available  with  incredible  wealth-building 
power  is  a  Registered  Retirement  Savings  Plan  (RRSP).  A 
RRSP  can  make  you  a  millionaire,  if  you  start  contributing 
early  enough  and  make  regular  payments. 

A  RRSP  is  a  government  approved  plan  which  allows 
you  to  deduct  your  contributions  (up  to  a  set  yearly  limit) 
from  your  taxable  income.  The  best  part  is  that  this 
investment  and  interest  grows  within  the  plan  tax  free. 
Money,  when  withdrawn  from  a  RRSP,  is  treated  as 
ordinary  income  in  the  year  you  take  it  out. 

The  power  of  compounding  interest  within  this  tax 
sheltered  savings  plan  is  phenomenal.  Consider  the 
individual  (without  a  company  pension)  who  at  age  24, 
started  investing  just  $2,500  into  a  RRSP  every  year  until  he 
was  71.  Assuming  he  averaged  a  10%  return,  his  RRSP 
would  be  worth  over  $2  million.  Of  course,  $2  million 
won't  have  the  same  buying  power  as  today  but  it  will 
provide  a  nice  boost  in  the  senior  years. 

There  are  many  types  of  RRSP's.  Be  sure  to  ask  about 
the  risk  level  before  purchasing.  The  main  ones  are: 
Savings  type  plans:  These  work  like  a  savings  account. 
They  are  very  secure  yet  the  interest  rates  are  extremely  low. 
In  this  type  of  RRSP  it  may  take  longer  for  the  million 
dollar  machine  to  work. 

Guaranteed  Investment  plans:  This  is  a  good  choice  for 
beginning  RRSP  buyers.  Your  funds  are  invested  in 
Guaranteed  Investment  Certificates  of  varying  maturities. 
This  choice  combines  safety  with  reasonable  returns. 
Mutual  Fund  plans:  Depending  on  the  type  of  plan,  your 
money  is  invested  in  stocks,  bonds,  real  estate  etc.  There  is 
more  risk  but  the  potential  for  return  is  far  greater. 


MONEY  WISE 

Self-directed  plans:  Buying  this  type  allows  you  to  make 
all  your  own  decisions  within  a  range  of  qualified 
investments.  You  are  charged  an  administration  fee.  Only 
the  experienced  investor  with  extra  time  should  try  this. 

The  maximum  yearly  RRSP  contribution  depends  on 
your  earned  income  from  the  previous  year  and  your 
"Pension  Adjustment"  or  "PA"  amount  on  your  T4  slip. 
Revenue  Canada  informs  you  of  your  contribution  amount 
after  assessing  your  tax  return  and  again  in  the  fall.  To 
determine  your  contribution,  limit  yourself  for  1991. 
calculate  18%  of  your  1990  income  to  a  maximum  of 
$11,500  then  minus  your  "PA".  (You  will  only  have  a  PA 
amount  on  your  T4  slip  if  you  contributed  to  a  registered 
pension  plan  through  off  farm  employment.)  The  total  is 
your  contribution  limit. 

It  is  smart  to  purchase  your  RRSP  at  the  beginning  of 
the  taxation  year  rather  than  waiting  until  the  following 
February,  since  the  contribution  amount  and  interest  earned 
is  allowed  to  grow  tax  free  an  extra  12  months.  This 
strategy  can  earn  approximately  $50,000  more  over  the 
lifetime  of  the  RRSP. 

It  is  always  wise  to  have  a  diverse  investment  portfolio. 
RRSP's  are  an  excellent  option.  Invest  yearly  in  a  RRSP  so 
you  can  enjoy  your  senior  years  living  in  style! 
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PRACTICALLY  SPEAKING 


District  Home  Economists  Celebrate 
50th  Anniversary  in  1993 

Marian  Williams,  District  Home  Economist,  Camrose 

In  May  1993,  District  Home  Economists  with  Alberta 
Agriculture  will  celebrate  their  50th  anniversary.  I  thought  it 
would  be  interesting  to  highlight  some  of  the  experiences  of 
the  first  permanent  district  home  economists. 

Prior  to  1943  home  economists  were  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  instruction  at  the  Schools  of 
Agriculture  during  the  winter  and  for  summer  extension 
work  throughout  the  province. 

On  May  22,  1943  Esther  Anderson  (Williams)  became 
the  first  permanent  district  home  economist.  She  was  based 
in  Stettler  and  served  a  large  area  from  Stettler  north  to 
Camrose  and  Wainwright,  south  to  Drumheller  and  east  to 
the  border.  At  that  time,  the  DHE  provided  a  service  for 
homemakers  similar  to  that  given  to  farmers  by  the  district 
agriculturist. 

The  first  challenge  for  Esther  was  to  get  to  know  her 
district  and  the  key  people  in  it.  She  attended  meetings  and 
field  days,  instructed  short  courses,  made  home  visits,  visited 
schools,  judged  at  fairs  and  wrote  a  newsletter.  (Some  of 
this  is  still  very  similar  to  what  we,  as  district  home 
economists,  do  today).    Miss  Anderson's  first  meeting  was 
at  Bashaw.  Her  topic  was  Food,  Your  Weapon  of  War. 

After  she  became  better  acquainted  with  her  district  she 
started  organizing  girls  clubs  -  now  known  as  4-H.  The 
projects  were  well  outlined  by  Margaret  Eraser  Arnold, 
Supervisor,  Girl's  Extension  Work.  The  girls  received  the 
club  work  enthusiastically.  Esther  explains  "  I  think  my  most 
successful  work  was  done  in  this  area."  The  information  she 
taught  the  girls  was  often  taken  home  and  shared  with  the 
rest  of  the  family. 


Erskine  Girls  Club  Achievement  Day  1944.  Back  Row  (L  to  R):  Audrey 
Baker,  Marian  Anderson,  Bob  Price  (DA),  Esther  Anderson  (DHE),  Mary 
Brame,  Margaret  Barron.  Front  Row  (L  to  R):  Adeline  Anderson,  Barbara 
Thomas,  Jeanette  Anderson. 


During  her  first  winter  in  Stettler,  Esther  worked  with 
the  Health  Unit  nurses.  They  organized  a  school  lunch 
program  that  provided  a  hot  lunch  for  the  students  and 
stressed  good  nutrition. 

Transportation  was  her  major  concern.  Miss  Anderson 
had  no  car  so  she  tried  to  coordinate  her  work  with  the  D 
They  had  limited  gas  rationing  because  the  country  was  at 
war.  Her  chief  means  of  transportation  was  by  train  or  bus. 
So  much  time  was  spent  travelling  that  she  was  often  away 
from  her  Stettler  office  for  a  week  or  two. 

In  1944  four  more  district  home  economists  were  hired 
There  was  an  increasing  demand  for  the  services  of  a  distri. 
home  economist. 

At  present  there  are  57  district  home  economists  and  7 
home  economics  specialists  in  Alberta.  The  job  of  a  district 
home  economist  has  changed  since  Esther  Anderson  started 
50  years  ago  but  there  are  still  many  common  ties.  As 
Nadine  Vester  described  the  district  home  economist  in 
What's  Past  is  Prologue  -  A  History  of  Home  Economics  Tn 
^berta,  "Throughout  the  years,  a  picture  is  painted  of  a 
woman  who  travels  from  place  to  place,  sharing  her  skills, 
teaching  people  to  improve  things  for  themselves, 
anticipating  the  changing  needs  of  the  community  and 
always  lugging  demonstration  supplies  in  quantities  that 
would  make  a  stevedore  blench.  She  was  doing  it  in  1906 
and  she  is  doing  it  today." 

EDITOR'S  COMMENT:  This  article  was  written  by  a  second 
generation  DHE  -  who  happens  to  be  the  daughter  of  Esther 
Williams. 


DHE  Stories  Needed 

For  the  50th  anniversary  a  historical  committee  is 
trying  to  document  the  role  that  DHEs  have  had  in 
shaping  and  assisting  the  changes  to  rural  families  in 
Alberta  over  the  last  50  years. 

If  you  have  any  thoughts  or  memories  about  a  district 
home  economist  that  you'd  like  to  contribute  to  the 
anniversary  publication,  please  consider  writing  a  short 
article  (approximately  200  words).  We'd  love  to  hear 
from  farm  families  and  agricultural  organizations  such  as 
4-H,  Women's  Institutes,  Women  of  Unifarm,  agricultural 
societies,  agriculture  service  boards.... 

Edith  Zawadiuk,  a  member  of  the  historical 
committee  explains  that  "We  hope  the  articles  would  be 
written  in  the  context  of  how  DHEs  have  assisted  rural 
families.  Pictures  are  also  appreciated." 

The  deadline  to  receive  articles  is  December  31,  1992. 
The  articles  and  photographs  can  be  dropped  off  at  any 
district  home  economist  office  or  mailed  to: 

Edith  Zawadiuk 
Box  487 

TWO  HILLS,  Alberta  TOB  4K0 
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ulse  Beat 


axine  Anderson.  District  Home  Economist,  Wetasi^iwin 

;    When  did  you  last  take  your  pulse?  In  at  least  two 
■  jDuseholds  in  the  Wetaskiwin  area,  it  is  nearly  a  daily 
appening...but  perhaps  not  in  the  way  you  may  be  thinking! 


I   Prairie  Pulses  Inc. 

|>on  and  Jody  Hundeby  and 
lirvis  and  Marilyn  Massey  arc 
jvo  families  who  know  the 
alue  of  "taking  their  pulse" 
very  day  by  preparing  tasty 
utritious  meals  made  of 
Iberta  pulses  and  promoting 
le  same  to  a  larger  market. 


Prairie 
Pulses 
Inc. 


What  are  pulses?  They  are  the  seeds  of  edible  legume 
lants.  Legumes  include  plant  species  that  have  seed  pods 
lat  split  along  both  sides  when  ripe.  Beans,  peas  and  lentils 
re  among  the  edible  legumes. 


/  eat  my  peas  with  honey 
Fve  done  it  all  my  life. 
It  makes  the  peas  taste  funny, 
But  it  keeps  them  on  the  knife! 


The  Hundeby  and  Massey  families  are  Wetaskiwin  area 
armers  who  have  been  growing  peas  for  a  number  of  years. 
4ost  peas  produced  in  Alberta  are  shipped  elsewhere  for 
processing  and  returned  for  marketing.  Therefore,  there 
ppeared  to  be  an  opportunity  to  process  and  market  the 
)eas  here.  This  brought  about  the  formation  of  Prairie 
'ulses  Inc.  The  local  district  agriculturist  and  district  home 
conomist,  along  with  the  Market  Development  Division  of 
\lberta  Agriculture,  assisted  Prairie  Pulses  Inc.  in  their 
)rogress  toward  developing  value-added  Alberta  pea 
roducts. 

Prairie  Pulses  Inc.  now  markets  several  pulse  products 
/ith  an  eye  to  positioning  themselves  for  markets  beyond 
he  farm  gate. 

The  Pulse  Connection.  Since  the  mid-sixties, 
pommercial  pulse  production  has  been  steadily  increasing 
ivith  the  growth  of  consumer  interest  about  personal  health 
ind  demand  for  convenient  and  economical  food  products, 
vjaturally  low  in  fat  and  sodium,  legumes  are  excellent 
xamples  of  high  quality  foods  that  support  Canada's 
}uidelines  for  Healthy  Eating. 


FOOD  FOCUS 


In  addition  to  their  high  iron  and  folic  acid  irccns,ii  \  n  i 
healthy  red  blood  cells,  pulses  provide  B  vitamins  and  are 
rich  in  complex  carbohydrates  (or  starches).  Legumes  are 
significant  sources  of  protein  when  eating  together  with 
grains  or  animal  proteins  such  as  meal,  milk  or  eggs. 

Carbohydrates  are  Complex!  Adding  such  complex 
carbohydrates  as  peas,  beans  and  lentils  to  the  diet  can 
replace  higher  fat  meals  and  add  both  nutrition  and 
convenience  to  the  diet. 

Fibre!  The  dietary  fibre  in  pulses  is  recognized  as  an 
important  part  of  healthy  eating.  Two  types  of  dietary  fibre 
exist  in  foods.  Insoluble  fibre  and  soluble  fibre  are  both 
present  in  pulses.  Insoluble  fibre  absorbs  and  holds  water  in 
the  bowel.  This  provides  bulk  which  can  help  relieve 
constipation  and  reduce  risk  of  several  bowel  diseases. 
Soluble  fibre  is  found  in  high  amounts  in  pulses.  This  fibre 
is  effective  in  controlling  cholesterol  levels  in  the 
bloodstream. 

Product  Development.  New  products  don't  just 
happen.  Prairie  Pulses  Inc.  developed  their  recipes  and 
products  through  extensive  experimenting  in  their  own 
kitchens.  Their  main  product,  ParfaitI,  is  a  mixture  of 
legumes  consisting  of  yellow  split  peas,  green  beans 
(Radley),  black-eyed  peas,  black  beans,  century  yellow  peas, 
green  split  peas  and  red  lentils.  Through  the  assistance  of 
the  Alberta  Agriculture  Food  Processing  Development 
Center  at  Leduc,  a  nutrient  analysis  was  completed  to 
provide  consumers  with  this  valuable  information. 


Marketing.  At  the  present  time.  Prairie  Pulses  Inc. 
mainly  market  their  products  through  gift  shops.  Recently, 
in  response  to  schools  looking  for  healthier  fundraising 
products.  Prairie  Pulses  Inc.  have  pursued  that  market  as 
well.  Prairie  Pulses  Inc.  are  on  the  move  with  an  Alberta 
made  food.  Tasty  and  nutritious  too! 

.\dapted  from  Healthy  Eating  Connecting  with  Alberta  I     K  \lhcrta 
Agriculture,  Home  Economics  Branch. 


LET'S  TALK 


The  Greatest  Act  on  Earth 

David  Samm,  District  Agriculturist,  Camrose 

Several  years  ago  I  had  a  great  conversation  with  an  old 
timer  from  the  County  of  Camrose.  He  was  fondly  recalling 
the  memories  he  had  of  picking  up  the  mail.  From  his 
homestead  to  the  post  office  was  a  half  day  journey. 
However,  sometimes  larger  packages  that  arrived  by  mail 
would  only  come  as  far  as  Wetaskiwin  and  then  he  would 
have  to  travel  further. 

The  point  of  this  story  is  that  he  could  be  gone  from 
home  for  up  to  two  days  just  to  pick  up  the  mail.  Two 
whole  days  that  the  family  back  home  would  wonder  "where 
the  devil  he'd  got  to"!  Now,  the  same  farmer  sitting  on  his 
horse,  anywhere  on  his  farm,  using  his  cellular  phone  can  be 
in  touch  with  anyone,  anywhere,  in  the  world.  Within  his 
lifetime,  technology  has  made  it  possible  for  communication 
to  happen  better  and  quicker. 

So  why  is  it  that  most  of  us  still  have  our  biggest 
communication  problems  with  the  other  people  that  sit 
around  our  kitchen  table? 


Often  our  biggest  communication  problems 
are  a  mother  that  cannot  talk  to  a  daughter, 
a  father  to  a  son,  or  a  husband  to  a  wife. 


It  seems  family  communications  are  so  hard  to  maintain. 
I'm  sure  that's  why  early  people  invented  sports  (or 
summerfallow).  "Sorry,  I  have  no  time  to  talk.  I've  got  to 
go  and..." 

Many  farm  management  courses  are  currently  being 
planned  for  farm  families  across  western  Canada.  Most  of 
the  courses  will  stress  financial  stuff  like  how  to  increase 
profit  from  the  farm  business  or  how  to  reduce  costs. 


Hopefully  each  of  these  courses  will  also  ask  questions 
as  what  do  you  really  want  from  the  farm.  It's  important 
that  a  father  and  son  understand  how  to  read  a  balance  sh 
but  it's  even  more  important  that  they  understand  each  oth 
and  their  goals  for  the  future.  There  is  no  basic  need  to  b 
wealthy  (that's  just  something  we  want),  but  there  is  a  bas 
need  to  belong.  We  all  need  to  have  a  sense  of  self  worth 
and  to  be  loved.  Healthy  family  communications  help  to 
strengthen  those  basic  needs  that  we  all  have. 

Here  are  three  ideas  to  look  at  with  communication 
within  your  family: 

1.   Send  clear  messages. 

One  example  I  like  to  remember  is  from  a  woman  whc 
wrote  to  me  about  her  husband.  She  said  "My  husband  ha; 
a  problem  communicating  and  often  doesn't  say  what  he 
means."  Many  readers  are  probably  nodding  their  heads 
right  now  in  agreement.  What  if  he  really  meant  what  he 
said,  only  it  was  not  what  she  expected  to  hear?  Now  who 
has  the  problem?  From  my  years  of  experience,  I  think  we 
have  more  communication  problems  because  we  don't  listei 
enough,  which  brings  me  to  my  second  point. 

2  Listen  twice  as  much  as  you  speak. 

People  I  like  to  talk  to  are  people  that  really  listen  to 
me.  They  don't  just  hear  the  words  I'm  saying.  So  what's 
the  difference?  They  appear  attentive  and  interested  in  wha: 
I'm  saying  and  don't  interrupt.  They  ask  for  more 
information  to  understand  better.  They  spend  more  time 
listening  to  me  and  less  time  thinking  about  what  they  are 
going  to  say  in  response.  A  good  listener  is  more  important 
in  communications  than  a  good  talker,  but  to  be  really 
effective,  you  need  both. 

3  Resolve  your  differences. 

The  same  woman  who  wrote  about  her  husband  also 
stated  "Why  can't  we  talk  things  over  without  a  fight?" 
That  statement  is  important  to  share.  When  couples  get 
close  to  issues  that  are  important  to  them,  they  will  argue. 
It's  even  more  important  to  remember  what  you're  arguing 
about.  Don't  throw  in  other  issues  that  confuse  everything. 
Remember  to  remind  the  other  person  in  the  argument  that 
they  are  still  important.  When  my  wife  and  I  argue,  the 
most  powerful  words  she  can  say  to  me  are  "I  still  love 
you."  It  reminds  me  about  what  is  really  important. 

Family  communication  can  at  times  be  the  most 
frustrating  thing  in  life  and  there  are  probably  times  when 
you  wish  you  could  go  to  the  moon  (without  a  cellular 
phone!).  Every  day  is  busy  on  the  farm,  but  it  is  important 
to  make  time  to  be  a  better  communicator.  It  pays  back 
great'  dividends. 


NUTRITION  NOTES 


-\)ietary  Habits 

j,^  jhice  McGregor,  District  Home  Economist,  Lacombe 

|| 

'i\  i 

\  \our  eating  habits  can  influence 
\he  way  you  feel  and  the  way  your 
\}ody  fights  disease. 


Canada's  Food  Guide  is  a  good  blueprint  for  healthy 
ating.  It  can  assist  you  in  making  sensible  food  choices 
hich  satisfy  your  nutritional  and  energy  requirements, 
eople  with  varying  lifestyles  and  eating  habits  can  use  the 
pod  guide  and  satisfy  their  individual  likes  and  dislikes, 
his  flexibility  allows  you  to  use  the  food  guide  while 
taking  wise  food  choices.  These  choices  may  reduce  your 
sk  of  developing  cancer  or  other  lifestyle  diseases  such  as 
eart  disease.  To  lower  the  risk  of  such  diseases,  Canadians 
,iust  make  changes  in  their  diet.  Changes  may  include 
)wering  total  fat  (especially  saturated  fat),  increasing 
omplex  carbohydrates  and  fibre,  and  reducing  sodium, 
Icohol  and  caffeine. 


CHOOSE 

INSTEAD  OF 

Grams 
of  fat 
saved 

1  glass  skim  milk 

1  glass  whole  milk 

9 

Va  cup  (50  mL)  grated 
part  skim  mozzarella 

Va  cup  (50  mL)  grated 
Cheddar 

5 

Va  cup  (50  mL)  creamed 
cottage  cheese 

Va  cup  (50  mL)  cream 
cheese 

17 

4  oz.  (120  g)  chicken, 
no  skin 

4  oz.  (120  g)  chicken 
with  skin 

6 

Bread  with  1  tsp 
(5  mL)  margarine 

Bread  with  1  Tbsp. 
(15  mL)  margarine 

7 

Salad,  1  tbsp.  (15  mL) 
'  light  mayonnaise 

Salad,  1  tbsp.  (30  mL) 
regular  mayonnaise 

15 

1  pear  or  tomato 

1  avocado 

30 

V2  cup  (125  mL) 
unbuttered  popcorn 

V2  cup  (125  mL) 
peanuts 

38 

Apple  Crisp 

Apple  Pie 

13 

Bran  Muffin 

Croissant 

8 

Canada's  Guidelines  for  Healthy  Eating 

•  Enjoy  a  VARIETY  of  foods. 

•  Emphasize  cereals,  breads,  other  grain 
products,  vegetables  and  fruits 

Choose  low-fat  dairy  products,  lean  meats 
and  foods  prepared  with  little  or  no  fat. 

•  Achieve  and  maintain  a  healthy  body  weight 
by  enjoying  regular  physical  activity  and 
healthy  eating. 

•  Limit  salt,  alcohol  and  caffeine. 


Source:  Health  &  Welfare  Canada,  WW 

Reduce  Fat  Intake 

Health  and  Welfare  Canada  recommends  that  "the 
Canadian  diet  should  include  no  more  than  .^O'^f  of  energy 
(calories)  as  fat."  The  30%  recommendation  is  meant  to 
apply  to  your  total  diet,  not  to  individual  foods.  Ltxiking  at 
a  single  meal  or  even  a  single  day  can  be  misleading.  It  is 
best  to  look  at  your  diet  over  a  period  of  days. 

The  "average"  Canadian  woman  (25-49  years  old)  has 
an  energy  requirement  of  1900-2400  calories  per  day.  In 
general  Canadians  consume  35-40%  of  their  energy  intake  as 
fat.  If  a  woman  consumes  1900  calories  per  day  and  40%  of 
this  energy  is  from  fat,  she  is  eating  84  g  of  fat  per  day  (fat 
supplies  9  calories/g).  To  achieve  a  10%  reduction  (down  to 
63  g  fat),  she  would  have  to  reduce  her  fat  intake  by  21  g 
per  day.  That  is  the  amount  of  fat  in  two  slices  of  bacon 
and  one  tablespoon  of  mayonnaise.  Assuming  40%  of  the 
day's  total  food  is  at  the  noon  meal,  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  allocate  25-32  g  of  fat  to  this  meal. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  reduce  your  fat  intake: 
cut  off  visible  fat  on  meat  and  poultry. 

•  reduce  consumption  of  rich  sauces,  gravies,  butter  and 
oil.  If  you  are  eating  out  ask  for  them  on  the  side. 
Control  the  amount  you  use. 

try  alternate  cooking  methods  such  as  roasting  or 
grilling. 

•  eat  salads  "plain"  without  the  addition  of  high  calorie 
dressings,  bacon  bits  and  other  toppings. 

•  reduce  consumption  of  high  fat  muffins,  cakes,  cookies, 
and  squares. 

There  are  no  guarantees  that  a  specific  diet  will  protect 
you  against  lifestyle  diseases,  but  modifying  dietary  habits 
may  improve  your  overall  health  and  is  easy  to  implement. 

Why  not  start  on  it  today? 
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RURAL  ROOTS 


Meet...Bernice  Simpson 

Vivian  Nowosad,  District  Home  Economist.  Rimbey 

I  first  met  Bernice  Simpson  three  years  ago  when  I 
was  getting  to  know  the  4-H  clubs  in  the  Rimbey 
district.  Bernice  was  an  enthusiastic  leader  with  lots  of 
dedication  and  energy  to  match  the  4-H  members.  I 
soon  realized  that  Bernice  is  a  hardworking,  well 
organized  farm  woman. 


The  Simpson  Family. 

Left  to  Right:  Karen,  Chris,  Chuck,  Bernice 

Bernice  and  her  husband,  Chuck,  operate  a  beef 
cow-calf  operation  just  south  of  Rimbey.  Their  two 
children,  Karen  and  Chris,  help  on  the  farm  when  time 
permits.  Bernice  enjoys  being  a  farm  wife  and  feels 
good  about  her  decision  to  not  work  off  the  farm.  She 
likes  the  freedom  of  being  her  own  boss.  She  also 
enjoys  the  physical  activity  that  goes  along  with 
haying,  feeding  and  harvesting.  As  Bernice  explains. 
"This  type  of  activity  alleviates  the  mental  stress." 

Bernice  is  an  elementary  teacher  by  training  and 
taught  school  in  the  Bentley  and  Rimbey  areas  for  15 
years.  She  decided  to  leave  teaching  when  her 
children  were  just  entering  junior  high  school.  She  felt 
that  It  was  very  important  to  have  time  for  family 
activities,  especially  when  her  children  were  becoming 
more  active  with  school  and  club  activities. 

One  of  the  organizations  the  Simpson  family  joined 
was  4-H.  They  have  been  a  4-H  family  for  nine  years 
Bernice  has  been  a  club  leader  for  the  last  three  years 
and  she  also  was  a  foods  project  leader  for  the  last 
four  years.  She  believes  that  you  learn  by  doing 
things,  just  doing  it  and  having  fun! 


Bernice  feels  that  her  teaching  skills  are  valuable 
when  It  comes  to  her  volunteer  work  as  a  4-H  leader 
Being  organized,  being  able  to  work  and  communicat 
With  people  and  keeping  records  are  some  of  the  skil] 
that  she  finds  useful  with  her  volunteer  work.  I  aske( 
Bernice  what  qualities  a  volunteer  needs  to  have  He 
response  was  that  it  i-  important  to  do  things  that 
mterest  you.  She  also  feels  that  once  you've 
committed  your  time,  you  may  have  to  put  some  of 
your  other  interests  aside. 

Bernice  believes  that  volunteers  are  an  important 
aspect  of  every  community  and  that  everyone  should 
volunteer  their  time  to  something  they  enjoy. 


"The  more  effort  you  put  in,  the  more 
you  get  out  personally, "  she  says.  "To 
accomplish  something  and  not  expect 
anything  in  return  is  a  good  feeling,  " 


The  Simpson  family  has  opened  their  doors  to 
many  4-H  exchange  members,  4-H  alumni  guests  and 
the  rural  youth  young  farmers  club.  The  family  enjoys 
welcoming  and  showing  guests  around  the  area.  They 
also  learn  about  other  regions  in  Canada  and  around 
the  world. 

Even  with  Bernice's  busy  schedule,  she  finds  time 
to  enjoy  other  hobbies.  "Reading  and  experimenting 
with  different  types  of  house  plants  are  enjoyable.  I 
also  raise  a  large  garden.  I  love  the  outside  work  and 
nothing  tastes  better  than  home  grown!" 


Bernice  also  loves  to  travel.  She  makes  time  for 
holidays  and  especially  enjoys  organized  tours.  She 
has  been  a  chaperone  on  4-H  trips  with  her  children 
and  has  also  enjoyed  being  a  participant  with  her 
daughter's  high  school  class  when  they  travelled  to 
Europe.  The  fondest  memories  of  family  holidays  are 
the  many  camping  trips  in  the  area. 

Bernice  loves  to  get  involved  with  her  family  and 
her  farm.  She  likes  her  career  as  a  farm  wife  and  feels 
that  it  is  important  to  spend  time  with  her  children  and 
activities  they  can  do  together. 


TAKING  CHARGE 


?rom  Destructive  to  Constructive 

oUv  Pidzarko.  District  Home  Economist.  Ponoka 
j  ' 

!    Conflict  is  a  very  normal  part  of  life.  It's  found 
^;  yerywhere.  It  occurs  at  home,  at  work,  at  school,  in  the 
■:;  immunity  --  with  people  we  love,  people  we  don't  love 
h;  (id  within  ourselves. 

Conflict  is  necessary  too!  Think  how  boring  life  would 
Ife  if  we  all  agreed  with  each  other  all  the  time.  If  nothing 
ias  ever  challenged  or  changed  where  would  we  be? 

Dealing  with  conflict  in  a  club  or  organization  can  be 
(milar  to  everyday  life  situations.  There  are  ways  of 
/oiding  many  conflicts  from  the  start.  Good 
3mmunication  is  essential. 

■      Good  communication  skills  in  a  club  greatly  diminish 
|e  chances  of  problems  arising.  By  clearly  saying  what  you 
fean  and  honestly  listening  to  other  club  members  you 

I    evelop  a  trust  and  mutual  understanding. 

[    There  are  many  common  conflicts  in  organizations, 
iembers  may  be  striving  to  reach  the  same  goal  in  different 
ays.  Conflicts  occur  over  tangible  issues  such  as  rules  or 
loney.  The  most  intense  conflicts  usually  involve  feelings 
r  emotions.  Change  almost  always  causes  resistance  and 
anflict.  Conflicts  often  result  from  a  clash  of  personalities. 


Exploitation  of  others  (taking  advantage  of  those  \s  ho 
can  t  say  no)  is  a  sure  way  to  cause  problems  and  even  loss 
of  members.  A  struggle  for  power  can  also  result  in  hard 
feelings  all  around. 

Other  common  conflicts  are  a  need  for  status  by  certain 
members  who  stomp  on  others  feelings,  confusion  about 
roles  and  delegating  and  then  criticizing  thai  member's  every 
move.  Boredom,  competition  and  rejection  can  also  be 
conflict  starters. 

Dealing  with  people  is  man's  most  difficult  challenge. 
Sit  back,  observe  and  listen  to  what  is  taking  place  in  your 
club  or  organization.  Your  sensitive  understanding  of 
human  nature  is  as  important  as  your  knowledge  or  skills. 

With  good  communication  in  organizations,  everyone 
knows  what  is  going  on.  Leave  time  for  a  regular  "clearing 
of  the  air"  so  that  all  members  have  a  chance  to  speak. 
Don't  jump  to  quick  conclusions  or  judge  opinions. 
Decisions  made  by  the  whole  group  are  generally  better. 
This  makes  everyone  feel  part  of  the  team.  If  you  plan 
together  and  have  an  honest,  coordinated  effort  you  will 
avoid  unnecessary  disappointments  in  the  future. 

When  there  is  good  communication,  problems  can  be 
detected  in  the  early  stages  and  conflicts  solved  more 
promptly. 

The  following  are  some  potential  problems  and  conflicts 
in  meetings  and  ways  to  avoid  them: 


POTENTIAL  PROBLEMS 

HOW  TO  NIP  IT  IN  THE  BUD 

1. 

People  wanting  to  hurry  through  meetings 
without  asking  for  discussion. 

•  Play  the  devil's  advocate.  Suggest  alternatives. 

2. 

Polite  groups  -  no  one  contributes. 

•  Ask  each  individual  for  their  opinion  to  get  the  group  going. 

3. 

People  bored  -  not  listening  in  meetings. 

•  Give  key  points  first. 

4. 

Meeting  tends  to  ramble  on. 

.  Get  the  meeting  on  track.  Say.  "Let  me  throw  out  an  idea  and  let's 
see  what  you  think. 

5. 

Trouble  getting  through  meetings. 

•  Decide  at  the  beginning  of  meetings,  how  much  time  should  be 
allotted  for  each  item. 

6. 

People  grumbling  about  the  group,  outside  of 
the  group. 

.  Don't  embarrass  them.  Ask  for  their  thoughts  or  ideas  in  the  meeting, 
eg..  "Cathy,  1  know  you  do  a  lot  of  thinking  in-between  meetings. 
We'd  like  to  have  your  impressions."  Ask  others  too. 

1  7. 

One  person  tries  to  take  over  the  meeting. 

•  Record  everyone's  ideas  on  a  flipchart. 

8. 

Someone  starts  arguing  with  a  person  who  has 
just  contributed  an  idea. 

•  Discourage  one-to-one  interactions.  Have  them  address  the  group  as 
a  whole. 

9. 

Someone  always  gives  a  negative  response  to 
an  idea. 

•  Let  them  speak.  Then  ask  them  what  might  be  positive  about  the 
idea.  Ask  them  to  think  in  more  balanced  terms. 

\  10. 

People  constantly  compare  you  to  a  previous 
leader. 

.  Just  sit  and  listen  patiently.  When  they  get  to  know  you  and  feel 
confident  in  you,  the  comparisons  will  stop. 

\                                                                                                                                                               Kniirr.P    4-H  tiraticil.  Miuei Id  MUi icuiiuie 
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BETWEEN  US 


A  New  Look 

Karen  Goad.  District  Home  Economist,  Innisfail 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  talk  about  the  ever 
changing  role  of  the  district  home  economist.  Over  the 
years  we've  gone  from  a  traditional  focus  on  food  and 
nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles,  home  design  and  family 
living  to  a  greater  involvement  in  farm  business 
management,  home  based  business  management,  family 
communication,  food  safety,  leadership  development, 
financial  management  and  marketing  Alberta  food  products. 
This  fall  brings  another  change  to  the  district  home 
economist  role  as  we  take  on  more  responsibility  for  the 
management  and  delivery  of  the  4-H  program  in  our 
districts. 


With  the  changes  to  the  4-H  program,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  4-H  specialist  have  also  changed.  As 
4-H  specialist  for  the  East  and  West  Central  4-H  regions, 
Doug  Norman  is  the  contact  for  regional  business.  Doug 
will  attend  regional  council  meetings  and  regional  activities 
and  liaise  with  district  home  economists.  Doug  will  still  be 
actively  involved  in  4-H  even  though  you  may  not  see  him 
at  quite  as  many  local  activities  as  you  did  in  the  past. 
Between  his  regional  commitments  and  offering  guidance 
and  support  to  district  home  economists,  Doug  may  well  be 
busier  than  ever. 

Take  a  moment  this  fall  to  talk  about  your  4-H  interests 
with  your  district  home  economist.  Together  we  can  make 
4-H  better  than  ever  before. 


District  home  economists 
are  the  local  contact  for  4-H 
clubs  and  district  councils. 
We're  looking  forward  to 
working  closely  with  the  4-H 
leaders,  parents  and  members 
in  our  districts.  As  most  of 
us  don't  have  the  experience 
of  the  4-H  specialist,  this 
first  4-H  season  will  be  a 
learning  opportunity  for  all 
of  us.  But  we're  committed 
to  meeting  the  challenge  of  maintaining  a  strong  4-H 
program  in  our  districts.  Sure,  we  may  not  know 
everything,  but  we'll  learn  fast  and  we'll  have  lots  of  fun  in 
the  process.  You  can  help  us  by  involving  us  in  your  club 
activities  as  a  guest  speaker  or  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
resources  we  have  available.  So,  whether  you're  ordering 
supplies  for  the  new  club  year,  interested  in  starting  up  a 
new  club,  starting  to  program  plan  or  looking  for 
achievement  day  ideas,  ask  your  DHE.  We're  never  short  of 
suggestions! 


For  more  information  on  any  of  these  programs  or 
resources  contact  your  district  home  economist. 


Camrose  

Coronation   

Innisfail   

Lacombe  

Ponoka   

Red  Deer   

Rimbey  

Rocky  Mountain  House 

Sedgewick   

Stettler  

Wetaskiwin  


Marian  Williams  .  .  679-1210 

  578-3970 

Karen  Goad   227-6565 

Janice  McGregor  .  .  782-3301 
Holly  Pidzarko  . 
Lynn  Stegman  . 
Vivian  Nowosad 
Deb  Vasselin  .  . 


783-7072 
340-5364 
843-2201 
845-8200 

  384-3737 

Kay  Dean    742-7500 

Maxine  Anderson  .  361-1240 


If  you  need  to  contact  a  DHE  in  the  Coronation  or 
Sedgewick  districts,  phone  the  Alberta  Agriculture  office 
and  they'll  forward  your  question  or  request. 


Doug  Norman,  Regional  4-H  Specialist,  Stettler 


Happy  Harvesting! 
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Famex  '91  Results 

Kay  Dean,  District  Home  Economist.  Stettler 

In  1991  over  200  Alberta  farm  families  kept  detailed 
records  of  their  personal  expenses.  This  exercise  was  part 
of  a  research  project  funded  by  Farming  for  the  Future  and 
carried  out  by  the  University  of  Alberta  and  Alberta 
Agriculture. 

This  is  the  third  year  farm  families  have  participated  in 
FAMEX.  Each  year  participants  respond  positively  about 
^he  experience.  Here  are  two  examples. 

"It  (the  FAMEX  study)  gives  us  a  sense  of  being  in 
Control  of  our  finances  and  forces  us  to  look  at  expenses 
very  year." 

"It  was  fascinating  to  find  out  where  our  money  goes. 
It  does  make  you  think  of  ways  to  change  your  habits  when 
t  becomes  obvious  how  much  they  cost.  I  think  many 
people  don't  want  to  keep  records  as  the  shock  is  something 
they  can't  handle." 

The  FAMEX  study  gives  district  home  economists 
:urrent  and  realistic  information  on  the  cash  flow  needed  to 
Tieet  the  daily  living  costs  of  farm  families.  We  share  this 
nformation  with  bankers,  loans  officers,  accountants,  social 
kvorkers.  clients  and  others  who  are  interested  in  financial 
management. 


How  do  Albertaf arm  families  compare 
to  Canadian  urban  families? 


The  1991  total  expenses  for  FAMEX  families  was 
532,959.  Statistics  Canada  reported  a  four  person  household 
ipent  $58,293  in  1990. 

Farm  families  are  able  to  consider  part  of  their  housing 
ind  transportation  costs  as  part  of  their  farm  business  costs. 
Jrban  families  spent  more  on  these  two  areas.  Urban 
'amilies  also  reported  spending  more  on  recreation,  personal 
:are,  clothing  and  furnishings.  Food  at  home  was  one  area 
^f  similar  expenditure. 


MONEY  WISE 


So,  what  are  some  of  the  facts  on  FAMEX  families? 


Family  size:  4.25 
Sample  Size:  21 1  acres 
Farm  size  (acres):     owned  -  795 


Years  of  Farming:  14  years 
operated  -  1249 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  preliminary  results  of 
over  200  families  who  reported  on  their  expenses 
annually: 


Food  at  Home 

S  5,569 

Transportation 

S  3,165 

Meals  Out 

1,077 

Medical 

1,436 

Clothing 

2,277 

Personal 

665 

Shelter 

2.755 

Recreation 

1,967 

(Utilities,  Repairs. 

Education 

864 

Maintenance, 

Child  Care 

264 

Renovations) 

Tobacco  Alcohol 

530 

Household  Operations 

1,651 

Miscellaneous 

848 

(Telephone.  Laundry. 

Secunty  &  Taxes 

2.962 

Cleaning  supplies. 

Gifts  &  Contributions 

1.857 

paper  products) 

Savings 

3.725 

Household  Furnishings 

1,327 

TOTAL 

$  32,959 

Contact  your  district  home  economist  if  you  would  like 
further  information  on  the  FAMEX  study. 

We  thank  everyone  who  participated  in  FAMEX.  The 
results  are  always  interesting,  useful  and  in  demand  by  other 
professionals  working  with  Alberta  families!  District  home 
economists  will  use  the  information  in  courses, 
newscolumns  and  discussions  throughout  the  winter.  Just 
ask  us  about  FAMEX! 
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PRACTICALLY  SPEAKING 


Time  Savers 

Lynn  Stegman.  District  Home  Economist,  Red  Deer 

Time  is  a  precious  resource  for  young  farm  families. 
There  is  never  enough!  The  challenge  is  to  get  the  most  out 
of  the  24  hours  we  have  to  manage  each  day. 

Can  we  have  it  all  -  a  business,  healthy  family 
relationships  and  our  sanity?  You  bet  we  can!  It  takes 
planning,  commitment  and  sincerity  sprinkled  with  blessings 
and  a  good  sense  of  humor.  It  won't  always  be  easy.  The 
reward  for  saving  time  is  having  more  of  it  to  invest  in  what 
really  counts. 

Here's  a  collection  of  time  saving  strategies  used  by 
busy  families. 

Work  Smarter  NOT  Harder 

Allow  yourself  planning  time.  Shirley  Conran  in  her 
book  Superwoman  states,  "I  know  of  no  job  whether  it's 
running  an  office,  harvesting  a  field  or  bathing  a  baby  which 
isn't  performed  more  easily  or  quickly  by  organizing  it 
beforehand." 

Aim  at  Simplicity 

The  law  of  housework  is  it  expands  to  fill  the  time 
available  plus  half  an  hour.  Every  busy  family  needs  to 
reduce  the  housework! 

•  Cut  cleaning  time  in  half.  Put  away  knickknacks  and 
ornaments.  Use  the  china  cabinet  to  house  special 
treasures  that  only  get  dusted  once  a  year. 

Cut  the  clutter.  Remove  outgrown  and  torn  clothes  from 
closets  and  drawers.  Have  a  special  mending  basket. 
You'll  have  to  make  time  to  mend  when  there  are  more 
clothes  in  the  mending  basket  than  in  the  closet.  Place 
hooks  in  children's  rooms  and  by  the  back  door  to  help 
keep  clothes  off  the  floor. 

•  Choose  low  maintenance  flooring,  upholstery  fabrics  and 
draperies. 

Read  care  labels  and  choose  easy  care  clothing. 

•  Tidy  may  be  a  more  realistic  expectation  than  spotless. 

Get  Organized 

My  motto  is  "a  place  for  everything  or  I  don't  need  it." 
I  can  find  things  fast.  So  can  anyone  else. 

A  simple  home  filing  system  allows  you  to  find  health 
records  and  important  papers  in  a  minute. 

•  Keep  track  of  schedules  with  a  large  calendar  and  a 
tackboard  by  the  phone.  Marking  commitments  on  the 
calendar  is  a  courtesy  that  keeps  the  household 
informed.  The  tackboard  works  for  paying  bills  on 
time,  collecting  school  forms  and  holding  the  shopping 
list. 

•  Have  a  weekly  meal  plan.  This  relieves  the  stress  of 


deciding  what's  for  dinner  and  allows  any  family 
member  to  start  the  meals. 

•  Collect  nutritious  recipes  that  take  30  minutes  or  less  to 
prepare.  If  you  need  a  new  idea,  the  file  is  handy. 

•  Develop  routines.  Examples  that  have  worked  for  other 
are:  one  spouse  cooks  and  the  other  cleans  up  after  the 
meal.  He  cooks  three  nights  a  week  and  she  cooks  four 
House  cleaning  night  is  Thursday  and  everyone  helps. 
Family  fun  time  is  Saturday  night.  Routines  help  to 
explain  to  each  other  what  we  expect. 

•  Use  time  saving  sewing  notions  like  iron-on  hem  tape  or 
button  loops  for  quick  repair  jobs. 

Set  a  timer  so  you  remember  to  hang  the  clothes  when 
the  dryer  stops.  You  may  never  have  to  iron  again. 

Develop  Support  Networks 

Learn  to  say  "NO." 

•  Recognize  and  change  the  time  thieves  in  your  life.  The 
phone  was  my  problem. 

•  Delegate.  My  mum  loves  to  shop.  She  takes  time  to 
compare  prices,  read  labels  and  exchange  items  that 
don't  fit.  I  explain  what  the  kids  need,  provide  the 
money  and  she  enjoys  the  shopping.  It  saves  my  time, 
my  feet  and  my  nerves.  Thank  God  for  grandmothers! 
Form  support  networks  with  other  families.  Exchange 
sleep-overs  to  give  a  couple  a  weekend  off! 
Spend  time  training.  Teaching  others  how  you  expect 
things  done  is  a  long  term  investment. 
Take  a  break.  A  20  minute  walk  can  do  wonders  for 
you  when  you  feel  swamped. 
Plan  self  time  and  couple  time. 
When  all  else  fails,  remember,  you  do  work  under  a 
handicap  -  "you  are  only  human." 
Keep  a  "One  Day"  box.  Store  all  those  excellent  ideas 
that  you  just  don't  have  time  for  right  now.  One  day  I 
will  learn  to  play  golf,  handcraft  all  of  my  Christmas 
presents,  write  a  cookbook  for  busy  families.  Storing 
the  idea  lets  me  feel  less  cheated  right  now.  One  day 
there  will  be  time. 


Time  management  is  "gains  divided  by  strains."  The 
goal  is  to  have  more  time  for  the  things  that  are  really 
important  to  you. 

This  is  tfie  time  of  your  life! 


If  you  have  time  management  strategies  that  worl<  for 
you  send  them  to: 

Lynn  Stegman,  DHE 
Alberta  Agriculture 
101,  4920-51  street 
Red  Deer,  AB  T4N  6K8. 
I'll  share  your  ideas  in  the  next  Farm  Family  File. 
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FOOD  FOCUS 


Taste  Alberta  Chicken  Tonight 

Deb  Vasselin.  District  Home  Economist.  Rock\  Mountain  House 


ALBERTA 
CHICKEN 


Look  for  fresh  ALBERTA  CHICKEN 
at  your  locak  grocery  store.  You'll  recognize 
it  by  its  blue  and  yellow  label.  This  new 
label  guarantees  the  bird  is  produced  right 
here  in  Alberta.  Our  chicken  producers  and 
processors  have  developed  a  highly  efficient 
method  of  production  and  marketing.  This 
provides  you  with  a  high  quality, 
wholesome  product. 


Alberta  chickens  are  raised  in  well  lit.  environmentally 
controlled  barns.  They  are  allowed  to  move  freely.  Their 
diet  of  Alberta  grown  grain  helps  ensure  a  healthy,  well 
developed  bird.  Growth  hormones  are  not  used.  To  help 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease  and  reduce  the  need  for 
antibiotics,  barns  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected 
between  batches. 

The  majority  of  Alberta  chickens  are  processed  in  one 
of  the  four  federally  inspected  plants  in  the  province.  A 
federal  inspector  inspects  every  bird  for  health  and 
wholesomeness. 

Due  to  the  short  shipping  distance  and  the  speed  of 
processing.  Alberta  chicken  is  one  of  the  freshest  products 
available  to  the  consumer. 

Alberta  chicken  not  only  ensures  freshness  and  quality 
but  also  good  nutrition.  Chicken  is  an  excellent  source  of 
complete  protein  and  also  contains  significant  amounts  of 
vitamin  A,  calcium,  iron,  thiamine,  niacin  and  riboflavin.  Its 
white  meat  is  naturally  lean  and  most  visible  fat  located 
under  the  skin  can  easily  be  removed  before  cooking. 

Storing  Chici^en 

To  maintain  freshness,  safety  and  nutrient  value,  store 
chicken  properly.  Uncooked  chicken  (whole  or  pieces)  can 
be  stored  safely  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  fridge  for  two  to 
three  days.  Use  giblets  within  two  days. 

Ground  chicken  should  be  kept  refrigerated  and  used 
within  two  days.  If  frozen,  chicken  should  be  used  within 
six  months  for  parts  and  12  months  if  whole.  Cooked 
chicken  can  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator  for  three  to  four  days 
or  one  to  three  months  in  the  freezer. 


For  your  copy  of  the  latest  recipes  using  fresh 
Alberta  chicken,  write  to: 

The  Alberta  Chicken  Producers 
^101,  11826  -  100  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5K  0K3 
or  phone  488-2125 


Thawing  Chicken 

Bring  the  chicken  out  of  the  cold  the  cas\  wa\.  Here'j 
a  simple  guide  to  safe  thawing. 


METHOD 

MEANS 

TIME 

REFRIGERATOR 

Leave  in  its  wrapping 

5  hours  per  lb./ 
10  hours  per  kg 

COLD  WATER 

Leave  in  wrapping 
change  water  often 

1  hour  per  lb./ 

2  hours  per  kg 

ROOM 

TEMPERATURE 

Leave  in  wrapping 
and 

place  in  paper  bag 

1  '  2  hours  per  lb. ' 
3  hours  per  kg 

MICROWAVE 

Follow  manufacturers' 
instructions  or 
use  50%  power 

3-5  mins.  per  lb./ 
8-10  mins.  per  kg 

ONCE  THAWED,  KEEP  CHICKEN  REFRIGERATED 
AND  COOK  WITHIN  48  HOURS. 

(The  Alberta  Chicken  Producers  Marketing  Board 
recommends  this  guide  to  safe  thawing.) 

Preparing  Chicken 

When  it  comes  to  preparing  chicken,  versatility  is  the 
key  to  its  popularity.  Alberta  chicken  naturally  lends  itself 
to  a  variety  of  preparation  techniques  and  dishes.  Whether 
served  whole,  in  pieces,  ground  or  in  a  sauce,  chicken  makes 
for  a  tasty,  nutritious  menu  choice. 

Carefully  rinse  the  chicken  just  before  using.  Clean  and 
dry  the  cavity  if  you  are  going  to  stuff  it.  The  stuffing 
should  be  cool.  Immediately  place  the  stuffed  bird  into  a 
preheated  oven.  Be  sure  to  wash  your  hands,  cutting  board, 
counter  and  utensils  with  hot  soapy  water  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  chlorine  bleach  has  been  added.  Rinse  and  dry  well. 

Overcooking  can  render  chicken  dry  and  tough. 
Undercooked  chicken  is  unsafe.  Use  a  meat  thermometer  to 
determine  doneness.  Chicken  must  be  cooked  to  an  internal 
temperature  of  85  degrees  Celsius  or  185  degrees  Fahrenheit 
when  the  thermometer  is  inserted  into  the  thigh  muscle. 
Stuffed  birds  should  be  cooked  to  an  internal  temperature  of 
75  degrees  Celsius  or  165  degrees  Fahrenheit  when  the 
thermometer  is  inserted  into  the  stuffing. 

Red  discoloration  in  the  bone  and  surrounding  meat 
occurs  in  some  chicken  because  ice  crystals  pierce  the  joints 
during  freezing.  This  is  harmless  and  has  no  effect  on 
safety  or  taste. 

So,  if  you  feel  like  chicken  tonight,  choose  Alberta 
chicken  for  freshness,  flavor  and  versatility!  Chicken  is  an 
ideal  choice  for  everybody. 


LET'S  TALK 


Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning 


Janice  McGregor.  District  Home  Economist.  Lacombe 

Are  you  working  off  farm  for  extra  needed  income? 
Are  you  looking  for  ways  to  increase  your  farm  income?  If 
so,  how  do  you  juggle  farm,  home,  family  and  work 
interests? 

Women  who  choose  to  work  outside  the  home  are 
adding  these  responsibilities  to  their  already  demanding 
lives.  Women  who  work  off-farm  don't  often  delegate 
parenting  or  household  tasks  to  others,  nor  do  they  curtail 
farm  tasks. 

Guilt  feelings  often  arise  when  a  woman  can't 
accomplish  all  that  she  thinks  is  expected  of  her.  She  may 
push  herself  to  do  things  she  has  no  time  or  energy  for  and 
feel  angry  at  the  lack  of  understanding  of  family  and  friends. 
This  guilt  and  anger,  coupled  with  time  and  energy  pressures 
can  easily  result  in  stress. 

Time  spent  on  child-rearing,  homemaking,  farm  work 
and  off-farm  employment  can  add  up  to  over  14  hours  a  day 
or  80  hours  a  week.  The  strain  of  constantly  juggling  roles 
and  responsibilities  can  take  its  toll  emotionally  and 
physically.  Women  need  to  set  priorities  that  will  allow 
them  to  balance  their  work  and  personal  lives.  Finding  time 
for  children,  husband  and  yourself  is  not  an  easy  task  in 
today's  hectic  society. 


Time  management  is  gaining  control  over  what  we 
do,  when  we  do  it,  how  we  do  it  and  why  we  do  it. 


Prime  Time 

Increasing  your  own  ability  to  deal  with  life's  ups  and 
downs  may  be  the  best  use  of  your  time.  To  do  this,  try 
these  strategies  to  increase  your  self  esteem: 

•  Consciously  build  your  own  personal  power  feelings. 
Be  flexible.  Learn  to  handle  frustrations.  Try  to  see 
them  in  a  humorous  way.  Look  after  yourself 
physically  and  nutritionally. 

•  Adopt  a  positive  behavior  that  increases  your  level  of 
self-esteem.  Give  yourself  a  boost  during  the  day. 

Plan  a  reward  for  completing  a  task. 

•  Eliminate  self-defeating  and  self-condemning  statements. 
Replace  them  with  positive,  self-affirming  statements. 
Talk  nicely  to  yourself. 


Acknowledge  and  take  credit  for  your  strengths, 
accomplishments  and  resources.  Keep  imagining 
yourself  at  your  ideal  level.  It  will  help  you  get  there. 

•  Know  your  values  and  match  your  activities  to  your 
values. 

•  Get  involved  in  activities  that  give  you  a  sense  of 
competence  and  achievement. 

A  Perfect  Fit 

It  will  take  time  and  a  lot  of  conscious  effort  to  manacc 
your  activities.  If  you  do,  you  and  the  people  around  you^ 
will  benefit  from  your  efforts  to  achieve  a  satisfying 
lifestyle. 


A  farm  management 
conference  to  help 
you  make  better 
marketing, 
financial  and 
personal  decisions. 


DATE 
LOCATION 
TOPICS 


MANAGING 
AGRICULTURE 
CONFERENCE 


COST: 


or 


February  1-3,  1993 
Red  Deer 

•  Developing  and 
maintaining  a 

successful  family  business. 

•  Leadership  in  changing  times. 

•  Food  trends  of  the  future. 

•  Developing  a  marketing  plan. 

•  Canadian  financial  outlook 
and  many  more! 

$275  per  couple  or  $175  per  person 

(includes  all  sessions  and  meals) 

$75  per  person  or  $125  per  couple  (daily) 


Call  your  district  home  economist  for  more  information. 


NUTRITION  NOTES 


Eating  For  a  Healthy  Heart 


Marian  Williams.  District  Ikinie  Economist.  Camrose 


Eating  well  not  only  makes  you  look  and  feel 
better,  it  reduces  your  health  risks! 


Your  food  choices  have  a  great  impact  on  your  chances 
of  developing  heart  disease  and  other  lifestyle  diseases  such 
as  obesity,  diabetes  and  cancer. 

Heart  healthy  eating  is  not  only  easy  and  tasty  but 
consistent  with  good  nutrition.  It's  never  too  late  to  take  a 
look  at  your  eating  habits  and  make  changes  that  will  help 
your  heart.  The  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of  Canada 
I  developed  the  Heart  Smart  nutrition  program  to  help  you 
,  identify  heart  healthy  foods.  Two  very  successful  parts  of 
this  program  include  the  Heart  Smart  cooking  course  and  the 
Heart  Smart  food  choices  restaurant  program. 


The  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation 
of  Canada  offers  these  seven  steps 
towards  a  "heart  smart"  lifestyle. 

1.  Cut  the  Fat 

Canadians  eat  about  25%  more 
fat  than  they  should.  Too  much  fat  delivers  more  calories 
than  you  need  and  clogs  your  cardiovascular  system. 

•  Switch  to  lower-fat  dairy  products  (skim,  1%  or  2%). 

•  Use  less  butter,  margarine,  lard  and  cooking  oils. 

•  Trim  fat  from  meat  before  you  cook  it. 

•  Broil,  bake,  steam,  poach  or  boil  meat,  fish  and  poultry. 

•  Keep  all  dressings  to  a  minimum. 

2.  Eat  Lean  Meats 

The  red  meat  now  available  in  Canada  contains  about  the 
same  amount  of  fat  as  chicken. 

•  Purchase  leaner  cuts  of  meat. 

•  Reduce  serving  sizes  of  meats.  You're  probably  eating 
more  meat  and  poultry  than  you  need. 

•  Look  for  pasta  and  rice  recipes  made  with  vegetables  and 
pulses  to  serve  as  delicious  main  courses. 

3.  Eat  More  Carbohydrates 

That's  right,  more!  You  need  more  carbohydrates  to  make 
up  for  the  fat  you  are  restricting.  The  added  bonus  is  that 
you'll  also  be  eating  more  of  the  fibre  your  body  needs. 

•  Eat  a  wide  variety  of  fiber  foods  such  as  dried  beans  and 
peas,  oat  bran,  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables. 

•  Select  high  fiber  breads  such  as  whole  wheat,  multi  grains, 
or  oat  bran. 

•  Don't  skip  breakfast.  The  carbohydrates  give  you  needed 
energy. 


4.  Eat  Less  Salt 

Most  foods  taste  great  without  any  salt. 

•  Taste  food  before  you  salt  it  and  don't  add  salt  when 
cooking. 

•  Limit  luncheon  meats  and  cured  meats  such  as  bacon. 

•  Limit  soya  sauce,  ketchup,  bouillon  cubes  and  most 
canned  soups  and  gravies. 

•  Use  other  flavourings  such  as  garlic,  lemon  juice,  herbs, 
onion  and  pepper  to  spice  up  food. 

5.  Watch  Your  Weight 

Don't  slow  yourself  down  with  e.xtra  pounds.  It's  never 
too  late  to  start  eating  and  exercising  properly.  Follow 
Canada's  Food  Guide.  Avoid  fad  diets. 

6.  Drink  Less  Alcohol 

•  At  a  party,  make  every  second  drink  you  take  a  non- 
alcoholic one. 

•  Make  an  alcoholic  drink  last  longer  by  mixing  wine  with 
soda  water  to  make  a  spritzer  or  add  more  mix  than  you 
normally  would  to  spirits. 

7.  Lead  a  HEART  SMART  Life 

A  good  diet  is  only  one  step  towards  a  healthy  heart. 
Other  steps  include: 

•  maintain  a  healthy  body  weight 

•  be  smoke-free 

•  be  physically  active  each  day 

•  relax 

•  see  your  doctor  regularly  and  ask  if  you  need  your  blood 
cholesterol  checked 

•  know  your  blood  pressure  and  keep  it  healthy. 

Adapted  from:  Heart  <&.  Stroke  Foundation  of  Canada 


DIET  DETECTIVE 

if  you  would  like  specific  information 
on  your  diet,  contact  your  district 
home  economist.      She  has  a 
computer  program  called 
Diet  Detective. 


Diet  Detective  will  give  you  a  detailed  analysis 
of  your  own  diet. 
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RURAL  ROOTS 


Meet..  Carol  Arntzen 

Delin  Millang.  District  Home  Economist.  Sedgewick 

As  the  district  home  economist  in  Sedgewick,  I  have 
met  several  dynamic  and  interesting  people.  There  is  one 
individual  in  particular  I  have  crossed  paths  with  several 
times  in  only  two  short  months. 

Carol  Arntzen  and  her  husband,  Austin,  operate  a  cow- 
calf  operation  north  of  Sedgewick.  Carol  and  Austin  shared 
many  stories  of  their  family's  4-H  activities  with  me.  After 
hearing  the  stories  and  reviewing  Carol's  files,  ideas  and 
scrapbooks  full  of  4-H  history,  I  soon  came  to  realize  that 
this  was  truly  a  4-H  family.  Like  their  parents,  daughters 
Tracy  and  Kelly  remain  active  in  4-H  and  the  local 
community. 


Carol  Arntzen,  Sedgewick 


The  Arntzen  family  have  a  common  bond  in  their 
commitment  to  4-H.  Both  Carol  and  Austin  were  beef  club 
members.  Their  children  followed  in  their  footsteps.  Over 
the  past  fifteen  years  Carol  has  served  as  club  leader,  district 
council  president,  S.G.  Walker  committee  member  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  beef  committee.  From  1976-1980 
Carol  served  on  the  Provincial  4-H  Advisory  Council  (now 
known  as  the  Provincial  4-H  Council)  while  the  4-H 
program  was  administered  by  Parks  and  Recreation.  Carol 
has  witnessed  many  changes  to  the  4-H  program. 


"Pride  in  youth  and  the  opportunity  to  watch 
youth  develop  into  their  best  possible  selves"  is 
Carols  reward  and  motivation. 


I  asked  Carol  what  motivated  her  to  volunteer.  She 
responded  that  "pride  in  youth  and  the  opportunity  to  watch 
youth  develop  into  their  best  possible  selves"  was  her  reward 
and  motivation.  She  feels  that  being  organized  and 
committed  to  seeing  things  through  to  the  finish  have 
assisted  her  throughout  the  years. 

The  Arntzen  family  has  welcomed  4-H  exchange 
members  to  their  community.  They  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  travel  through  4-H  Leader's  Awards  Trips 
and  4-H  Selections.  Carol's  peers  recognized  her  dedication 
to  4-H  by  honoring  her  with  the  East  Central  Region  Award 
of  Distinction. 

Carol  is  a  graduate  of  Dalhousie's  correspondence 
accounting  program.  She  works  off  the  farm  as  an 
accountant  at  the  local  Co-op.  With  Carol's  interest  in 
numbers,  it  is  fitting  that  many  of  her  volunteer  positions 
have  been  as  treasurer. 

Carol  chuckled  when  I  asked  her  what  she  did  with  her 
spare  time.  "I  really  love  flower  gardens  and  a  well  kept 
yard.  I  make  time  to  read  and  bowl  with  my  husband."  Carol 
and  Austin  are  proud  of  their  family  and  their  lifelong 
involvement  with  4-H. 


//  you're  interested  in  making  the  most  of  your 
organization,  ask  your  district  home  economist  for 
the  following  Homedex  publications: 

•  Personal  Behavior  Styles  (1834-8) 

•  How  to  be  an  Effective  Leader  (1912) 
Roles  &  Responsibilities  of  Organization 
Directors  (1921-30-1) 

•  Effective  Committees  (1921-60) 

•  Effective  Meetings  (1922) 

•  Working  with  Volunteers  (1926-30) 
Motivation  and  Leadership  (1926-40) 


TAKING  CHARGE 


Planning  With  a  Star 

,'  Holly  Pidzarko.  District  Home  Economist.  Ponoka 

*  i'       Do  you  know  what  strategic  planning  is?  Do  you  know 
i  I  how  your  organization  can  use  it?  If  you  want  to  use 
(;  ,  Strategic  planning  in  your  organization,  consider  viewing 

"Planning  With  a  Star".  This  video  is  available  in  all 

Alberta  Agriculture  Offices. 

Strategic  planning  is  a  process  that  involves  an 
organization  in  long  term  visionary  thinking.  It  requires  a 
significant  investment  of  time  and  energy.  Most  groups  that 
have  used  strategic  planning  say  the  end  result  is  an  efficient 
plan  for  utilizing  your  resources  to  meet  goals. 


ELEMENTS  OF  STRATEGIC  PLANS 

Organization  Mission  Statement  What 

Strategic  Analysis   Why 

Strategic  Fornnulation   Where 

Long-term  Objectives 
-  Implementation 
and  Operational  Plans  .  .  .   When,  How  &  Who 


Do  any  of  the  following  situations  describe  an 
organization  that  you  belong  to? 

a)  It  was  established  to  respond  to  a  major  issue,  but  lately, 
interest  in  the  organization  has  diminished. 

b)  Community  interest  is  low  but  the  organization 
continues  with  activities  similar  to  those  of  10  years 
ago. 

c)  Members  arc  leaving  the  organization  to  join  other 
organizations  with  similar  purposes. 

d)  The  organization  is  now  operating  very  smoothly,  but 
has  not  looked  at  where  it  will  be  in  five  years. 

If  you  chose  any  of  the  above,  the  strategic  planning 
process  may  be  appropriate  for  your  group.  Here  are  the 
stages  to  follow. 

Stage  1:  Mission  Statement 

The  mission  statement  establishes  what  the  organization 
plans  to  do,  for  whom,  and  for  what  benefit.  In  a  concise 
one  or  two  sentence  statement,  it  identifies  why  the 
organization  exists. 

Stage  2:  Strategic  Analysis 

Strategic  analysis  takes  an  in-depth  look  at  all  factors 
likely  to  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the  future  of  the 
organization.  During  this  analysis  the  organization  would 
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identify  the  critical  issues.  Decision  making  relies  on  very 
accurate  information.  Assumptions  should  be  checked  out. 

Stage  3:  Strategy  Formulation 

Strategy  formulation  focuses  on  where  the  organization 
should  be  going  rather  than  how  it  should  get  there.  The 
recommended  time  line  is  usually  three  to  five  years.  Stage 
1  and  2  form  the  basis  for  this  stage. 

Stage  4:  Long  Term  Objectives 

The  organization  identifies  what  must  happen  to  move  it 
closer  to  accomplishing  its  mission  and  strategy.  These 
objectives  should  be  broad  and  visionary.  This  stage  is  one 
of  the  most  important. 

Stage  5:  Implementation 

An  examination  of  the  structure  and  operations  of  the 
organization  is  done  to  ensure  that  they  fit  with  the  newly 
.stated  strategy  objectives.  Adjustments  may  need  to  be 
made. 

The  video,  "Planning  With  a  Star",  highlights  how 
strategic  planning  can  benefit  an  organization.  The  Alberta 
Long  Tailed  Cattle  Breeder's  Association  is  a  fictitious 
group  in  the  video  that  needs  to  review  its  activities  and  its 
purpose.  The  "star"  who  helps  them  get  back  on  track  is 
Harold,  a  former  president.  With  his  assistance,  the  group 
identifies  areas  within  the  organization  that  need 
clarification.  They  then  develop  a  strategic  plan. 

"Planning  With  a  Star"  may  be  just  the  boost  that  your 
group  or  organization  needs  to  get  back  on  track.  The  video 
is  intended  to  motivate  groups  to  consider  the  benefits  of 
strategic  planning.  Use  an  outside  facilitator  with  the 
process  if  a  "star"  is  not  be  readily  available  in  your 
organization! 


For  a  more  detailed  outline  of  the  strategic  planning 
process,  contact  your  district  home  economist  for  the 
Homedex  publication: 

"Perspectives  in  Leadership 
-  Strategic  Planning  "  (^1924) 


BETWEEN  US 


What's  New 

Maxine  Anderson.  District  Home  Economist,  Wetaskiwin 


The  Coronation  and  Sedgewick  offices  now  have  district  home  economists 
three  days  a  week. 

Karen  Baldwin  is  in  Coronation  covering  Ruby  Curran's  maternity  leave.  Karen's 
experience  includes  acting  as  the  further  education  council  co-ordinator  for  the  County  of 
Paintearth.  She  is  also  involved  in  several  family  businesses  and  is  responsible  for 
completing  the  financial  records  for  the  businesses.  We  welcome  Karen,  and  hope  that  she 
enjoys  her  next  few  months  with  Alberta  Agriculture! 


Karen  Baldwin,  DHE,  Coronation 


Delin  Millang  is  the  district  home  economist  in  Sedgewick.  She  is  no  stranger  to 
Alberta  Agriculture  having  previously  served  as  the  district  home  economist  in  Mannine 
and  Three  Hills.  As  a  professional  home  economist,  Delin  looks  forward  to  serving  the^ 
farm  families  of  the  area. 


soon! 


Both  Karen  and  Delin  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you.  Why  not  give  them  a  call 


Delin  Millang,  DHE,  Sedgewick 


Farm  Business 

Management 

Initiative 


CANADA  *  ALBERTA 
FARM  BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT  INITIATIVE 


What  does  Farm 
Business  Management 
Initiative  mean?  It 
is  a  new  federally/ 
provincially  funded 
farm  management  initiative. 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  farm 
families  at  a  level  not  attainable  within  regular  budgets. 
Alberta  Agriculture,  universities,  colleges  and  the  private 
sector  all  play  a  role  in  the  program. 

Projects  offered  under  FBMI  funding  will  reflect  one  or 
more  of  the  three  farm  business  management  areas: 
ownership,  leadership,  or  operations.  Individual  programs 
will  address  such  topics  as  developing  an  ownership  plan, 
developing  and  working  toward  farm  business  and  family 
goals,  using  strategic  planning  to  produce  an  operating  plan 
and  monitor  progress  toward  it. 

Check  with  your  local  Alberta  Agriculture  office  to  find 
out  what  plans  are  in  progress  for  FBMI  programming  in 
your  area. 


For  more  information  on  any  of  these  programs  or  resources 
contact  your  district  home  economist. 

Camrose    Marian  Williams    679-1210 

Coronation   Karen  Baldwin    578-3970 

Innisfail    Karen  Goad    227-6565 

Lacombe    Janice  McGregor    782-3301 

Ponoka    Holly  Pidzarko    783-7072 

Red  Deer   Lynn  Stegman    340-5364 

Rimbey    Vivian  Nowosad    843-2201 

Rocky  Mtn.  House  . .  Deb  Vasselin    845-8200 

Sedgewick   Delin  Millang    384-3737 

Stettler   Kay  Dean   742-7500 

Wetaskiwin   Maxine  Anderson    361-1240 


Happy  New  Year  I 
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MONEY  WISE 


Personal  Financial  Planning 

Janice  McGregor 

District  Home  Economist,  Lacombe 

Planning  for  your  financial  future  involves  thinking 
about  what's  important.  To  help  clarify  what  is  important  to 
you,  categorize  your  objectives  into  these  four  categories: 
security,  service  for  others,  buyables  and  leisure. 

Security:  This  involves  anything  related  to  how  you 
earn  income,  how  you  provide  for  a  crisis  or  hardship,  how 
you'll  provide  financial  help  to  anyone  to  whom  you  feel 
obligated,  and  how  you  eventually  plan  to  retire. 

Service  for  Others:  Think  of  the  time,  services  or 
money  you  would  like  to  donate  to  helping  others.  Make  a 
list  of  the  voluntary  things  you  would  like  to  do.  Include 
organizations  and  community  activities. 

Buyables:  Are  possessions  or  materials  that  you  would 
like  to  buy.  These  can  include  items  which  you  want  to  buy 
soon  and  items  to  be  bought  in  the  future. 

Leisure:    These  are  the  experiences  and  activities 
you  like  to  participate  in  if  time  and  money  are  available. 
These  can  be  ongoing  activities,  fun  or  special  events  and 
future  travel  plans. 

Life's  happiest  people  are  those  who  are  in  control 
of  their  lives.  They  enjoy  spending  their  money  on  what's 
important  to  them.  There's  an  opportunity  cost  in  all  money 
decisions.  Take  time  to  answer  the  question  "Is  this  what's 
important  to  me?" 

Setting  priorities  will  help  you  take  charge  of  your 
affairs.  Look  back  at  the  objectives  you  have  listed  under 
each  category.  Choose  your  priorities  and  write  them  down. 
Plans  on  paper  prevent  confusion. 


Setting  financial  priorities  for  the  short,  intermediate 
and  long  term,  along  with  estimating  the  cost  of  these 
priorities  provides  the  framework  for  financial  management. 
Identifying  what  it  is  you  want  to  achieve  is  the  most 
important  step. 

PERSONAL  NET  WORTH 

The  next  step  is  to  assess  your  present  situation. 
To  do  this,  complete  a  personal  net  worth  statement  (listing 
all  assets  and  liabilities).  This  net  worth  statement  doesn't 
include  the  farm,  although  that  will  influence  many  of  your 
decisions.  It  is  difficult  for  farm  families  to  separate 
personal  finances  from  farm  finances. 

When  you  have  finished  your  net  worth  statement, 
re-read  your  priorities  and  then  estimate  the  money  you  need 
for  these  priorities.  What  will  your  net  worth  statement  look 
like  next  year  if  these  priorities  have  been  reached? 

Setting  objectives  and  planning  priorities  should  be 
a  family  affair.  Including  family  members  in  the  decision 
making  and  planning  process  increases  commitment  to  the 
plans  and  develops  financial  management  skills. 
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PRACTICALLY  SPEAKING 


Don't  Clean  Things  That  Aren't  Dirty 


Maxine  Anderson 
District  Home  Economist,  Wetaskiwin 

As  the  days  get  longer,  the  sun  shines  brighter... right 
through  your  not-so-clean  kitchen  windows!  Does  this  bring 
on  the  urge  to  get  started  on  your  annual  spring  cleaning?  If 
so,  some  of  these  tips  may  help  you  tackle  the  job. 

GET  ORGANIZED! 

Clean  one  room  at  a  time.  Save  steps  by  carrying 
what  you  need  in  a  tote  or  on  a  cart,  or  store  cleaning 
supplies  and  equipment  near  each  point  of  use. 

USE  THE  PROPER  CLEANING 
SOLUTION  FOR  THE  JOB 

Windows  &  Mirrors.  There  are  many 
commercial  products  that  work  well  but  home-made 
solutions  can  be  less  expensive.  A  simple  glass  cleaner 
recipe  is  half  vinegar  and  half  water.  For  a  streakless  shine, 
dry  with  crumpled  newspaper. 

•      Floors.   Most  flooring  now  available  are  no  wax, 
but  if  your  floor  needs  the  wax  removed,  use  a  product 
designed  for  that  purpose.  Let  the  wax  remover  soak  until 
creamy  looking,  scrub  well  and  mop  up  with  a  floor 
squeegee.  Squeeze  floor  squeegee  into  empty  bucket. 
Repeat  until  all  floor  is  cleaned.  Rinse  mop  and  damp  mop 
the  whole  area.  If  you  are  not  removing  wax,  use  a  floor 
cleaner  product  or  a  vinegar  and  water  solution.  When  floor 


is  dry,  apply  a  light  coat  of  wax  to  whole  area.  Apply  a 
second  coat  to  heavily  used  areas. 

To  prevent  major  floor  cleanups,  use  an  entrance  mat. 
Keep  floors  well  swept  and  wipe  up  spills  immediately. 

•    Walls.   Before  washing  walls,  gather  these  tools: 
One  empty  bucket 


-*  One  bucket,  V2  full 
of  cleaning  solution. 

An  ordinary 
cellulose  sponge. 

Three  or  four 
cleaning  cloths. 


Cleaning  Solution  suggestions: 

250  ml  (1  cup)  ammonia 
4L  (1  gallon)  warm  water 

or 

2  ml  {V2  teaspoon) 

trisodium  phosphate 
4L  (1  gallon)  warm  water 


Dip  sponge  one  quarter  of  the  way  into  cleaning 
solution.  Wet  approximately  one  square  meter  (one  square 
yard)  of  wall  surface  at  a  time.  If  walls  are  very  dirty,  start 
at  the  bottom  to  avoid  streaks.  Quickly  cover  the  area  with 
solution  from  the  sponge.  Don't  squeeze  it  on.  Go  over 
surface  again  with  sponge.  Wipe  clean  with  cleaning  cloth. 
Hold  sponge  over  empty  bucket  and  squeeze  dirty  solution 
out  of  sponge.  Dip  sponge  into  clean  solution  and  go  to 
work  again.  With  this  two  bucket  method,  you  keep  the 
cleaning  solution  clean  and  have  the  "gunk"  in  the  second 
bucket. 


District  Home  Economist 
SOtti  Anniversary  Reunion 


While  home  economics  has  been  a  part  of  the  provincial 
agriculture  department  from  its  earliest  days,  the  first  district 
home  economist  wasn't  appointed  until  May,  1943. 

District  home  economists  will  celebrate  this  50th 
anniversary  throughout  the  year.  The  major  event  is  a 
"reunion"  of  home  economics  staff  slated  for  Stettler  on 
May  21  and  22.  "Past  and  present  DHEs,  other  staff  and 
interested  farm  families  are  invited.  Join  us  as  we  take  an 
old  fashioned  steam  engine  ride  from  Stettler  to  Big  Valley," 
says  Joyce  Lencucha,  RHE,  Red  Deer.  "Walk  on  wooden 
sidewalks  to  a  community  hall  for  supper  and  visiting."  The 
reunion  will  also  include  an  Alberta  Made  Pancake  Breakfast 
and  a  Celebration  Luncheon.  Displays  and  coffee  will  be  set 
up  at  the  new  provincial  building  and  at  the  Old  Court 
House  Museum  where  the  first  District  Home  Economist  had 
her  office.  A  commemorative  anniversary  publication  will 
be  launched  at  the  Stettler  event.  It  will  sell  for  a  cost  of 
$5.00. 


If  you  would  like  more  information  on  the  leunion  or 
the  anniversary  publication,  contact  your  local  district  home 
economist  or  write  to  Joyce  at  Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  & 
Rural  Development,  #301,  4920  -  51  Street,  Red  Deer, 
Alberta  T4N  6K8. 

Bertha  Eggertson,  Clothing  &  Textiles  Specialist, 
Edmonton,  is  the  chair  of  the  overall  50th  anniversary 
celebration  committee.  Three  major  sub  committees  are  also 
at  work: 

Anniversary  Publication:  Edith  Zawadiuk,  RHE,  Two 
Hills;  Eileen  Passmore,  former  DHE. 

Event:  Joyce  Lencucha,  RHE,  Red  Deer;  Kay  Dean,  DHE, 
Stettler;  Marian  Williams,  DHE,  Camrose;  Betty  Birch, 
former  DHE;  Glenda  Molgat,  former  DHE. 

Communications:  Shirley  Myers,  Head,  Home  Economics 
Branch,  Edmonton;  Kerry  Engel,  DHE,  Westlock;  Kathy 
Lowther,  DHE,  Airdrie. 
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FOOD  FOCUS 


Pulses.. .Naturally  Nutritious 


Vivian  Nowosad 

District  Home  Economist.  Rimbey 

Pulses  have  moved  beyond  tradition.  Food  fashions 
have  opened  the  door  and  welcomed  pulses  into  the  world  of 
trendy,  healthy,  gourmet  dining.  Gone  are  the  days  when 
we  stored  dried  peas,  beans  or  lentils  on  the  shelf  for  "just 
in  case." 

Today,  the  move  is  to  complex  carbohydrates  or 
starchy  type  foods  that  are  low  in  fat  and  high  in  dietary 
fibre.  Pulses  have  all  that  and  more. 

As  their  popularity  grows,  more  and  more  ways  to  use 
dried  peas,  beans  and  lentils  are  cropping  up.  Many  health 
and  recipe  books  are  featuring  pulses  as  soup  or  salad 
ingredients.  Cooked  and  pureed  pulses  can  be  served  as 
dips,  spreads  and  yes,  even  desserts! 

New  varieties  and  simple  cooking  directions  add  to  the 
appeal  of  Alberta  pulses.  Once  cooked,  they  can  be 
conveniently  portioned  and  frozen  for  up  to  six  months. 
Each  variety  brings  something  special  in  taste,  texture  and 
nutrition  -  qualities  appealing  to  adventurous  chefs  and 
health  conscious  consumers. 


Alberta's  pulses  come  out  strong  as  low  fat, 
high  fibre  contenders  ready  to  challenge 
economics  and  convenience  head  on. 


When  buying  dried  pulse  products  look  for  bright  color 
and  uniform  size.  Dried  lentils,  peas  (whole  or  split)  and 
beans  are  sold  in  packages  of  various  weights  or  in  bulk  at 
supermarkets  and  specialty  stores.  Canned  beans  and  lentils 
are  also  available. 

Lentils  and  peas  will  keep  almost  indefinitely  in  tightly 
covered  containers  in  a  cool,  dry  location.  If  kept  in  the  sun 
they  may  lose  some  of  their  color,  but  flavor  and  texture 
will  not  be  affected  as  long  as  they  are  tightly  sealed. 
Cooked  lentils  and  peas  may  be  stored  refrigerated  for  three 
to  four  days  and  frozen  for  up  to  six  months. 


Clip  &  Save 

COOKING  IS  FAST  AND  EASY 
Lentils  and  Split  Peas 

1.  Rinse  well,  drain,  place  in  cooking  pot. 

2.  Add  twice  the  amount  of  water. 

3.  Cover,  bring  to  a  boil.  Reduce  heat  and  simmer  35  to 
45  minutes. 

Beans  and  whole  Peas 

1 .  Pick  over  beans  or  peas  and  discard  foreign  matter. 
Rinse. 

2.  Traditional  Soak:  Soak  prior  to  cooking.  For  each 
250ml  (1  cup)  beans  or  peas,  add  625  to  750ml  water 
{2V2  to  3  cups).  Cover,  allow  to  stand  12  hours  in  the 
refrigerator. 

Quick  soak:  Bring  beans  or  peas  and  water  to  a  boil. 

Boil  gently  2  to  3  minutes.   Remove  from  heat  and 

allow  to  stand  for  one  hour.  Drain. 

Microwave  soak:  Combine  beans  or  peas  and  water 

in  4L  (4  quart)  bowl.  Cover.  Microwave  full  power  for 

15  minutes  or  until  boiling.   Let  stand  for  one  hour. 

Drain. 

3.  To  cook:  For  each  250ml  (1  cup)  beans  or  peas  add 
625  to  750ml  {2V2  to  3  cups)  water.  Cover,  bring  to 
a  boil.  Reduce  heat  and  simmer  until  tender  (60  to 
90  minutes).  If  beans  or  peas  are  to  be  baked  or 
cooked  later,  simmer  40  to  50  minutes. 

To  microcook:  Combine  beans  and  water  in  4L  (4 
quart)  casserole.  Cover,  microwave  full  power  10  to 
15  minutes  or  until  boiling.  Stir,  cover,  microwave 
50%  power  for  25  to  35  minutes  until  fork  tender, 
stirring  every  15  minutes. 

For  helpful  resources  on  how  to  use  Alberta  pulses, 
ask  your  district  home  economist  for  these 
publications: 

"Pulses. . .  Fabulous  Fibre " 

"Pulses...Spot  Lite" 

"Pulses. . .  Naturally  Nutritious " 


Nettie  Riley  of  Ponoka  responded  to  our  request  for  Time 
Saving  Tips.  (Thank  you,  Nettie) 

1.  Have  a  Baking  Day.  Plan  to  bake  all  day.  Make  cookies, 
muffins,  cakes  and  more.  Freeze  and  whenever  you  need 
extras  for  company  or  sctiool  luncties,  the  snack  is  only  a 
freezer  away. 


2.  Note  all  the  five  minute  jobs  that  need  to  be  done.  Set  aside  a 
few  hours  a  week  when  you  can  concentrate  on  all  those  little 
odd  jobs. 

3.  Save  all  phone  calls  for  one  time  period.  Have  name,  phone 
number  and  items  to  discuss  on  a  list  You  can  get  a  lot  of 
phoning  done  and  prevent  constant  interruptions  to  your  day. 
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LET'S  TALK 


Positive  Conflict  Resoiution 


Karen  Goad 

District  Home  Economist,  Innisfail 

Farming  is-  one  of  the  few  occupations  where  the  family 
lives  and  works  together.  The  closeness  of  the  farm  family 
offers  special  advantages  and  certain  challenges.  One 
benefit  is  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  sense  of  family 
togetherness,  support  and  strength.  On  the  negative  side,  too 
much  togetherness  can  lead  to  family  conflict. 

A  farm  family  can  deal  with  the  inevitable  conflict  that 
stress  brings,  or  with  problems  that  arise  when  farming  with 
parents  or  relatives.  Dealing  with  conflict  should  begin  with 
open  and  effective  communication. 


Sending  open,  clear,  non-threatening 
messages  and  developing  good  listening 
skills  provide  the  ground  work  for 
resolving  conflict. 


If  you  don't  know  how  the  other  person  really  feels  or 
you  don't  understand  the  reasons  for  their  position,  the 
conflict  may  never  be  resolved. 

Keep  in  mind  that  not  all  conflict  is  destructive.  Some 
may  be  quite  beneficial.  Conflict  can  make  you  aware  of  a 
problem  and  sometimes  makes  it  easier  to  develop  a 
constructive  solution.  Conflict  can  lead  to  better  decision 
making.  Disagreement  between  father  and  son  on  how  to 
operate  the  farm,  for  instance,  may  actually  cause  decisions 
to  be  considered  more  carefully  than  they  might  otherwise 
have  been.  A  certain  amount  of  conflict  makes  life  more 
interesting  and  fun,  if  it's  not  taken  too  seriously. 

Each  of  us  reacts  to  conflict  differently.  The  styles  are 
as  unique  as  our  personalities.  Several  characteristic  traits  as 
defined  by  Dr.  David  Johnson,  psychotherapist  and  educator 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  are: 


The  turtle  and  shark  conflict  resolution  styles  create  more 
problems  than  they  solve.  The  turtle  must  start  facing 
interpersonal  conflicts.  The  shark  must  stop  going  in  for  tht 
kill. 


Teddy  Bear:  Like  the  turtle,  the 
teddy  bear  has  a  strong  dislike  of 
conflict,  but  is  willing  to  try  and  resolve 
it.  The  teddy  bear  acts  as  a  mediator  and 
tries  to  smooth  out  bad  feelings  between 
participants  in  the  conflict. 


Teddy  bears  are  committed  to 
harmony.  If  the  conflict  continues  unresolved,  the  teddy 
bear  may  experience  overwhelming  stress. 


Fox:  The  fox  understands  the  art  of 
political  compromise.  He  will  give 
enough  to  reach  a  half  way  point  that 
is  mutually  agreeable  and  for  the 
common  good. 


Owl:  The  owl  views  conflict  as  a 
problem  that  must  be  solved.  Owls  strive 
to  find  a  solution  that  meets  the  goals  of 
both  parties  in  the  conflict.  They  are 
only  satisfied  when  a  solution  is  found 
that  is  completely  satisfactory  to 
everyone's  goals  and  desires. 


The  Fox  and  the  Owl  have  many  desirable  conflict 
resolution  traits.  The  fox  reduces  many  conflicts  through  the 
artful  practice  of  compromise.  The  owl  usually  keeps 
looking  for  the  one  "perfect"  solution  that  will  keep 
everyone  completely  happy.  Sometimes  such  a  solution 
simply  does  not  exist.  Owls  must  be  prepared  to  accept  a 
compromise  and  meet  the  other  person  half  way. 


Turtle:  The  turtle  withdraws 
into  his  shell  to  avoid  conflict  at 
all  cost. 


\  Shark:  The  shark  tries  to 
j  overpower  his  opponent.  A  shark 
"\  has  no  concern  for  the  needs  of 
other  people  and  aims  to  win 
regardless  of  the  cost. 


Further  information  on  conflict  resolution  is 
available  from  your  local  district  home  economist. 
Ask  to  borrow  the  publication: 

The  Human  Harvest 
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NUTRITION  NOTES 


Canada's  Food  Guide  to  Healthy  Eating 


'Deb  Vasselin 

District  Home  Economist,  Rocky  Mtn.  House 

The  new  food  guide  is  designed  to  help  all  Canadians, 
four  years  of  age  and  over,  to  work,  feel  and  perform  at 
their  best.  It  does  this  by  recommending  a  pattern  for 
[selecting  foods  to  meet  their  needs  for  energy  and  essential 
linutrients. 

Remember  that  healthy  eating  is  the  total  of  all  food 
choices  made  over  time.  It  is  the  overall  pattern  of  foods 
eaten  and  not  any  one  food  or  meal  that  determines  if  an 
eating  pattern  is  healthy. 


Different  people  need  different  amounts  of  food  from  the 
food  groups,  depending  on  their  age.  body  size,  activity 
level,  gender  and  if  pregnant  or  breast  feeding.  That's  why 
there  is  a  range  in  the  number  of  servings  required. 

So  enjoy  eating  well  by  following  the  recommendations 
of  Canada's  Food  Guide. 


Grain  Products 

Choose  whole  gram 
and  enriched 
products  nnore 
otten 


Vegetables  &  Fruit 

Choose  dark  green  and 
orange  vegetables  and 
orange  fruil  more  often 


Milk  Products 

Choose  lower-tat 
milk  products  more 
often. 


Meat  &  Alternatives 

Choose  leaner  meats, 
poultry  and  fish,  as  well 
as  dried  peas,  beans  and 
lentils  more  often. 


Grain  Products:   The  recommendation 
for  grain  products  is  five  to  1 2 
servings  per  day.  One  serving  =  one 
slice  of  bread  or     cup  of  rice  or 
pasta. 

Vegetables  &  Fruit:  Five  to  10  servings 

of  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
recommended  each  day.  One  serving 
=  1  medium  fruit  or  vegetable,  cup 
juice,  or  I  cup  of  salad. 

Milk  Products:  Milk  products  have  a 
different  range  for  different  age 
groups.  For  children  ages  four  through 
nine,  the  recommendation  is  two  to 
three  servings;  for  youths  10  to  16. 
three  to  four  servings;  for  adults,  two 
to  four  servings;  and  pregnant  and 
breast  feeding  women,  three  to  four 
servings.  One  serving  =  1  cup  milk,  2 
slices  of  cheese  3"  x  1"  x  1"  or  3/4 
cup  of  yoghurt. 

Meat  &  Alternatives:  For  meat  and 
alternatives,  the  recommendation  is 
two  to  three  servings  per  day.  One 
serving  =  1  to  2  eggs,  1/3  cup  tofu.  2 
tbsp.  peanut  butter,  or     to  1  cup  of 
beans. 

OTHER  FOODS: 

Taste  and  enjoyment  can  also  come 
from  other  foods  and  beverages  that 
are  not  part  of  the  four  food  groups. 
Some  of  these  foods  are  higher  in  fat 
or  Calories,  so  use  them  in 
moderation. 
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RURAL  ROOTS 


Meet  Deanna  Johnson... 

A  member  of  the  Premier's  Council  in  Support  of  Alberta  Families 


Kay  Dean 
District  Home  Economist,  Stettler 

The  Alberta  Farm  Women's  Network  is  actively 
encouraging  rural  women  to  accept  appointments  to  boards 
and  commissions  in  this  province.  Deanna  Johnson  is  a 
farm  woman  who  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  Premier's 
Council  and  is  thoroughly  enjoying  it. 


Deanna  Johnson 


Deanna  farms  with  her  husband  Doug  near  Endiang, 
Alberta.  Their  three  children  Scott,  Jodie,  and  Stephen  are 
young  adults.  Caitlyn  is  a  busy  10  month-old  granddaughter. 

Among  Deanna's  community  involvement,  she  was  a 
4-H  leader  for  seven  years,  on  the  local  recreation  board  for 
several  years,  a  member  of  the  Sullivan  Lake  West  Ag 
Society  and  a  director  of  the  hall  board.  She  has  also  been 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  cemetery  club  for  27  years! 

These  community  activities  provided  opportunity  to  learn 
skills  that  are  helpful  to  provincial  organizations,  such  as  the 
Premier's  Council.  Deanna  has  been  a  member  of  the 
council  for  three  years. 

Deanna  says  the  major  accomplishments  of  the  council  to 
date  have  been  to  hold  the  Family  Forums  throughout 
Alberta  and  to  develop  the  Family  Policy  Grid.  This  grid  is 
a  guideline  for  policy  makers  to  assess  how  their  programs, 
laws,  or  regulations  might  affect  Alberta  families. 

"This  process  enabled  me  to  see  both  sides  of  many 
issues  that  affect  us.  Being  on  the  council  has  also  helped 
me  to  put  meaning  to  statistics",  Deanna  notes. 


Another  council  accomplishment  was  establishing  a 
computer  inventory  of  government  programs  and  policies 
that  influence  families. 

One  of  the  up-coming  events  for  the  council  is  The  Year 
of  the  Family  in  1994.  The  Premier's  Council  will  not  fund 
events,  but  will  act  as  an  information  clearinghouse  for 
organizations  and  groups  taking  an  active  role  in  The  Year 
of  the  Family.  These  activities  will  contribute  to  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  council-to  create  public  awareness  on  matters 
of  interest  and  concern  to  families. 

As  a  council  member,  Deanna  hears  about  many  family 
problems  and  concerns.  She  was  heartened  by  recognition 
given  to  recipients  of  the  Family  Service  Awards  announced 
for  Family  Day  in  February.  Sixteen  businesses, 
associations,  agencies,  families  and  individuals  were  honored 
for  their  contributions  to  families  and  family  life  in  Alberta. 

Deanna  encourages  rural  women  to  accept  appointments 
to  boards  and  commissions.  She  feels  women  have  a 
valuable  contribution  to  make.  There  may  be  many 
meetings  and  the  reading  pile  may  be  monumental,  but  it's 
enjoyable.  The  Premier's  Council  in  Support  of  Alberta 
Families  has  given  Deanna  Johnson  an  opportunity  to  extend 
her  knowledge  and  skills  beyond  her  home  community. 

For  further  information  on  the  Premier's  Council  contact: 

Sally  Huemmert,  Executive  Director 
Premier's  Council  in  Support  of  Alberta  Families 
Hilltop  House,  9910-103  St. 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5K  0X8 


Alberta  Farm  Women's  Talent  Bank  Directory 

The  Alberta  Farm  Women's  Network  launched  their  Alberta  Farm 
Women's  Talent  Bank  directory  in  late  January.  The  directory  serves 
three  purposes: 

•  provides  names  of  farm  women  available  to  serve  on  boards, 
committees  and  commissions; 

•  lists  names  of  farm  women  available  as  speakers  and  for  media 
interviews;  and, 

•  serves  as  a  tool  for  personal  networking. 

Copies  are  $5.00  and  are  available  from: 

Alberta  Farm  Women's  Network 
9623  -  83  St. 

Edmonton,  Alberta  T6C  3A3 
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TAKING  CHARGE 


/  Nominate  YOU  for  President 


Lynn  Stegman 

District  Home  Economist.  Red  Deer 

Have  you  ever  attended  a  meeting  when  suddenly  you 
are  nominated  for  an  executive  position?  Then  during  the 
ride  home,  panic  sets  in.  "Tm  president.  Now  what?" 


"leadership  is  the  activity  of  influencing 
people  to  strive  willingly  for  group 
objectives. "  George  R.  Terry 


Rural  organizations  and  community  groups  are  vital  to 
our  quality  of  life.  An  individual  doesn't  usually  raise 
money  for  community  projects,  organizations  do.  The 
groups  adds  force  to  the  individual  voice  when  lobbying  for 
improvements  or  changes.  Organizations  and  community 
groups  accomplish  astonishing  goals  because  teamwork 
makes  things  happen. 

Don't  panic  because  you're  on  the  executive.  Be  proud. 
Make  your  leadership  count! 

There  are  many  resources  to  help  with  your  new 
responsibilities.  Consider  the  following  opportunities  to 
sharpen  your  skills. 

Perspectives  in  Leadership  is  a  series  of 
factsheets  available  free  from  your  district  home  economist. 
Topics  include:  effective  committees,  effective  meetings, 
parliamentary  procedures,  preparing  and  presenting  a  brief, 
promoting  your  organization,  writing  newsletters, 
bookkeeping  and  program  planning.  Circulate  a  set  of 
factsheets  at  your  next  meeting.  Everyone  can  brush  up 
their  skills. 

Contact  the  Resource  Centre  of  Voluntary 
Organizations,  Room  318,  7th  Street  Plaza,  Grant 
MacEwan  Community  College,  10030-107  Street,  Edmonton. 
AB  T5J  3E4  (phone:  441-4623).  The  Centre  offers  a 
variety  of  programs  and  a  free  newsletter.  The  newsletter 
focuses  on  volunteer  management,  board  development,  fund 
raising  and  more.  It  highlights  new  resources  and  free 
speakers. 

0^  Your  local  Alberta  Agriculture  office  has  a  FREE 
video  library.  There  are  two  excellent  videos  on 
leadership.  In  "Taking  Charge",  find  out  how  an  organization 
can  use  its  members  to  become  more  effective  and  how 
members  can  get  more  involved.  "By  Acclamation"  will 
teach  you  how  goals  and  objectives  can  strengthen  your 
organization.  Use  the  videos  for  self-study  or  as  a 
discussion  tool  at  your  next  executive  committee  meeting. 


^   I  he  Leadership  Resources  Catalogue  identifies 
books,  tapes,  films  and  courses.   It  will  help  \ou  \o  plan 
your  own  leadership  training  as  well  as  programs  for  others. 
Order  your  copy  for  $3  plus  GST  from  Rural  Education  and 
Development  Association,  14815-1 1^)  Avenue,  Edmonton. 
AB  T5L  2N9  (FAX  452-5385). 

0^  There's  a  specialized  resource  for  adults  who  want  to 
become  more  involved  with  4-H.  Ask  your  district  home 
economist  for  the  binder  4-H  Adult  Volunteer  Training 
Course. 

Next  time  you  go  to  a  meeting,  be  prepared  to  be 
involved. 


TECHNIQUES 
To  Increase  Participation  at  Your  Meetings 

Ask  an  individual  directly  for  their  opinion.  This  can  be 
done  smoothly  when  tactfully  cutting  off  a  long  winded 
speaker.  Pick  up  on  a  few  key  words  from  the  long 
winded  speakers  as  you  break  in,  "More  manpower 
needed?  That's  an  interesting  point,  George.  Mary, 
what  do  you  think?  Are  there  ways  to  increase  our 
manpower?" 

Take  special  notice  of  a  suggestion  made  by  someone 
new  or  someone  rarely  heard  from.  Make  a  positive 
comment  or  make  a  written  note  in  front  of  the  group. 

Further  encourage  the  new  or  shy  person  by  referring  to 
their  comments  later  in  the  meeting,  "I  hate  to  admit  it, 
but  as  Tom  pointed  out,  we  have  a  stuffy  image". 

Use  a  process  that  combines  elements  of  the  following: 

-  small  discussion  groups 

-  have  participants  write  their  ideas  on  paper  for 
themselves  before  having  to  say  their  ideas 

-  have  each  person  (one  by  one  around  the  table)  give 
one  idea  only  before  the  next  person  gives  their  idea. 
This  prevents  one  person  from  monopolizing  the  group 
with  all  of  their  ideas. 

-  don't  allow  critique  of  ideas  until  all  have  been  listed 

-  for  recorders,  make  the  statement  "Spelling  does  not 
matter." 

-  a  secret  voting  process  to  priorize  or  select 
suggestions. 

Use  techniques  that  preserve  people's  dignity  while 
keeping  them  on  track,  for  example,  "You  raise  some 
interesting  points  about  the  barn  structure,  however,  we 
are  supposed  to  be  talking  about  ideas  for  this  year's 
fair  -  let's  get  back  to  that."  During  the  break  or  after  the 
meeting,  it  may  be  encouraging  if  you  take  the  individual 
aside  and  let  them  talk  about  the  issue.  Perhaps  the 
issue  should  be  dealt  with  at  a  future  meeting. 
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BETWEEN  US 


Need  a  Holiday?  Take  an  Alberta  Break 


Marian  Williams 

District  Home  Economist,  Camrose 

The  word  "holiday"  usually  conjures  up  images  of  two 
weeks  on  a  beach  in  a  far  away  place.  But  for  many  farm 
families,  it's  difficult  to  leave  the  farm  for  an  extended 
period  of  time.  As  well,  current  economic  conditions  mean 
that  such  luxuries  aren't  possible  for  many. 

However,  we  all  need  some  time  away  from  the  daily 
routine.  Farm  families  who  live  at  their  place  of  work  need 
to  get  away  occasionally. 

Farmers  pride  themselves  for  their  workaholic  habits. 
Even  "days  off"  become  work  days  as  they  volunteer  to  set 
up  the  livestock  barn  for  the  4-H  show,  work  at  the  food 
booth  at  the  ball  tournament,  or  repair  the  fence  at  the  local 
cemetery.  Time  should  be  set  aside  periodically  for  a  chance 
to  relax  without  responsibilities  or  feelings  of  guilt  for  not 
working. 


Why  not  plan  several  short  breaks  this 
summer?  Central  Alberta  has  endless 
possibilities  for  short  trips.  Check  your  local 
tourist  information  office  for  new  ideas. 


Farm  families  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
holiday  during  the  week,  so  can  avoid  the  crowds.  If  your 
husband  is  the  type  who  only  takes  a  day  off  when  it  rains, 
plan  to  visit  one  of  our  world  class  museums.  Many  have 
children's  programs.  Phone  ahead  to  check  on  special 
exhibits  or  feature  programs. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN: 

•  Royal  Tyrrell  Museum  of  Palaeontology 

in  Drumheller  (phone  823-7707) 

•  Reynolds-Alberta  Museum  at  Wetaskiwin 
(361-1351) 

•  Space  and  Science  Center  in  Edmonton  (451-7722) 

IF  THE  SUN  IS  SHINING, 

WALK  BACK  THROUGH  TIME  AT... 

•  Heritage  Park  in  Calgary  (259-1910) 

•  Fort  Edmonton  (428-2992) 

•  Ukrainian  Cultural  Heritage  Village 

near  Vegreville  (662-3640) 

Some  of  these  may  be  a  couple  of  hours  away  from 
home  but  dad  can  "check  the  crops"  on  the  way. 

Try  to  build  periodic  breaks  around  a  special  interest. 
Perhaps  you  and  your  husband  enjoy  golfing.  Set  aside  one 


day  a  week  to  golf  and  try  out  the  different 
golf  courses  in  the  area.  Do  you  enjoy  live 
theatre,  baseball  games  or  the  symphony? 
Buy  season  tickets  for  something  you 
enjoy.  It's  easier  to  take  a  break  if  the 
commitment  is  already  made.  Try  to  build 
in  a  time  to  relax  before  or  after  the  event 
such  as  a  meal,  dessert  and  coffee  or  an 
overnight  stay.  Avoid  the  temptation  to 
arrive  in  a  rush  at  the  last  minute. 


Seek  out  walking  and 
biking  trails  in  your  areas. 
Farming  has  become  quite 
sedentary  and  a  brisk  walk  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  is 
great  for  relieving  stress. 
Many  provincial  parks  have 
evening  programs  throughout 
the  summer.  Take  hot  dogs, 
build  a  bonfire  and  pretend 
you're  on  holidays. 


Learning  holidays  are  becoming  more  popular.  Many 
local  colleges  offer  summer  programs.  For  example. 
Lakeland  College  in  Vermilion  offers  everything  from 
volleyball  and  care  of  horses  to  calligraphy  and  Elderhostel. 

Everyone  needs  a  change  of  pace.  No  one  is 
indispensable.  The  farm  will  survive  without  you  for  a  few 
days.  Plan  now  to  work  in  short  holidays  with  your  family 
this  summer.  Take  time  to  recharge  your  batteries.  Take  an 
Alberta  Break! 


For  more  information  on  any  of  these  programs  or  resources 
contact  your  district  home  economist. 

Camrose    Marian  Williams    679-1210 

Coronation   Ruby  Curran   578-3970 

Innisfail    Karen  Goad    227-6565 

Lacombe    Janice  McGregor   '  782-3301 

Ponoka    Holly  Pidzarko    783-7072 

Red  Deer   Karen  Goad    340-5364 

Rimbey    Vivian  Nowosad    843-2201 

Rocky  Mtn.  House  .  .  Deb  Vasselin    845-8200 

Sedgewick   Delin  Millang    384-3737 

Stettler   Kay  Dean   742-7500 

Wetaskiwin   Maxine Anderson  ....  361-1240 
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REGION  3  •  DISTRICT  HOME  ECONO 


FARM  FAMILY  FILE 


SEP  141993 


What's  In  The  Future? 

Karen  Goad,  District  Home  Economist,  Innisfail 

"For  me,  retirement  is  40  years  from  now.  I  don  V  know 
what  to  save.  That's  just  too  far  in  the  future. " 

"My  farm  is  my  retirement.  I  don 't  need  anything  else. " 

"I  don't  have  a  clear  picture  of  my  financial  situation. 
But  that's  okay,  retirement  is  a  long  way  off. " 

How  often  have  you  heard  these  comments,  along  with 
these  other  questions? 

•  Is  it  ever  too  early  to  plan  for  the  future? 

•  How  can  you  secure  the  future  of  the  farm  as  well  as 
save  for  retirement  and  children's  education  in  these 
times  of  low  inflation,  low  interest  rates  and  low 
commodity  prices? 

•  Is  the  farm  a  reliable  retirement  package? 

Let's  look  at  the  facts: 

1.  Inflation.  If  inflation  averages  four  per  cent  per  year,  an 
income  of  $35,000  today  would  be  about  $140,000  in  35 
years.  But  how  much  would  it  buy? 

2.  Can  your  children  afford  to  buy  the  farm?  Colin 
Simmons,  an  agricultural  lawyer  from  Calgary,  suggests 
the  following  equation  for  calculating  a  fair  price  for  the 
farm.  The  retirement  living  allowance  you  need  from 
the  farm  plus  taxes  equals  what  the  kids  need  to  pay.  If 
your  children  buy  the  farm  can  they  make  it  work?  If 
not,  will  this  jeopardize  your  retirement  security? 

3.  Eighty  per  cent  of  Alberta  farm  families  have  off-farm 
income.  Can  the  farm  realistically  support  another 
family? 

4.  By  choice  or  necessity  many  Canadians  are  "job 
hoppers".  Holding  several  jobs  throughout  your  career 
may  affect  your  pension. 

5.  Canadians  are  living  longer.  This  coupled  with  health 
care  costs  means  that  future  levels  of  coverage  may 
decrease. 

There  is  no  time  like  the  present  to  get  a  handle  on  your 
financial  situation  and  start  planning  for  the  future.  Alberta 
Agriculture  has  several  resources  that  will  help  you  on  your 
way. 


MONEY  WISE 


Financial  Files  is  a  new,  interactive  financial  planning 
newsletter  series.  Its  15  chapters  introduce  you  to  goal 
setting,  budgeting,  saving  money,  credit  and  debt,  insurance, 
property  insurance,  investments  and  communication.  The 
series  will  be  available  in  mid  October  for  $15  plus  GST. 

Farm  Estate  Home  Study  Course  is  a  reference 

manual  designed  to  encourage  farm  families  to  do  estate 
planning  at  all  stages  in  the  life  cycle.  Included  are 
financial  planning,  investment  basics,  income  tax  and 
property  transfers,  retirement  income  and  location,  farm 
business  arrangements  and  wills.  This  resource  can  be 
ordered  through  district  offices  for  $35  plus  GST. 

Video  Library.  District  office  video  libraries  have  a 
variety  of  videos  available  on  loan.  Planning  for  the  future 
topics  include:  Estate  Planning/A  Family  Affair;  The  Farm 
Team;  The  Farm  Family  and  the  Land  Law;  Tax  Planning 
and  Wills;  Who's  Managing  the  Farm  and  Operating  the 
Family  Farm  -  Joint  Ventures. 

Publications.  Three  excellent  fact  sheet  series  are 
available  to  help  you:  Financial  Security  and  the  Farm 
Family;  Insurance;  and  Profit  From  People  Power. 
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PRACTICALLY  SPEAKING 


Let  the  Buyer  Beware 

Ruby  Curran,  District  Home  Economist,  Coronation 

Every  summer  there  are  door-to-door  home  repair  frauds 
that  the  police  try  to  warn  us  about. 

There  are  laws  in  place  to  protect  consumers.  The  laws 
however,  have  limits.  If  you  aren't  even  aware  of  the  laws 
or  potential  problems,  you  may  find  yourself  learning  very 
expensive  lessons. 

There  are  also  consumer  problems  year  round  that  we 
need  to  be  aware  of.  Not  every  door-to-door  scheme  is 
fraudulent.  If  you  know  what  to  watch  for,  you  can  make 
wise  consumer  decisions. 

WHAT  TO  WATCH  FOR 

Ask  for  identification  and  a  licence  before  dealing  with 
door-to-door  salespeople.  Most  companies  engaged  in  direct 
sales  must  be  licensed  under  the  Direct  Selling  Business 
Licensing  Regulation.  Salespersons  must  carry  both 
identification  and  the  firm's  licence  number,  issued  by 
Alberta  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs. 

Home  improvement  service  people  do  not  require  a 
licence  under  the  Direct  Selling  Business  Licensing 
Regulation,  so  the  consumer  will  need  to  take  extra  caution. 
Other  businesses  that  are  not  required  to  be  licensed  are: 
prearranged  funerals  and  cemetery  plots;  insurance;  lightning 
protection;  well-drilling  services;  courses  at  private 
vocational  schools;  securities  or  investments;  farms  selling 
produce;  schools  selling  magazine  subscriptions;  and  groups 
selling  goods  or  services  to  raise  money  for  charities. 

If  you  find  yourself  questioning  the  validity  of  what  the 
salesperson  is  telling  you,  insist  on  taking  the  time  to  check 
the  product  and  price.  You  may  be  able  to  find  the  same 
item  for  less.  Sometimes  it's  possible  to  find  a  better 
quality  product  for  the  same  price.  If  you  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  product  or  service,  but  you  are  interested,  take  the 
time  to  learn  more  before  you  make  a  decision.  If  the 
salesperson  and  the  company  are  reputable,  they'll  allow  you 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  do  your  investigating. 


You  may  also  cancel  a  sale  within  one  year  of  receiving 
your  copy  of  the  signed  contract  if: 

The  seller  was  not  licensed  at  the  time  the  contract  was 
signed  and  a  licence  was  required  under  the  regulations. 
You  do  not  receive  the  goods  or  services  within  a 
certain  time. 

The  Direct"  Sales  Cancellation  Act  does  not  apply  to 
contracts  solicited,  negotiated,  or  concluded  at  the  seller's 
place  of  business,  a  marketplace,  auction,  trade  fair, 
agricultural  fair  or  exhibition. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Your  local  D.H.E.  has  consumer  information  resources. 
You  may  also  want  to  check  with  Alberta  Consumer  and 
Corporate  Affairs  and  the  Better  Business  Bureau  to  look 
into  a  particular  situation  or  company. 

Never  be  afraid  or  embarrassed  to  ask  questions. 

That  is  your  first  step  in  being  a  wise  and  protected 
consumer! 


Alberta  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs  suggests 
you  ask  these  questions  before  mailing  a  purcliase 
or  signing  a  direct  sales  contract: 

•  Have  you  asked  for  identification? 

•  Are  you  being  pressured  into  buying?  Watch  out 
for  sales  pitches  such  as:  "This  is  a  special  price. 
Ifs  only  available  today.  Tomorrow  the  price 
goes  up!" 

•  Are  you  getting  quality  for  your  money? 

•  Have  you  read  and  understood  the  contract? 

•  Are  you  familiar  with  the  company's  reputation? 

'  Does  the  company  have  a  permanent  office  you 
can  call  if  you  have  any  problems?  Be  careful  if 
only  a  box  number  is  given. 

•  Will  the  company  provide  maintenance  and  repair 
services? 

•  Does  the  contract  give  a  delivery  date?  If  not,  it's 
a  good  idea  to  write  one  in. 


HOW  TO  CHANGE  YOUR  MIND 

Under  certain  conditions,  the  Direct  Sales  Cancellation 
Act  allows  you  to  cancel  the  sale  within  four  days  of 
receiving  a  signed  copy  of  the  contract: 

The  purchase  must  be  for  $25  or  more. 

The  purchase  must  have  been  made  from  a  direct 

salesperson  in  your  home  or  place  of  business. 

If  the  fourth  day  falls  on  a  Sunday,  a  statutory  holiday, 
or  a  day  that  the  business  is  normally  closed,  you  have  one 
additional  day  to  reconsider  the  purchase. 
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FOOD  FOCUS 


Marketing  New  Foods 

Delin  Millang,  District  Home  Economist,  Sedgewick 

•  Looking  for  new  ways  to  market  your  agricultural 
product? 

•  Want  to  develop  a  niche  market? 

How  about  adding  value  to  a  raw  agricultural 
product? 

If  you  answered  yes,  you  are  aware  of  the  potential  for 
value-added  food  processing  in  Alberta. 

Alberta's  food  processing  industry  is  the  province's 
largest  manufacturer  and  employer.  Alberta's  processed 
products  are  now  worth  more  than  the  province's 
agricultural  commodities.  However,  three-quarters  of  our 
raw  materials  are  still  exported  unprocessed.  The  challenge 
is  to  develop  this  value-added  potential. 

New  food  product  development  follows  a  four-stage 
process.  The  four  stages  are:  idea;  small  scale  product 
development  and  test  marketing;  scaling  up;  and,  expanding 
product  lines  and  markets.  DHE's  can  help  farm  families 
throughout  the  idea  stage  and  small  scale  product 
development  and  test  marketing  stage. 


The  challenge  is  to  develop  this 
value-added  potential. 


assistance  is  available  for  packaging,  promotional  materials 
and  technology  awareness.  Financial  programs  and  loans  are 
now  available  from  Agricultural  Development  Corporation 
(ADC). 

Hundreds  of  new  products  and  value-added  ideas 
surface  yearly.  Some  are  successful  while  others  fail. 
Improve  your  chances  of  success  with  your  idea  or  product 
by  evaluating  the  four  stages  of  product  development  and 
contacting  your  local  DHE  for  available  resources. 


MARKETING  RESOURCES 

Home  Based  Business  Home  Study  Course 

Food  for  the  90's  jFood  trends) 

Food  Processing  Directory 

Opportunities  for  Investment 

The  Packaged  Goods  on  Food  Processing 

Farmers'  Market  Guide 

Market  Guide  for  Alberta  Processors 

Economic  Development  and  Tourism-Marketing  for 

Small  Business 


The  idea  stage  is  the  most  time-consuming  phase.  The 
idea  stage  involves  evaluation,  "Is  your  idea  a  good 
opportunity?"  Market  trends,  competition,  start  up  costs, 
equipment  requirements,  pricing,  distribution  and 
profitability  need  to  be  researched. 

Idea  stage  resources  are  available  from  your  DHE. 
These  include  the  Home  Based  Business  Home  Study;  Food 
for  the  90's  (food  trends  information);  the  Food  Processing 
Directory;  and.  Opportunities  for  Investment.  (See  the 
Marketing  Resources  box). 

The  second  stage  is  product  development  and  market 
testing.  Product  development  includes  sensory  evaluation 
and  locating  ingredients.  You  may  test  the  local  market 
through  Farmers'  Markets,  fairs  and  trade  shows.  From  here 
you  can  modify  your  marketing  plan. 

Relevant  publications  are  available  from  your  DHE  (see 
box).  Your  DHE  may  also  refer  you  to  the  Alberta 
Agriculture  Food  Processing  Center  in  Leduc. 

The  scaling  up  stage  is  an  opportunity  for  product 
growth  and  maturity.  Products  reaching  this  stage  have 
access  to  our  department's  Agri-Food  and  Processing 
Development  Branch.  Assistance  provided  includes 
technical  and  marketing  information.  Developmental 


WHO'S  WHERE? 

Joyce  Lencucha,  Regional  Home  Economist  is  back  in 
Red  Deer  Regional  office. 

Lynn  Stegman,  DHE,  Red  Deer  will  be  back  in  April. 

Karen  Goad,  DHE,  Innisfail  is  acting  Food  &  Nutrition 
Specialist  in  Airdrie  until  May. 

Vivian  Nowosad,  is  covering  the  County  of  Red  Deer  from 
Innisfail. 

Holly  Pidzarico  (Ponoka)  and  Maxine  Anderson 

(Wetaskiwin)  will  take  over  DHE  duties  for  their  whole 
counties  due  to  the  abolishment  of  the  Rimbey  DHE 
position. 

Glynis  Falloon,  is  DHE  in  Sedgewick  office  -  a  move  from 
Provost. 
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LET'S  TALK 


How  to  Be  Liked  by  Others 


Holly  Pidzarko,  District  Home  Economist,  Ponoka 


You  exist  in  a  world  of  people.  To  get  along  in  this 
world  you  need  to  have  a  personality  that  is  pleasing.  In 
other  words,  you  get  what  you  want  out  of  life  only  if  you 
are  able  to  get  along  with  other  people. 

Getting  along  with  others  means  they  like  you  and  will 
do  things  for  you.  They  react  positively  to  your  personality. 
Personality  is  the  way  you  communicate  thoughts  and 
attitudes  about  others  and  yourself. 

People  respond  favorably  to  you  to  the  degree  you 
make  them  feel  important  and  they  benefit  from  your  actions 
and  attitudes. 

There  are  many  of  these  things  which  we  all  mean  to 
do  some  day  or  when  the  time  is  right.  As  the  author  G. 
Kleiser  put  it:  "Today  is  the  day  in  which  to  express  your 
noblest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  to  do  at  least  one  worthy 
thing  which  you  have  long  postponed,  and  to  use  your  God- 
given  abilities  for  the  enrichment  of  someone  less  fortunate." 


Here  are  some  ways  to  create 
positive  reactions  in  you  and  the  peopie 
in  your  iife: 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


To  have  a  friend,  you  must  be  one. 

The  greatest  hunger  that  people  have  is  to  be 

needed,  wanted,  and  loved.  We  may  need  to 

help  create  these  feelings  in  others. 

Kindness  is  a  virtue.    You  can't  always  love 

others  but  you  can  be  kind  to  them. 

Learn  to  like  yourself.  People  will  respond  to 

you  the  way  you  respond  to  yourself 

Enthusiasm  helps. 

Positive  people  attract  others;  negative  people 
repel  others. 

Try  to  do  things  to  make  others  feel  important. 
Write  a  letter  or  give  a  compliment.  Encourage. 
Support.  Co-operate. 

Sticking  up  for  your  "rights"  is  great,  but  do  you 
always  have  to  be  right? 
Work  on  being  a  good  listener.  You  can  have 
a  greater  effect  on  others  by  the  way  you  listen 
than  the  way  you  talk. 

Unless  you  can  say  something  worthy  about  a 
person,  say  nothing. 

Call  a  person  by  name.  Use  it  often  in  a 
conversation. 

Communicate  cheerfulness.  Smile.  Talk  about 
the  brighter  side  of  life. 

If  you're  going  to  make  fun  of  someone,  make 
sure  it's  you. 

Be  genuinely  interested  in  others.  Get  them  to 
talk  about  themselves.  Ask  for  their  opinions, 
viewpoints  and  ideas. 


Taldng  Control  of  Your  Future 


\  This  bold  and  exciting  program 

\  from  Alberta  Agriculture  is  a  farm 

.A^^xXs:^        management  series  designed  for  you 
to  increase  your  understanding  of 
farm  business  management.  Taking 
Control  of  Your  Future  will  help 
you  to  make  decisions  in  your 
operation  to  make  it  more  profitable.  Farming  today  is  as 
risky  as  it  has  ever  been.  By  treating  your  operation  as  a 
business.  Taking  Control  of  Your  Future  will  allow  you  to 
make  decisions  which  will  overcome  some  of  the  risks 
associated  with  farming. 


CANADA 
FAR 
MANAGEMENT 


Taking  Control  of  Your  Future  fits  into  your 
operation's: 

•  Ownership 

•  General  Management 

•  Human  Resources 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Production  Management 

•  Financial  Management 

Taking  Control  of  Your  Future  will  be  held  in 
Killam,  Spruceview,  Lacombe  and  Lakedell  this  winter. 
Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Call  your  local  district 
office  of  Alberta  Agriculture  for  more  information. 
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NUTRITION  NOTES 


IRON...Essential  for 


Good  Health 

Vivian  Nowosad,  District  Home  Economist,  Rimbey 

Canadians  are  more  interested  in  eating  healthier  and 
enjoying  an  active  lifestyle  than  ever  before.  This 
enthusiasm  for  improving  our  health  has  resulted  in  a  wealth 
of  information  such  as  Canada's  Food  Guide  to  Healthy 
Living  and  the  nutrition  guidelines. 

An  interest  of  mine,  and  a  concern  for  many  women  and 
children,  is  iron.  Iron  is  a  mineral  found  in  food  which  we 
need  to  keep  healthy.  It  forms  part  of  the  hemoglobin  in  the 
red  blood  cells  that  carries  oxygen  to  our  cells.  Women, 
teenage  girls  and  children  need  more  iron  to  help  build  new 
body  tissue  and  to  replace  any  lost  iron. 

Too  little  iron  in  your  body  can  lead  to  iron  deficiency 
anemia.  When  iron  levels  are  low  we  may  feel  tired, 
irritable  and  find  it  hard  to  pay  attention.  In  children,  low 
iron  levels  can  also  result  in  lower  learning  ability  and 
depressed  growth.  This  is  a  common  nutritional  problem  for 
women  and  children. 

Iron  can  be  found  in  many  foods  such  as  meat,  fish, 
vegetables,  grains  and  fruits.  Not  all  of  the  iron  we  eat  is 
absorbed  so  it  is  important  to  understand  the  types  of  iron 
and  how  to  maximize  iron  absorption. 

HEME  IRON  is  found  only  in  red  meat,  fish  and 
poultry.  It  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  body. 

NON  HEME  IRON  is  found  in  vegetables,  fruit,  grains 
and  eggs.  It  is  not  absorbed  as  well  as  heme  iron. 
Absorption  depends  on  other  foods  in  the  diet. 

There  are  three  ways  we  can  maximize  iron 
absorption: 

•  Choosing  iron-rich  foods  in  our  diet  such  as  red 
meats,  darl<  green  vegetables  and  whole 
grains. 

•  Include  iron  enhancers  in  our  diet  such  as 
vitamin  C,  meat,  poultry  and  fish.  These  foods 
help  you  absorb  more  iron  from  non-heme 
foods. 

•  Some  foods  contain  iron  inhibitors  which 
decrease  iron  absorption.  Common  foods  that 
contain  inhibitors  are  tea,  coffee,  bran  and 
legumes. 

Understanding  the  differences  in  the  types  of  iron  and 
the  iron-rich  foods  will  help  us  to  maintain  healthy  iron 
levels.  This  will  give  us  the  energy  that  our  bodies  need 
daily. 


TEST  YOUR  IRON  IQ 

1 .  The  iron  in  different  types  of  food  T  F 
is  absorbed  equally  by  the  body. 

2.  Females  often  don't  eat  enough  T  F 
iron  rich  foods. 

3.  Meat  and/or  foods  rich  in  Vitamin  C  IF 
at  the  same  meal  increases  the  body's 
absorption  of  iron  from  plant  sources. 
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RURAL  ROOTS 


Congress  Profiles 

Janice  McGregor,  District  Home  Economist,  Lacombe 

/  met  two  talented  farm  women  from  the  Bentley 
area  while  involved  with  Pork  Congress,  June  15-17 
in  Red  Deer.  Meet  Judy  Alan  and  Val  Smith. 


Judy  Allan 

Judy  Allan  is  a  Pork  Congress  director  and  this  year 
chaired  the  consumer  committee.  She  has  been  involved 
with  Pork  Congress  for  two  years  and  feels  it  is  an  excellent 
showcase  for  the  hog  industry. 

Judy  believes  the  consumer  committee  has  a  role  to  play 
in  educating  the  consumer  that  pork  is  a  nutritious  meat.  Her 
committee  set  up  a  display  of  live  hogs  and  a  pork  cooking 
demonstration  as  part  of  her  promotion  at  Parkland  Mall 
before  the  congress. 

Under  Judy's  capable  direction,  the  committee  arranged 
for  industry  representatives  to  speak  to  grade  nine  students 
about  various  aspects  of  pork  production.  Students  and  their 
teachers  were  also  treated  to  a  lunch  featuring  pork. 

The  consumer  day  program  is  a  chance  for  farm  women 
to  feel  part  of  the  industry  and  to  have  some  fun.  This  year's 
program  featured  a  cooking  demonstration,  noon  luncheon 
and  fashion  make  overs.  The  day's  events  went  well  as  a 
result  of  months  of  preparation  by  the  committee. 

Judy  is  a  well  organized  and  efficient  chairperson.  She 
enjoys  her  opportunity  to  work  with  Pork  Congress  and 
appreciates  the  many  volunteer  hours  that  go  into  making 
events  such  as  this  successful. 

Judy  and  her  husband  David  have  operated  their  hog 
farm.  Bacon  Acre/Ranch  view  Farms  since  1969.  They  run  a 
1,550  sow  farrow-to-finish  operation  and  employ  25  people 
in  their  operation. 


Val  Smith 


The  Pork  Congress  committee  contracted  Val  Smith  of 
Rave  Designs  to  co-ordinate  the  make  overs  of  three  women 
at  the  consumer  day  program.  Val  arranged  the  hair  and 
makeup  consultations  plus  chose  fashions  for  the  models  to 
wear.  Her  presentation  included  wardrobe  planning 
suggestions  geared  to  the  models'  lifestyles. 

Val  started  her  custom  dressmaking  and  drapery 
company  in  1990.  "I  had  to  get  more  professional  or  stop.  I 
was  sewing  out  of  my  laundry  room  and  doing  fittings  in  the 
bedroom,  so  I  decided  to  go  professional,"  she  says. 

Her  business  focuses  on  attention  to  details  such  as 
individual  style  and  fit.  She  starts  with  a  complete  figure 
analysis  of  the  individual.  She  also  encourages  colour 
analysis  if  the  client  is  trying  to  build  a  wardrobe  that  works 
together  and  has  some  flexibility. 

Val  also  sews  valances,  drapes,  duvet  covers  and  fabric 
accessories.  She  continues  to  upgrade  her  skills  in  these 
areas  to  keep  abreast  of  the  changes  in  fabrics  and 
techniques. 

A  graduate  of  the  Fashion  Marketing  program  at  Olds 
College,  she  is  also  a  member  of  the  International  Training 
and  Communications  club.  Through  the  club  she  is  learning 
more  about  public  speaking. 

Her  home-based  business  has  been  good  for  her  family 
of  six  boys.  They  have  learned  to  welcome  clients  into  the 
house,  develop  good  phone  manners  and  not  to  barge  in  on 
client  fittings.  "I  love  my  job  and  I  love  the  variety.  I'm  so 
fortunate,"  she  concludes. 
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TAKING  CHARGE 


Leaders:  Skills  and ; 

Maxine  Anderson,  District  Home  Economist,  Wetaskiwin 

Whatever  group  you  belong  to,  leadership  is  one  key 
element  in  the  success  of  that  group.  An  organization  that 
has  a  clear  idea  of  its  purpose  and  goals  demonstrates 
effective  leadership.  Being  able  to  keep  past  members,  as 
well  as  attract  new  ones  also  shows  effective  leadership. 

Are  all  these  leaders  bom  that  way,  or  are  there 
leadership  skills  that  can  be  learned?  In  the  past,  many 
people  assumed  that  leaders  were  born  that  way.  However, 
we  now  realize  that  in  todays'  world,  leadership  is  more  of  a 
helping  process.  It  is  the  process  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
people  through  an  understanding  of  human  behavior.  So,  we 
can  learn  these  skills.  We  can  also  learn  the  style  of 
leadership  that  is  appropriate  in  each  situation. 

Leadership  Skills 

Effective  leaders  have  many  common  qualities. 
Successful  leaders  make  an  effort  to  learn  and  practice  all  of 
the  skills  listed  here.  Good  group  leaders: 

•  Have  a  knowlege  or  understanding  of  the  goals  and 
purpose  of  the  organization. 

•  Are  able  to  communicate  that  understanding  or  vision  of 
the  future  to  both  the  members  and  to  those  outside  the 
organization. 

•  Know  how  (or  have  learned  how)  to  work  with  others. 

•  Have  made  the  time  in  their  lives  for  the  organization. 

•  Are  well  organized. 

•  Have  good  communication  skills.  They  can  express 
themselves  clearly  and  with  confidence. 

•  Can  live  with  a  certain  amount  of  conflict  and  realize  it 
is  usually  impossible  to  please  everybody  all  the  time. 

•  Can  inspire  others  to  do  more  than  they  ever  thought 
possible. 

Studies  have  concluded  that  the  most  effective  leaders 
are  those  who  adapt  their  style  to  the  group  and  the  situation 
they  face. 

Telling  Style 

Often  referred  to  as  autocratic,  the  telling  style  leader 
tells  members  what  to  do  arid  how  to  do  it.  Seldom  are  the 
members'  feelings  or  relationships  within  the  group  a 
concern. 

Certain  situations  obviously  call  for  a  telling  style  (ie. 
tight  time  frames  or  emergency  situations).  Telling  styles 
are'also  useful  when  working  with  members  who  are  new 
and  inexperienced  and  require  much  direction.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  newer  members. 


Selling  Style 

Similar  to  the  telling  style,  the  selling  leader  has  the 
plans  worked  out.  Unlike  the  telling  style,  the  selling  style 
requires  a  more  persuasive  approach  to  get  a  "buy  in". 

The  selling  style  is  useful  when  working  with  slightly 
more  experienced  members.  Overuse,  particularly  with  very 
experienced  members,  can  lead  to  frustration. 

Participating  Style 

The  participating  leader  shares  ideas  as  an  equal  with 
group  members.  The  role  is  more  of  a  helper  in  the  process 
of  making  decisions.  Encouraging  and  complimenting  are 
ways  the  leader  can  support  the  group  in  this  process. 

When  members  have  the  know-how  but  lack  confidence 
to  do  the  job,  they  need  to  share  the  decision  making.  This 
is  when  a  participating  style  is  most  effective. 

Delegating  Style 

Responsibility  is  turned  over  to  group  members  to  make 
and  carry  out  decisions.  This  style  works  best  with 
members  who  are  experienced  and  have  the  initiative  to 
carry  out  assigned  responsibilities. 

However,  some  leaders  use  the  same  style  regardless  of 
the  situation  they  face.  They  tend  to  be  uncomfortable  with 
styles  they  seldom  use.  Unfortunately,  that  tendency  limits 
their  ability  to  provide  effective  leadership  in  all  situations. 


Recommended  Reading: 

•  "How  to  be  an  Effective  Leader" 

Homedex  ^1912.  Avilable  from  Alberta  Agriculture 
district  offices. 

•  "A  Practical  Guide  to  Situational  Leadership  in 
Community  Organizations" 

I.S.  ^518.  Available  for  75  cents  plus  GST  from  Rural 
Education  and  Development  Association  (REDA), 
14815  -  1 19  Ave.,  Edmonton,  AB.  T5L  2N9 

•  "Alberta  LEAD"  Newsletter 

published  quarterly  by  REDA 
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BETWEEN  US 


Celebrating  50  Years  of  Service 

Deb  Vasselin,  District  Home  Economist,  Rocky  Mountain  House 


District  Home  Economists,  past  and  present,  celebrated 
50  years  of  service  in  May  at  Alberta's  first  DHE  office  in 
Stettler.  The  reunion  started  with  a  "trip  through  the  past"  on 
AJberta  Prairie  Steam  train  ride.  The  train  was  the  mode  of 
transportation  for  Esther  (Anderson)  Williams  the  first 
DHE.  The  second  day  was  spent  reminiscing  with  past 
DHE's  from  as  far  away  as  P.E.I.  The  celebration  featured 
speakers  highlighting  each  decade. 


Marian  Williams  (left),  Camrose  DHE,  with  her  father,  Larry 
(center),  former  DA,  and  mother  Esther  (right),  first  DHE. 

Edna  Clark  of  the  '40s  recalls,  "Home  economists  had 
no  cars.  We  travelled  by  bus,  train,  farm  truck  or  anything 
that  was  going  our  way.  Esther  and  I  were  going  to  a  4-H 
achievement  day  in  Consort.  We  got  on  a  rickety  old  bus 
which  broke  down  half  way.  Finally  at  dark  a  two-ton  farm 
truck  came  along  carrying  chickens.  The  man  shifted  the 
chickens  around  and  Esther  and  I  crawled  into  the  back  of 
the  truck." 

"The  cost  of  sewing  garments  was  half  the  cost  of 
buying  them.  Dad's  shirts  became  a  romper  for  the  baby, 
dress  pants  became  a  pair  of  boy's  pants.  Ask  any  middle- 
aged  woman  in  Alberta  where  she  learned  to  sew  and  she'll 
probably  tell  you  4-H,"  said  Edith  Zawadiuk  of  the  50's. 

Sharon  Stredwick  related  the  '60s  by  noting,  "Home 
economists  have  a  real  reputation  in  AJberta.  One  blizzardy 
day,  as  we  were  heading  to  St.  Paul,  we  stopped  to  ask 
directions.  The  fellow  said  to  us,  you  either  have  to  be  a 
health  unit  nurse  or  a  district  home  economist  because 
nobody  else  is  crazy  enough  to  be  out  in  weather  like  this 
Come  rain,  shine,  sleet  or  snow  -  we're  like  the  postman  - 
we  re  always  there!" 


Yvonne  Kennedy  recalled  the  '70s,  "When  we  were 
hired,  Mrs.  MacDonald  told  us,  skirts  no  shorter  than  two 
inches  above  the  knee  (this  was  when  minis  were  in)  Then 
we  got  a  letter  saying,  if  we  used  discretion,  we  could  wear 
a  matching  pant  suit.  It  had  to  be  tailored,  not  made  of 
slinky  fabric,  and  suit  the  occasion.  It  shouldn't  make  you 
look  too  young,  should  fit  properly  (need  a  girdle)  and  be 
sure  to  wear  high  heeled  boots." 

Kerry  Engel  (nee  Schwing),  the  decade  speaker  for  the 
'80s  and  the  '90s,  noted  "A  successful  photographer  views 
the  world  from  a  slightly  different  angle.  I  think  a  DHE  is  a 
lot  like  a  good  photographer.  We  help  families  look  at  their 
problems  and  their  situations  from  all  angles.  We  look  down 
the  ladder  when  others  can  only  look  up.  We  step  to  one 
side  and  offer  a  new  and  refreshing  view.  We  make  the 
picture  complete."  Engel  is  currently  Westlock  DHE.  She 
was  DHE  in  Coronation  1988-90. 

Another  lady,  Jeanne  Pearson  of  Donalda,  presented 
thoughts  of  a  farm  family  and  described  what  the  DHE 
service  meant  to  her  as  a  city  person  who  came  to  the  farm 
She  also  complimented  Region  3  DHEs  on  their  newsletter. 

More  stories  from  the  past  can  be  read  from  the  history 
of  DHE  service  "Families,  Farms  and  Home  Economists" 
Copies  can  be  ordered  for  $5  from  Edith  Zawadiuk  Box  31 
Two  Hills,  Alberta,  TOB  4K0. 


For  more  information  on  any  of  these  programs  or  resources 
contact  your  district  home  economist. 

^amrose    Marian  Williams    679-1210 

poronation   Ruby  Curran   578-3970 

'""'s^ail    Vivian  Nowosad   227-6565 

Lacombe    Janice  McGregor  ....  782-3301 

Ponoka/Rimbey  ....  Holly  Pidzarko    783-7072 

D^er   Vivian  Nowosad   340-5364 

Rocky  Mtn.  House  ..  Deb  Vasselin"   845-8200 

Sedgewick   Glynis  Falloon  ....  384-3737 

  Kay  Dean   742-7500 

Wetaskiwin   Maxine  Anderson  .. .  361-1240 
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Credit  Credentials 

Holly  Pidzarko,  District  Home  Economist,  Ponoka 

Unless  you're  faced  with  a  problem,  you  probably  think 
you  don't  need  to  know  what's  on  your  credit  report. 

That  was  Kay  Dean's  experience.  Kay  is  the  district 
home  economist  in  Stettler  and  she  gave  me  permission  to 
share  her  story,  and  her  advice. 

For  a  long  time  Kay  had  no  real  reason  to  feel  that 
there  was  a  problem  with  her  credit  rating.  After  all,  the 
bank  had  loaned  her  money  for  University,  a  mortgage  and 
several  cars  throughout  the  years. 

However,  in  1990  she  applied  for  a  credit  card  from  a 
department  store,  for  its  convenience.  With  no  response  she 
reapplied  in  1991  and  then  again  in  1992.  Still  no  response. 
Nervousness  set  in. 

In  the  summer  of  1993,  she  attempted  to  get  through  to 
the  credit  reporting  agency  to  check  her  credit  rating  before 
pursuing  it  with  the  department  store.  The  office  of  a  credit 
bureau  in  Red  Deer  was  empty.  A  letter  sent  to  Edmonton 
was  returned,  undelivered. 

After  much  persistence,  she  finally  got  through  to 
Equifax  Canada  Inc.,  a  major  credit  reporting  agency.  She 
carefully  gave  all  of  her  relevant  information  to  a  voice 
activated  machine.  Ten  days  later  she  received  her  credit 
report. 

Much  to  her  relief  she  had  a  satisfactory  report  but 
there  were  two  mistakes  on  the  report.  First,  her  name  was 
listed  incorrectly.  Going  by  a  nickname  of  her  second  name 
had  created  a  problem. 

The  second  mistake  she  noticed  was  that  the  department 
store  credit  account  was  given  to  her  in  1990!  But  the  town 
and  postal  code  listed  in  her  address  were  wrong.  No 
wonder  she  didn't  get  any  response.  Even  more  interesting. 


MONEY  WISE 


the  store  didn't  question  why  she  kept  reapplying. 

Kay  has  written  to  both  the  credit  agency  and  the 
store's  head  office  to  correct  the  mistakes. 

The  most  important  part  of  a  credit  report  is  the  rating. 
Equifax  gives  a  number  list  and  a  meaning.  They  give  a 
rating  of  zero  to  nine  on  each  account  that  a  person  may 
have,  such  as  an  open  account,  a  revolving  account  and 
instalment  accounts. 

A  "0"  rating  refers  to  an  account  that  is  too  new  or 
unused  to  be  rated.  A  "1"  shows  a  client  paying  on  time,  as 
agreed.  There  are  variations  up  to  "9",  which  is  for  a  bad 
debt  or  one  that  is  placed  for  collection. 

Check  the  information  on  your  credit  report  for  both 
personal  and  financial  reasons.  Perhaps  you  had  a  problem 
that  was  cleared  up  but  still  remains  on  the  report.  If  you've 
had  any  credit  problems  or  glitches,  get  your  credit  cards 
and  account  numbers  and  give  Equifax  Canada  Inc.  a  call  at 
1-800-465-7166. 
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PRACTICALLY  SPEAKING 


"Keep  It  Clean"  Briefs 

Deb  Vasselin,  District  Home  Economist,  Rocky  Mtn.  House 

If  the  label  recommends  hand-washing,  don't  machine 
launder.  These  garments  usually  can't  withstand  a  washing 
machine's  agitation.  As  well,  the  garment  may  have  excess 
dye  that  bleeds  during  washing,  so  it  should  be  washed  by 
itself. 


•  Soak  a  hand-wash  garment  in  cool  or  lukewarm  water 
for  five  to  ten  minutes  without  twisting  or  agitation.  Then, 
gently  squeeze  and  hang  or  lay  flat  to  dry. 

•  After  hand  washing  sweaters  and  blouses,  place  them  in 
the  washing  machine  on  the  spin  cycle  for  about  one  minute. 
The  spin  helps  remove  the  water  and  reduces  the  drying 
time.  Spread  the  garment  on  a  clean,  flat  surface  to  dry. 
Use  plastic  hangers  for  air  drying  damp  blouses. 


•  Shoulder  pads  are  an  important  fashion  accessory. 
However,  sometimes  agitation  and  tumbling  in  the  laundry 
can  cause  filling  to  shift  and  clump.  Detachable  shoulder 
pads  should  be  removed  before  washing.  For  permanently 
attached  pads,  pin  a  small  safety  pin  through  each  end  of  the 
pad  to  maintain  its  shape.  Pin  only  through  the  pad,  not 
through  the  garment. 

•  Some  washable  silk,  washed  silk  and  sanded  silk 
garments  may  not  be  colorfast  when  home  laundered  or 
drycleaned.  To  keep  garment  pieces  the  same  color,  clean 
all  pieces  at  the  same  time.  If  some  pieces  are  cleaned  more 
often  than  others,  they  may  lose  color  and  appear  lighter 
than  the  remaining  garment  pieces.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  the  more  often  the  garment  is  cleaned. 

•  Be  sure  to  use  enough  stain  remover  or  detergent  when 
pre-treating  a  stain.  Adequate  remover  or  detergent  is 
needed  to  hold  the  loosened  soil  in  suspension  until  the  wash 
water  carries  it  away.  When  too  little  laundry  product  is 
used,  the  stain  moves  to  the  edge  of  the  treated  area,  leaving 
a  ring  around  the  stain.  If  a  ring  appears  around  a  pre- 
treated  stain,  re-treat  the  stain  and  wash  the  garment  again. 

•  Turn  knits,  sweaters  and  printed  T-shirts  inside  out  to 
help  prevent  pilling  and  to  protect  the  print.  Turning  blue 
jeans  inside  out  before  laundering  will  help  prevent  fading. 

•  Put  towels  in  the  washing  machine  to  balance  heavier 
items  such  as*  pillows  and  jeans.  This  prevents  an 
unbalanced  load  from  shutting  the  washer  off. 


•  Use  a  mesh  laundry  bag  to  avoid  tangling  pantyhose. 
This  allows  you  to  machine  wash  hose  in  dark  loads  safely 
without  snags. 

•  Tie  a  knot  in  a  sleeve  or  pant  leg  of  a  stained  garment 
as  a  reminder  that  it  needs  special  washing  care. 

Never  iron  over  a  stain.  The  heat  from  the  iron  will  set 
the  stain  and  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  remove. 
Treat  a  stained  garment  again  and  return  to  the  wash.  Do  not 
dry  a  stained  garment  in  the  dryer. 

•  Follow  the  care  label  when  cleaning  garments  or  items 
made  with  down  or  fiberfill.  Many  items  can  be  laundered 
at  home  but  some  may  be  too  large  for  a  home  washing 
machine.  To  keep  down  or  fiberfill  looking  its  best,  clean  at 
least  once  during  the  wearing  season  and  again  before  it  is 
stored.  Don't  store  in  plastic  bags. 


For  more  information  on  laundry,  ask  for  ttie 
following  publications  at  your  district  office: 

1610-1      Laundry  and  the  Rural  Water  Supply 
1 650        Spot  and  Stain  Removal 


•  Keep  a  box  of  safety  pins  next  to  the  washing  machine. 
Pin  matching  socks  together  to  make  sorting  easier. 
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FOOD  FOCUS 


January  is  Alberta  Pulses  Month 


Kay  Dean,  District  Home  Economist,  Stettlei 


The  thump  thump  of  your  heart  and  foods  that  are 
good  for  your  heart  are  both  pulses.  But  let's  focus  on  the 
foods.  Through  the  efforts  of  district  home  economists  in 
Southern  Alberta  and  the  Alberta  Pulse  Growers 
Commission,  January  has  been  designated  as  Alberta  Pulse 
Month. 

Pulses  are  legume  crops  that  produce  edible  seeds. 
They  include  dried  peas,  beans,  lentils  and  faba  beans. 

There  are  many  things  happening  with  pulse  crops  and 
foods.  I  want  to  highlight  the  pulse  crop  situation  in 
Alberta,  summarize  a  Farming  For  the  Future,  On-Farm 
Demonstration  project  using  pulses,  review  a  small  company 
that  sells  pulses  to  consumers  and  tell  you  about  a  special 
cookbook  on  beans. 

Pulse  Crops  in  Alberta 

Each  area  of  Alberta  grows  a  pulse  crop  that  is  suited 
to  its  growing  conditions.  Southern  Alberta  with  its  long  hot 
summers  is  ideal  for  growing  beans:  Pinto,  Great  Northern, 
Red  Kidney,  and  Pink  beans.  Lentils  are  better  suited  to  the 
drier  regions  of  southern  and  eastern  Alberta.  Central 
Alberta  with  its  cool,  moist  summers  is  ideal  for  peas. 

Bob  Park  of  the  Field  Crop  Development  Centre  in 
Lacombe,  notes  that  70,000  to  100,000  acres  of  peas  were 
grown  in  Central  Alberta  in  1993.  About  70%  were  grown 
for  livestock  feed  and  30%  for  human  consumption. 
Producers  who  harvest  human  edible  quality  peas  can  expect 
to  get  a  cent  a  pound  over  the  price  of  feed  quality  peas. 
Pea  acreages  are  increasing  quickly  in  Central  Alberta. 

An  On-Farm  Demo  Project 

In  1992  Kerry  Engel,  DHE  in  Westlock,  set  out  to 
evaluate  the  potential  market  for  pulses  in  the  food  service 
industry.  She  surveyed  local  hospital  dietitians  in  her  district 
about  their  needs.  They  identified  the  need  to  increase  fibre 
and  decrease  fat  in  patients'  diets.  Pulses  fill  those 
requirements.  The  Food  Processing  Centre  in  Leduc 
developed  lasagna,  spice  cake,  and  oatmeal  coconut  cookies 
to  test  in  hospitals. 

The  pulses  used  in  these  products  were  yellow  field 
peas,  brown  lentils  and  red  lentils.  Vegetable  fibre  and 
vegetable  protein  from  yellow  peas  were  also  used  in  the 
products. 

Patients  and  staff  found  the  pulse-laden  products  highly 
acceptable.  They  preferred  the  cookies  and  lasagna.  This 
project  proved  pulses  are  acceptable  in  food  service  menus 
and  there  is  a  larger  market  potential  for  pulses. 

Prairie  Pulses  Inc.  -  A  Review 

You  heard  about  Prairie  Pulses  Inc.  in  our  September 
1992  DHE  newsletter.  This  small  company  is  owned  and 
operated  by  Marilyn  and  Jarvis  Massey  and  Jody  and  Don 
Hundeby  of  Wetaskiwin. 


Prairie  Pulses  Inc.  developed  an  attractive,  long, 
slender,  see-through  package  of  legumes  called  Parfait!  It 
contains  green  and  yellow  split  peas,  green  and  yellow 
whole  peas,  black  beans,  white  beans  and  red  lentils. 

This  item  has  been  marketed  through  several  outlets 
such  as  gift  shops  and  some  stores.  As  a  unique  marketing 
approach,  they  now  offer  Parfait!  to  groups  as  a  fundraiser. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the  challenges  of 
marketing  pulses,  Marilyn  Massey  said,  "People  lack 
awareness  and  knowledge  about  pulses.  They  know  they  are 
good  foods,  but  people  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
However,  that  is  changing  slowly." 

We  DHEs  hope  Pulse  Month  will  improve  the 
awareness  and  knowledge  of  consumers. 

Full  of  Beans 

Full  of  Beans,  a  Canadian  cookbook  written  by  Violet 
Currie  and  Kay  Spicer,  shows  how  peas,  beans  and  lentils 
can  be  adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  food  dishes  and  recipes. 

The  book  was  written  in  conjunction  with  the  Canadian 
Celiac  Association.  Celiacs  are  allergic  to  the  protein  in 
wheat  flour,  but  they  can  utilize  flour  made  from  beans.  So 
this  cookbook  is  a  valuable  resource  for  families  with  celiac 
members. 
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We  all  can  benefit  from  this  cookbook.  There  are  over 
200  recipes  in  Full  of  Beans.    Dishes  are  easy  to  prepare 
and  are  low  in  fat  and  high  in  fibre.  The  cookbook  is 
available  in  many  bookstores  across  Alberta. 

This  is  just  a  small  sampling  of  what  is  happening  with 
Alberta  pulses.  During  Pulse  Month  ask  your  DHE  for 
further  information  about  peas,  beans  and  lentils.  Interest  in 
pulses  is  growing.  Perhaps  next  year  we  will  be  able  to 
say,  "January  is  Canada  Pulse  Month". 


NUTRITION  NOTES 


What  You  Didn't  Know 

Glynis  Falloon,  District  Home  Economist,  Sedgewick 
(discussion  during  a  Pulse  presentation) 

Mary:  Well  Marge,  I  have  heard  of  pulses  before.  I  do 
think  my  husband  planted  some  last  Spring.  But 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  not  exactly  sure  WHAT 
they  are. 


DHE:  Alberta  pulse  crops  are  any 
annual  legume  crops  that  produce 
edible  seeds.  This  includes  peas, 
beans,  lentils  and  fababeans. 


About  Pulses 


form  anti-bodies,  to  fight  infection,  and  to 
regulate  body  processes.  Canada's  Food 
Guide  puts  pulses  in  the  meat  and 
alternatives  group.  One  cup  of  dried  peas, 
beans  or  lentils  is  one  serving  from  the 
meat  group. 


Because  pulses  are  highly  nutritious,  they  provide 
great  value  for  your  dollar  spent.  Dried  pulses  keep  almost 
indefinitely  when  stored  in  tightly  covered  containers  in  a 
cool,  dry  location.  Cooked  lentils  can  be  stored  refrigerated 
for  three  to  four  days  and  can  be  frozen  for  up  to  six 
months. 


Marge:  Oh,  that's  right.  That's  what  we  feed  our  pigs. 

DHE:  It's  true  that  a  large  majority  of  the  pulse  market  is 
the  animal  feed  industry.  It  is  also  true  that  many  Albertans 
are  beginning  to  enjoy  the  taste,  nutrition,  convenience  and 
low  cost  in  the  foods  they  choose  to  eat.  Peas,  beans  and 
lentils  fit  the  bill. 

How?  Well,  dried  beans  will  provide  substance  to 
many  main  dishes  and  salads.  Cooked  pulses  lend 
themselves  readily  to  soups,  casseroles  and  salads.  For 
example,  dried  whole  green  peas  combine  especially  well 
with  bacon  and  ham  in  soups  and  stews. 

Perhaps  you  already  use  pulses  in  these  dishes,  not  to 
mention  the  traditional  baked  beans  and  chilies. 

Try  pureeing  cooked  pulses  for  dessert  ingredients. 
Look  for  health  and  recipe  books  that  feature  pulses. 

Mary:   Did  she  say  health  books?  Maybe  there  is  more  to 
these  pulses  than  just  being  fillers. 

DHE:  Health  and  Welfare  Canada  is  urging  Canadians  to 
choose  lower  fat  foods  and  increase  the  complex 
carbohydrates  and  fibre  in  their  diets.  Research  findings 
have  shown  a  direct  link  between  lower  fat  and  higher 
dietary  fibre  in  reducing  the  risk  of  certain  cancers,  obesity 
and  heart  disease. 

Many  of  you  have  heard  this  before.  Your  doctor 
may  have  already  recommended  modifications  to  your  diet 
or  changes  to  the  way  you  prepare  foods  for  your  family. 
The  good  news  is  dried  peas,  beans  and  lentils  are  ranked  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  high  quality  nutritional  choices  for  their 
low  fat,  high  fibre  content.  They  are  rich  in  iron,  B 
vitamins  --  thiamine  and  riboflavin  --  and  folic  acid,  which 
helps  in  the  formation  of  red  blood  cells. 

Pulses  are  also  rich  sources  of  protein.  Protein  is 
required  to  build  and  repair  body  tissue,  to  supply  energy,  to 


So  if  you  are  a  health  conscious  consumer  looking  for 
foods  that  will  give  you  a  big  bang  for  your  buck,  pulses  are 
the  choice  for  you. 


Mary:    I  certainly  didn 't  realize 
they  were  actually  so 
good  for  you!  Maybe  I 
could  add  pulse  dishes  to 
our  menu  more  often. 


RESCHEDULED 

This  Business  of  Food 

A  Workshop  for  Rural  Entrepreneurs 

•     Are  you  planning  to  establish 
a  food  catering  business? 

Do  you  produce  a  product  you 
want  to  expand  into  a  food 
processing  business? 

Do  you  know  where  to  go  for 
information,  financing  and 
other  support? 

February  11,  1994    East  Side  Conference  Rm. 

Provincial  Building 
STETTLER 

February  12,  1994    3rd  foor,  Provincial  BIdg. 

4920  -  51  Street 
RED  DEER 

Ask  your  DHE  for  more  information. 


LET'S  TALK 


The  Challenge  of  Change  for  Farm  Families 

I  Maxine  Anderson,  District  Home  Economist,  Wetaskiwin 


In  the  past  year,  how  many  changes  took  place  in 
your  life?  Were  there  financial  shifts  due  to  the  changing 
economic  times  in  agriculture?  Perhaps  the  change  came  in  a 
more  pleasurable  way,  such  as  a  new  baby  in  your  family. 


It  pays  to  expect  changey  prepare  for  it  and 
use  the  unique  strengths  of  your  family  to 
help  you  cope  with  change. 


Learn  to  be  constructive.  When  things  go  wrong  on 
the  farm,  don't  take  out  your  anger  on  other  family 
members.  Make  constructive  comments  that  will  strengthen 
your  family  and  working  relationships. 

Look  for  the  benefit  that  comes  from  change.  There 
is  always  some  benefit  if  you  look  for  it!    Accept  that 
today  farming  is  stressful  and  that  one  needs  the  ability  to 
recognize  stress,  the  courage  to  admit  it  and  the  willingness 
to  deal  with  it.  You  can  find  the  cloud's  silver  lining. 


No  matter  what  the  change,  good  or  bad,  one  thing 
we  know  is  that  we  can  handle  change  better  with  support 
from  our  families.  All  family  members  can  cope  with  any 
change  more  effectively  if  they  work  on  having  a  strong 
family.  We  can  tackle  change  head-on  when  we  have  a 
good  sense  of  our  own  direction  as  individuals  and  families. 

All  events  require  us  to  cope,  adapt  or  change.  There 
was  a  time  when  we  could  gradually  adjust  to  change. 
Change  happened  more  slowly.  As  we  move  through  the 
1990s,  the  amount  of  change  and  information  doubles  at  an 
average  of  every  three  to  five  years.  In  some  fields,  the 
amount  of  knowledge  and  information  is  doubling  as  quickly 
as  every  18  months.  As  we  move  into  the  year  2000, 
researchers  feel  that  the  doubling  of  information  (and  its 
accompanying  changes)  will  be  measured  in  days. 

Instead  of  getting  discouraged  by  these  statistics,  think 
of  this  old  saying:  God  grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept  the 
things  I  cannot  change,  the  courage  to  change  the  things  I 
can,  and  the  wisdom  to  know  the  difference. 

This  tells  us  there  are  some  things  we  can  plan  for. 
We  can  set  goals  to  achieve  the  changes  that  we  choose 
rather  than  those  that  are  put  upon  us. 

You  need  to  view  changes  that  you  can't  do  anything 
about  positively.  Try  to  see  the  problem  as  an  opportunity 
in  disguise.  To  boost  your  sense  of  well-being,  channel 
your  energy  away  from  worrying  and  towards  meeting  the 
challenge. 

Armed  with  knowledge,  you  can  reduce  the 
uncertainty  by  keeping  up  with  changes.  For  example,  farm 
families  can  take  courses  this  winter  on  the  financial  aspects 
of  farming  or  a  farmer  pesticide  certification  course.  An 
important  part  of  what  you  gain  from  these  courses  is 
sharing  experiences  with  other  individuals.  Often  what 
annoys  us  about  change  are  the  things  we  didn't  anticipate. 
Knowledge,  both  technical  and  practical,  can  help  us  reduce 
unanticipated  problems. 


It  pays  to  expect  change,  prepare  for  it  and  use  the 
unique  strengths  of  your  family  to  cope  with  change.  No 
one  can  accurately  predict  what  changes  the  family  will  face 
in  the  future.  How  we  cope  with  change  will  influence  the 
quality  of  our  lives.  Each  family  has  the  capacity  to  cope 
successfully  with  change,  if  that  family  faces  the  challenges 
together.  The  only  thing  certain  in  today's  times  is  that  we 
will  have  to  accept  change  many  times. 


Get  used  to  seeing  this  logo  in  1994. 


1994   International  Year  of  the  Family 
Annee  internationale  de  la  famille 


A  heart  sheltered  by  a  roof,  linked  by  another 
heart,  to  symbolize  life  and  love  in  a  home  where 
one  finds  warmth,  caring,  security,  togetherness, 
tolerance  and  acceptance.  This  is  the  symbolism 
conveyed  by  the  emblem  of  the  International  Year  of 
the  Family  (lYF)  1994. 

The  open  design  is  meant  to  indicate 
continuity  with  a  hint  of  uncertainty.  The  brush 
stroke,  with  its  open  line  roof,  completes  an  abstract 
symbol  representing  the  complexity  of  the  family. 
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RURAL  ROOTS 


Pretty  Petals  is  a  Blooming  Business 


Marian  Williams,  District  Home  Economist,  Camrose 

Three  farm  women  in  east  central  Alberta  have  set  up  a 
fascinating  home-based  business.  Joan  Baumle,  Marion 
MacLeod,  and  Ginette  Thirsk  are  partners  in  Pretty  Petals. 
They  specialize  in  producing  dried  flowers  for  flower  shops 
and  crafts  people. 


r 


Pretty  Petals  partners  (left  to  right):  Ginette  Thirsk.  Joan  Baumle, 
Marion  MacLeod  Photo:  Courtesy  of  Central  Alberta  Farmer 

Joan  and  her  husband  Marvin  and  their  three  sons  grain 
farm  north  of  Kelsey.  They  also  have  a  welding  shop  on  the 
farm.  Ginette  and  her  husband  Greg  have  two  boys.  They 
are  a  partner  in  Thirsk  Seed  Farm  and  live  south  of  Kelsey. 
Marion  and  her  husband  Jim  and  their  three  daughters  live 
on  an  acreage  near  Sedgewick.  Jim  works  for  Trans-Alta 
Utilities. 

Four  years  ago  Joan  came  across  an  article  in  a  farm 
paper  on  growing  dried  flowers  and  grasses  for  the  retail 
florist  trade.  She  told  Marvin  "This  is  it!"  As  Joan  explains 
"A  small  business  has  been  on  my  mind  for  years.  I  wanted 
something  I  could  do  at  home.  I  like  being  at  home  and  I 
wanted  to  be  there  for  my  kids."  She  approached  her  sister, 
Marion  who  had  some  greenhouse  experience.  She  also 
asked  her  friend  Ginette  if  she  was  interested  in  the  project. 
They  were  all  keen. 

Thoroughly  researching  the  dried  flour  business  was 
their  first  step.  They  phoned  florist  shops  and  floral 
wholesalers  asking  if  they  would  buy  a  local  product.  They 
visited  stores  checking  out  quality,  prices,  varieties  and 
colors.  They  received  information  and  advice  on  setting  up  a 
small  business. 

After  doing  all  this  research  and  planning  they  made  the 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  their  venture.  Pretty  Petals  was 
bom.  They  held  their  first  business  meeting  in  the  fall  of 
1990.  At  this  meeting  they  decided  what  direction  they 
wanted  the  business  to  go  and  set  their  goals.  They  have 
four  goals  -  to  have  fun,  to  grow  a  good  quality  product,  to 
be  open  and  honest  with  each  other,  and  to  make  money. 
"Our  goals  are  discussed  often  and  I  cannot  stress  enough 
their  importance,"  says  Joan. 


Each  partner  has  a  garden  at  their  own  home.  They  all 
have  some  space  for  hanging  plants  to  dry  but  most  of  the 
drying  is  done  in  a  large  barn  at  Joan's  farm.  Last  year  the} 
grew  37  different  varieties  of  flowers,  grains  and  grasses. 
They  started  27,000  bedding  plants  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
previously  planted  5,000  perennials. 

Joan,  Marion  and  Ginette  have  several  important  assets 
that  contribute  to  the  success  of  their  business.  Their  most 
important  asset  is  the  assistance  of  their  families.  As  Joan 
says,  "Our  husbands  have  been  our  carpenters,  electricians, 
mechanics  and  advisors.  Our  kids  have  watered,  weeded  an 
wired  more  straw  flowers  than  you  can  imagine  -  and  even 
do  a  lot  of  the  housework." 

Previous  experience  was  another  of  their  assets.  Joan 
and  Marion  knew  they  enjoyed  gardening.  Ginette  had 
bookkeeping  experience  and  is  now  an  avid  gardener.  They 
also  had  most  of  the  equipment,  buildings  and  land  as  part 
of  their  farms.  As  well,  Marion  teaches  craft  courses  on 
how  to  work  with  the  dried  flowers. 


A  view  of  Joan  Baumle 's  garden.  The  flowers  are  ready  for  harvest 
Photo:  Courtesy  of  Central  Alberta  Farme 

Although  harvest  times  overlap,  the  dried  flower 
business  complements  their  farm  business.  As  farm  women 
involved  in  running  their  farm  operations  they  had  some 
business  experience.  They  knew  how  to  keep  up-to-date 
business  and  financial  records.  They  were  aware  of  the 
importance  of  advertising  and  seeking  out  a  variety  of 
marketing  options.  And,  Joan  adds,  "We  all  know  how  to 
work." 

Pretty  Petals  have  had  three  good  growing  years.  Joan, 
Marion  and  Ginette  are  now  planning  and  looking  forward  to 
next  year  with  enthusiasm.  If  you're  ever  in  the  Kelsey  or 
Sedgewick  area  stop  in  and  visit  their  "flower  barn".  They 
welcome  visitors  but  please  phone  ahead  to  either  373-2512 
or  384-2405. 


TAKING  CHARGE 


Revitalizing  Your  Organization 


Vivian  Nowosad,  District  Home  Economist,  Innisfail 

The  association  was  established  to  respond  to  a  major 
issue  but  lately  interest  in  the  organization  has 
diminished... community  interest  is  low  but  the  organization 
continues  with  activities  similar  to  those  of  ten  to  twenty 
years  ago.. .members  are  leaving  the  organization. ..new 
members  are  interested  but  they  are  not  sure  what  the 
organization  has  to  offer. 

If  you  recognize  any  of  these  situations,  your 
organization  is  not  alone.  But  there  is  a  way  to  revitalize 
your  organization  —  Strategic  Planning.  It's  a  thought 
process  as  well  as  a  plan. 

Strategic  Planning  iVIodel 


STAGE  1  -  Mission  Statement 

The  mission  statement  says  what  the  organization  plans 
to  do,  for  whom,  and  for  what  benefit  it  will  exist.  These 
questions  should  be  answered: 

•  what  is  our  business? 

•  what  is  our  main  service  or  product? 

•  who  are  our  main  clients  or  users? 

•  what  is  unique  about  our  organization  (location,  type  of 
member,  mandate)? 

•  what  are  the  benefits? 

STAGE  2  ■  Strategic  Anaiysis 

This  is  an  indepth  look  at  all  factors  likely  to  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  the  future  of  the  organization.  This 
analysis  forms  the  basis  for  decisions  affecting  the 
future  of  the  organization.  A  recommended  type  is 
Strengths,  Weaknesses,  Opportunities  &  Threats  (SWOT) 
Analysis. 

•  Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  the  Organization 

Realizing  the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  your 
club  helps  to  analyze  where  your  club  is  at.  These  may 
include:  membership  numbers,  skills  or  resources  of 
membership,  structure,  shared  values,  finances, 
,  communication  within  the  club  and  public  relations. 

•  Opportunities  and  Threats  Facing  the  Organization 

All  organizations  are  affected  by  outside  influences  and 
somethings  can't  be  controlled.  These  factors  have  varying 
degrees  of  impact,  both  positive  and  negative.  This 
includes:  competing  organizations,  government  policies, 
community  influences  or  trends,  markets,  the  economy  and 
lifestyles. 

•  Critical  Issues 

To  conclude  the  SWOT  analysis,  identify  the  issues  most 
critical  to  the  future  of  the  organization.  Also  identify  the 
underlying  causes  and  the  impact  on  the  organization. 


STAGE  3  -  Forming  a  Strategy 

In  this  stage,  focus  on  where  the  organization  should  be 
going.  Set  up  a  plan  to  address  the  critical  issues.  For 
example,  if  declining  membership  is  addressed  as  a  critical 
issue,  then  plan  recruiting  and  public  relations. 

Some  plans  may  be  more  crucial  to  the  organization's 
success  or  survival  than  others.  The  next  step  is  choosing 
your  priorities.  Then  set  up  a  committee  for  each  plan.  The 
committee  is  responsible  for  identifying  the  action  needed. 


Take  a  look  at  these  factsheets  for  more 

information: 

1912 

How  to  be  an  Effective  Leader 

1921-30-1 

Roles  and   Responsibilities  of  Organization 

Directors 

1921-60 

Effective  Committees 

1922 

Effective  Meetings 

1924 

Strategic  Planning 

1926-40 

Motivation  and  Leadership 

1926-50 

Promoting  Your  Organization's  Activities 

1933-30 

Program  Planning  for  Organizations 

Tai(e  Control  of  Your  Future: 
Whole  Farm  Managment 

...is  a  program  to  assist  farm  managers  be  more  in 
control  of  their  farm  business.  Through!  six 
classroom  lectures/workshops  and  three  to  four 
individual  consultations,  participants  will... 

•  develop  and  write  personal,  family  and 
business  goals; 

•  understand,  prepare  and  analyze 
financial  statements; 

•  understand  the  decision  making  process; 

•  understand,  prepare  and  monitor  a  whole 
farm  production  plan  and  budget;  and 

•  prepare  a  business  plan. 

WETASKIWIN     January  6,  13,  20,  27 

361-1240  (plus  2  days  to  be  set  by  participants) 

KILLAM  Jauary  13,  20,  27 

384-3737  (plus  3  days  to  be  set  by  participants) 

LACOMBE  January  13,  20,  27 
782-3301  February  3,  17,  24 

PRE'REGISTRATION  REQUIRED 

(Fee:  $223  +  GST) 


BETWEEN  US 


Cleaner  Air  for  You  in  Your  Pig  Barn 


Marvin  Salomons,  Regional  Swine  Specialist,  Red  Deer 
and  Robert  Borg,  Regional  Agriculture  Engineer,  Red  Deer 

During  the  last  20  years  pigs  have  moved  indoors  away 
from  the  harsh  Alberta  climate.  This  move  improved 
production  but  it  also  created  new  problems  for  both  pigs 
and  people. 

One  unavoidable  problem  is  poor  air  quality.  When 
you  breath  in  gases  and  airborne  dust,  they  affect  your  nose, 
respiratory  tract  and  lungs. 

Barn  gases  often  get  the  most  attention,  but  dust  is  a 
more  serious  problem.  Dust  particles  vary  in  size,  but  it's 
the  dust  you  can  breath  in,  or  respirable  dust  that  s  the 
biggest  health  concern.  More  critcally,  it  goes  deep  into 
lungs  where  it  stays. 

This  respirable  dust  makes  up  about  80  per  cent  of 
airborne  dust.  The  percentage  is  higher  in  farrowing  and 
nursery  units,  at  up  to  90  per  cent. 

You  can't  see  this  dust.  It's  very  small.  Small  enough 
at  10  microns  you  can  hardly  imagine  its  size.  A  micron  is 
one-millionth  of  a  metre. 

Pig  activity  stirs  up  respirable  dust.  Piglets  are  the 
most  active  age  group,  so  that's  why  there's  more  respirable 
dust  in  farrowing  and  nursery  units. 


Good  housekeeping  and  clean  pens  will  eliminate  some 
dust.  A  recent  study  at  Olds  College  tested  a  method  to 
keep  dust  levels  down.  A  light  sprinkling  of  mineral  oil  on 
both  pigs  and  pen  surfaces  dramatically  reduced  respirable 
dust. 

Disposable  respirators  are  also  an  effective  method  of 
protecting  your  lungs  and  respiratory  system.  Select  an 
approved  model  for  dust  and  mist.  The  respirator  must  fit 
well.  Experts  recommend  a  basic,  two-strap  model.  A  note 
of  warning—these  disposable  masks  don't  protect  you  from 
manure  gases. 

Higher  ventilation  rates  is  another  way  to  cut  down 
respirable  dust.  Because  this  dust  behaves  like  a  gas,  it  too 
can  be  forced  out  of  the  building  with  ventilation.  Your 
heating  bills  will  be  higher  in  the  winter,  but  the  lower  gas 
and  dust  levels  will  create  a  healthier  environment  for  both 
you  and  your  pigs. 

^\^^      ^v^i^  ^v^i^ 


Managing  Agriculture 
For  Profit 

Curtis  Weeks,  District  Agriculturist,  Stettler 

Managing  Agriculture  for  Profit  is  a  highly  regarded 
conference  in  the  farming  community.  Participants  travel  to 
this  annual  event  from  all  parts  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan 
and  B.C.  The  conference,  February  1-3,  1994,  targets 
farmers  and  farm  managers  who  want  to  receive  up-to-date 
information. 

This  year's  keynote  speaker  in  Red  Deer  is  Brian 
Chamberlain  from  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a 
farmer  and  the  past  president  of  the  Federated  Farmers  of 
New  Zealand.  In  about  1988,  a  financial  crisis  forced  New 
Zealand  to  cut  all  subsidies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  share 
how  he  personally  coped  with  this  event  and  discuss  the 
effects  it  had  on  the  agriculture  industry  in  New  Zealand. 

Other  MAP  sessions  will  cover  the  crop  and  livestock 
outlook,  the  1994  weather  forecasts,  retirement  planning, 
frontiers  of  biotechnology,  an  ethanol  debate  and  many  other 
topics.  Those  who  attend  design  their  own  conference  by 
choosing  sessions  of  most  value  to  them  and  their 
operations. 

For  those  of -you  who  can't  spare  the  full  three  days, 
you  can  choose  the  one-day  registration.  MAP  provides 
excellent  value  for  the  registration  fee.  Plan  now  to  take  a 
winter  break  and  attend  this  leading-edge  conference. 
Brochures  are  available  in  all  district  offices. 


Managing  Agriculture  for  Profit 

February  1-3,  1994 
Capri  Center,  Red  Deer 

Contact  your  district  office 
for  registration  information. 


For  more  information  on  any  of  these  programs  or 
resources  contact  your  district  home  economist. 

Camrose   Marian  Williams  ....  679-1210 

Coronation  .......  Ruby  Curran    578-3970 

Innisfail   Vivian  Nowosad  ....  227-6565 

Lacombe   Janice  McGregor  .  .  .  782-3301 

Ponoka/Rimbey  .  .  .  Holly  Pidzarko    783-7072 

Red  Deer  Vivian  Nowosad  ....  340-5364 

Rocky  Mtn.  House   .  Deb  Vasselin   845-8200 

Sedgewick  Glynis  Falloon    384-3737 

Stettler  Kay  Dean    742-7500 

Wetaskiwin  Maxine  Anderson  .  .  .  361-1240 
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